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THE  ANGLO-GERMAN  MIRAGE. ^ 

“  A  plague  on  both  your  houses.” 

It  is  becoming  more  difficult  every  day  for  the  outsider — and  here 
most  of  us  are  outsiders — to  rid  himself  of  the  mirage  which 
looms  on  our  vision  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  the  German 
Empire.  For  over  ten  years  a  reckless  game  of  misrepresentation 
and  cross-purposes  has  been  going  on  between  the  two  countries 
and  sown  its  seed  of  dragon’s  teeth.  “It  is  fun  to  you,  but  death 
to  us,”  the  people  of  both  countries  might  well  exclaim.”  For 
it  has  already  cost  each  of  them  as  much  moral  and  material 
damage  as  many  an  actual  campaign  in  olden  times.  A  feeling 
of  unrest,  of  vague  presentiment,  has  come  over  us,  relieved  only 
from  time  to  time  by  the  “excellent  impression”  produced  by 
exalted  visits — the  cheering  of  the  crowd,  which,  when  it  dies 
away,  leaves  us,  alas !  in  a  deeper  fit  of  despondency  than  before. 
A  number  of  preconceived  notions  seems  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  people  of  both  countries  which  would  have  excited  the 
derision  of  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  latter  days.^  Yet  they  are 
continually  brought  forward  on  either  side  as  supplying  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  some  unfair  advantage  taken  or  some  griev¬ 
ance  which  one  has  against  the  other.  For  instance,  you  cannot 
eradicate  from  the  English  mind  the  idea  that  the  growth  of  the 
German  shipping  trade  is  due  to  unfair  State  subsidies  paid  to 
the  great  steamship  companies,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  we  who, 
under  the  guise  of  mail  contracts,  are  the  greatest  steamship 
subsidisers.  Some  time  back  I  received  the  following  clinching 
letter  from  Herr  Ballin,  the  President  of  the  great  Hamburg- 
America  line,  which  a  London  paper  declined  to  publish  :  — 

“In  reply  to  your  kind  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
the  Hamburg-Ameriea  Line  does  not  receive  subsidies  of  any  kind,  either 
from  the  German  or  any  other  Government. 


(1)  Mirage  :  A  curious  natural  illusion  by  which  objects  are  seen  double ; 
•iuspeiided  in  tlie  air,  generally  in  a  vertical  position  as  if  in  a  lake  (Stormonth’s 
Enijlish  Dictionary).  (2)  Facts  and  Comments,  1902. 
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“For  the  carriage  of  the  German  mail,  it  receives  the  fee  fixed  for  this 
purpose,  which  amounts  to  one  half  the  fee  which  the  English  Post  Office 
pays  for  the  same  object. 

“  How  small  this  compensation  is,  you  will  see  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  amount  which  the  German  Post  Office  had  to  pay  the  Hamburg. 
America  Line  for  the  carriage  of  the  transatlantic  mails  amounted  to  only 
M.393,000  [£19,000]  last  year  (1906).” 

We  are  said  to  be  suffering  from  the  commercial  competition  of 
Germany,  who,  however,  in  her  turn,  is  our  best  customer,  thus 
a  source  of  profit  to  us.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  the 
German  fleet  might  under  conceivable  circumstances  become  a 
menace  to  England.  But  even  if  this  be  granted,  it  is  less  grave 
than  the  facts  that  the  hosts  of  Eussia,  massed  along  the  German 
frontier,  are  a  constant  menace  to  Germany  and  Austria, 
as  those  of  Germany  stationed  along  the  French  frontier  are 
a  menace  to  France.  Yet  we  do  not  find  these  countries  a 
prey  to  alarm  and  remonstrating  with  their  neighbours;  they 
take  their  measures  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances. 
Another  popular  paradox  is  the  conception  that  a  foreign 
sovereign  is  an  all-powerful  autocrat  who  loves  England  and 
yet  is  supposed  to  be  planning  an  invasion  of  our  shores. 

On  the  German  side  similar  instances  of  persistent  paradox  are 
to  be  met  with.  One  of  the  most  widely  current  is  that  England 
intends  to  attack  Germany ;  surely  a  suicidal  design  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  us.  Another  is  that  England  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
commercial  development  of  Germany,  although  England’s  free 
trade  policy  has  probably  done  more  to  further  German  indus¬ 
trial  expansion  than  all  her  other  trading  connections  combined. 
When  Germany  acquired  her  colonies  she  had  the  goodwill  of 
England,  without  which  at  that  time  she  probably  could  not  have 
done  so. 

As  recently  as  during  the  Algeciras  Conference,  the  Berlin  corre- 
5[X)ndent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  one  of  the  most  influential 
German  journalists  and  a  keen  judge  of  German  public  opinion, 
said  to  me  ;  “Believe  me,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened,  the 
English  are  still  popular  with  us.  And,  as  for  the  French,  I 
doubt  whether  you  could  find  a  single  German  who  is  imbued 
w'ith  hostility  towards  them.”  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
same  could  be  truthfully  said  to-day,  at  least  as  applied  to  the 
English.  Things  have  undoubtedly  changed  for  the  w^orse  in 
this  respect,  and  it  would  be  folly  on  our  part  to  suppose  that 
that  which  has  taken  years  to  develop  could  suddenly  be  made 
to  disappear  by  any  cut-and-dried  arrangement  or  agreement.  In 
our  attitude  towards  Germany  we  have  hitherto  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  influenced  by  a  series' of  conceptions  without  root  in  the 
past  or  hope  of  blossom  in  the  future  :  for  they  are  based  upon 
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imperfect  knowledge  of  the  real  conditions  prevailing  there  and 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  German  people,  or  at  least  a 
disregard  for  it.  The  idea  that  the  consideration  of  expense  would 
prevent  the  Germans  from  building  a  big  fleet  has  shown  itself  to 
be  fallacious  ;  and  could  have  been  known  to  be  so  from  the  outset 
bv  anybody  at  all  acquainted  with  Prussia’s  history,  the  frame 
of  mind  of  the  people,  and  the  economical  rise  of  the  country. 
Equally  futile  have  been  attempts  at  intimidation,  though  these 
have  been  denied.  Indeed;  nothing  has  played  so  effectually  into 
the  hands  of  German  navy  agitators  as  the  published  utterances 
of  certain  English  officials  and  naval  dignitaries. 

Among  the  many  arguments,  mostly  fictitious,  put  forward  to 
account  for  German  estrangement  is  the  one  that  Bismarckian 
traditions  necessarily  imply  German  hostility  tow'ards  England, 
but  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Of  course,  nobody  would  expect  a 
German  statesman  to  allow  the  interests  of  his  country  to  be 
affected  by  his  personal  likes  or  dislikes ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Prince  Bismarck  always  considered  the  best  interests  of  Germany 
to  be  easily  reconcilable  with  those  of  England,  and  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  carry  this  policy  into  effect.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  from  an  English  point  of  view',  there  never  was 
anything  in  Bismarck’s  aims  which  seriously  collided  with  British 
interests.  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  many  passages  in 
his  speeches  and  reported  conversations ;  whereas  there  is  not  a 
single  word  in  either,  or  in  his  Reminiscences ,  which  would 
justify  an  assumption  to  the  contrary.  Bismarck’s  antagonism 
towards  Gladstone  was  personal,  and  to  some  extent  even  an 
outcome  of  his  English  sympathies,  inasmuch  as,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  thought  Gladstone’s  jxjlicy  was  a  departure  from 
England’s  great  traditions,  for  w'hich  he  felt  an  unbounded 
admiration.  His  high  esteem  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  Bismarck  and  his  son  Herbert’s  per¬ 
sonal  relations  with  Lord  Bosebery  and  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
family  were  down  to  the  last  of  the  most  cordial  nature. 

As  an  indication  of  Bismarck’s  anxiety  to  stand  w'ell  with 
England,  I  may  mention  from  personal  knowledge  that  his  final 
verbal  instructions  to  German  officials,  such  as  consuls  and  other 
diplomatic  agents,  often  ended  with  the  words  :  “Do  all  you  can 
to  obtain  the  goodwill  of  the  English ;  you  need  not  even  use  a 
cipher  in  telegrams.  We  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  them,  for 
it  would  be  madness  for  us  to  quarrel  with  England.’’  Indeed, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  w'orld  towards  which  Bismarck  felt 
himself  so  much  drawn  as  to  England,  and  none  whose  friendship 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  him,  not  even  that  of  Bussia, 
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to  which  Germany  owed  it  that  she  was  able  to  wage  the  wars  of 
1866  and  1870  without  interference. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  for  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  to  realise 
there  w^as  a  red  thread  of  sanity  and  moderation  in  evervthintr 
Bismarck  said,  did,  or  contemplated  in  connection  with  foreign 
affairs.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  confidence  he  enjoyed 
abroad,  and  which  has  since  been  somewhat  lacking  to  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  Even  to-day  it  is  not  generally  known  that,  whereas 
the  dismissal  of  Bismarck  w'as  hailed  wuth  a  feeling  of  relief  in 
Germany,  and  elsewhere,  wffiere  ignorance  of  the  real  condition 
of  things  prevailed,  it  filled  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe  with 
alarm,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  England  and  France. 

Bismarck’s  dealings  with  foreign  countries  w^ere  marked  by  a 
spirit  calculated  to  gain  tlieir  confidence  by  deserving  it,  as  he 
himself  laid  down,  in  the  axioms  of  “honesty,  candour,  and  con¬ 
ciliation.”  It  was  not  the  least  of  the  achievements  of  this 
remarkable  man  that  he  was  singularly  successful  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Prince  Hohenlohe’s  Memoirs  contain  abundant  evidence 
that  such  was  the  case  with  regard  to  France,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Lord  Salisbury  implicitly  trusted  Bismarck  and  Count 
Hatzfeldt,  who  represented  Germany  in  London  for  many  years. 

It  is  significant  even  at  this  time  of  day  to  recall  that  on  a 
memorable  occasion  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.,  having  assured 
Bismarck  that  he  possessed  his  full  confidence,  added  that  unfor¬ 
tunately  he  had  no  guarantee  of  his  remaining  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  Bismarck  w’as  morbidly  anxious  concerning  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  confidence  to  his  successors,  and  in  connection 
therewith  said  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  “Whoever  cannot  keep 
quiet  in  Europe  is  a  menace  to  peace,  a  disturber  of  the  peace.” 
The  thought  that  the  day  might  come  in  which  Germany  should 
be  faced  by  an  entente  betw’een  England,  France,  and  Eussia 
would  have  been,  indeed,  the  culmination  of  his  “nightmare  of 
coalitions,”  an  eventuality  w’hich  Prince  Hohenlohe  declared  as 
far  back  as  1890  “would  be  very  dangerous  to  us.”^ 

What  Bismarck  himself  thought  of  Bussian  possibilities  is 
tersely  summed  up  in  one  of  the  pregnant  sayings  of  his  latter 
days  :  “It  will  be  a  dark  day  for  Europe  wffien  Eussia  produces 
a  statesman  who  wnll  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  a  million  lives  in 
pursuit  of  an  ambitious  policy.” 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  as  far  as  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  present  state  of  things  rests  with  Germany,  it  is 
the  result  of  her  having  broken  with  the  teaching  of  the  man  to 

(1)  Bismarck  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  at  Gastein  in  September,  1883,  Hohenlohe 
Momoirx,  vol.  11,  page  301. 

(2)  Ibid.,  vol.  11,  page  417. 
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whose  political  genius  the  unification  of  the  country  is  due.  ]t 
is  folly  to  attribute  to  Germany  a  far-sighted  Machiavellian 
|X)licy;  for  this  would  be  a  clear-sighted,  consistent  one,  implying 
a  strong,  guiding  influence,  culminating  in  Machiavelli’s  own 
ideal— that  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Prince  Hohenlohe,  in  his  priceless  Memoirs,  relates  a  conversa¬ 
tion  he  had  in  1883  with  the  German  Crown  Princess,  in  which 
she  is  made  to  say  :  “I  count  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people  : 
that  is  a  great  powder,”  to  which  the  Prince  replied  ;  “a  much 
greater  ]X)wer  is  human  stupidity,  which  we  must  take  into 
account  in  our  calculations  before  everything.” 

The  Prince’s  Memoirs  supply  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  contention  and  of  much  besides.  A  whole  sea  of  human 
vanity,  intrigue,  and  triviality  meets  the  eye;  but  out  of  the 
depth  stray  pearls  of  wisdom  and  instruction  are  to  be  picked 
np  by  dexterous  fishermen.  We  see  men  of  high  lineage  and 
proved  service  to  the  State  directing  the  affairs  of  their  country, 
always  on  the  move  to  the  accompaniment  of  brass  bands  and 
interminable  guzzlings ;  uncertain  of  their  own  position  from  one 
day  to  another ;  subject  to  dismissal  wdth  as  scant  notice  or 
ceremony  as  any  laquais  de  place.  We  note  a  lack  of  repose  and 
reticence,  of  faith  in  their  fellow-men,  an  absence  of  V erecundity , 
of  that  virginity  of  mind  possessed  by  their  grandfathers — all  swept 
away  by  a  sirocco  of  emotional  yet  insincere  and  tricky  manipula¬ 
tion.  We  deplore  an  element  of  cynical,  almost  shameless  in¬ 
discretion,  more  redolent  of  a  prevailing  pessimistic  dhillvsionne- 
ment  than  of  any  individual  hassesse,  and  thus  calling  for  our 
pity.  Scarcely  a  word  do  we  find  concerning  the  sterner  realities 
of  life,  its  higher  moral  purpose  and  interests.  Even  for  the 
casual  reader  the  Prince’s  Memoirs  should  go  a  long  way  towards 
destroying  the  mirage  that  German  policy  is  inspired  by  the 
boldly  thought-out  train  of  reasoning  wdth  which  it  has  become  a 
habit  to  credit  it.  The  real  condition  of  things  is  very  different 
and  is  nowhere  more  clearly  understood  than  in  Germany  :  a 
perennial  orgy  of  ecstasy,  a  delirium  of  delight,  alternating  with 
periodical  fits  of  abysmal  depression  and  disappointment. 

“It  is  not  that  we  build  ships,  for  others  do  the  same.  It  is 
the  noise  and  the  cackle  w’e  make  over  it  that  do  the  harm,” 
declared  the  Vossische  Zeitiing.  On  the  30th  June,  1912,  the 
same  influential  paper  had  the  following  significant  reference  to 
the  uncertainty  of  things  in  Germany  :  “Hardly  ever  has  such  a 
feeling  of  political  uneasiness  existed  throughout  the  different 
strata  of  the  German  people  as  at  the  present  moment.  What  a 
number  of  able  and  honourable  men  have  been  used  up  by  this 
new’  era  !  The  present  system  has  seen  greater  wastage  of  ability 
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than  has  ever  been  heard  of  in  Parliamentary  countries,  despite 
the  current  supposition  that  the  Parliamentary  system  suffers 
from  frequent  change  of  personnel. 

“England,  France,  and  Italy  possess  a  greater  number  of 
available  ministerial  candidates  than  the  German  Empire.  Is 
German  policy  therefore  stronger,  more  fortunate,  more  con¬ 
sistent  ?  Our  hopes  in  regard  to  Morocco  have  not  been  fulfilled ; 
the  expectation  that  considerable  concessions  on  our  part  would 
produce  an  improvement  in  our  relations  with  France  has  not 
been  realised.  Anti-German  Chauvinism  is  stronger  in  France 
to-day  than  it  has  been  for  many  years,  and  the  repeated  prospect 
held  out  to  us  of  an  understanding  with  England  has  not  got 
beyond  complimentary  phrases.  Uncertainty  here,  uncertainty 
there,  at  the  price  of  great  material  damage  to  the  country. 

“And  as  regards  home  affairs  !  You  may  drive  to  the  right,  or 
to  the  left,  but  you  cannot  drive  without  reins — even  a  whip  may 
be  necessary ;  but  in  every  case  a  strong  hand.  Where  is  there 
a  strong  hand  guiding  to-day?  Who  feels  the  directing  touch  of 
the  bridle?  The  most  deplorable  feature  of  the  present  system, 
or  lack  of  system,  is  that  nobody  knows  w^here  we  are  steering  to. 
Hence  the  universal  lack  of  confidence  and  the  ever-recurrent 
rumour  of  another  change  in  the  Chancellorship.” 

What  lends  special  significance  to  this  expression  of  opinion  is 
that  the  Vossische  Zeitung  deservedly  enjoys  the  highest  standing 
in  Germany  for  its  independence,  besides  being  the  oldest- 
established  newspaper  in  Berlin,  founded  nearly  tw’o  hundred 
years  ago.  Tjess  generally  known  is  that  among  its  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  and  contributors  are  a  number  of  high-class  military 
men  who  represent  the  cultured,  independent  thinking  element  in 
the  Army. 

Moltke  said  that  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against  would  be  a  Government  which  might  be  too  weak  to 
prevent  war.  In  this  sense  the  German  Government  is  infinitely 
w'eaker  to-day  than  in  Bismarck’s  time.  He  could  refuse  to 
accept  an  ambassador  of  the  United  States  or  a  message  of  con¬ 
dolence  from  Congress  on  the  death  of  Ijasker.  He  could  afford 
to  pocket  without  loss  of  national  prestige  the  rebuffs  of  the 
Caroline  Islands  and  Samoan  disputes.  This  wnuld  be  impossible 
to  his  successors.  A  situation  is  easily  imaginable  in  which  the 
German  Government  might  be  powerless  to  stem  excited  public 
opinion,  exasperated  beyond  endurance  by  a  series  of  diplomatic 
defeats,  and  recalling  Goethe’s  “Zanberlehrling’s”  dilemma  : 

“Die  ich  rief,  die  Geister, 

Werd  ich  nun  nicht  los.”  ^ 

(1)  “The  Spirits  that  I  called,  alas,  I  can  no  longer  banish”  (The  Wizard’s 
apprentice). 
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It  is  scarcely  surprising  then  that  under  these  conditions  noxious 
influences  have  come  to  the  fore  which  in  sterner  times  were 
unable  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public.  There  never  w'as  a 
time  in  Germany  in  which  irresponsible  scribblers  and  talkers  of 
everv  denomination  obtained  the  hearing  they  enjoy  to-day. 
More  particularly  is  this  the  case  with  military  and  naval  men 
who  have  retired  from  the  service  and  are  not  likely  to  be  more 
conciliatory  on  that  account.  Some  of  them  are  doubtless  moved 
bv  patriotic  motives,  though  poorly  endowed  wdth  political 
acumen.  Others  are  only  bent  on  attracting  the  eye  of  those  in 
power,  a  type  w'ell-knowm  in  Germany  under  the  name  of 
“Byzantines,”  illustrating  again  the  sprites  foolishly  raised  by  the 
wizard’s  apprentice.  Here,  too,  must  be  added  the  capitalists’ 
capture,  as  in  other  countries,  of  a  section  of  the  Press,  which  has 
admittedly  fallen  under  the  domination  of  the  great  iron¬ 
masters.  They,  at  least,  in  common  with  the  Ultramontanes,  are 
consistent  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  interests. 

All  this,  how’ever,  would  not  necessarily  concern  us  were  it  not 
that  the  situation  created  has  already  had  two  serious  conse¬ 
quences  which  have  affected  English  interests  most  prejudicially. 
In  the  first  place,  this  atmosphere  of  intrigue  and  unrest  has 
immeasurably  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  British  Government 
in  its  dealings  with  Germany,  besides  throwing  an  onus  on  our 
action  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  people  which  w’e  have  not  fairly 
deserved.  Even  more  serious  is  it  that  it  has  added  an  element 
of  bitterness  and  truculence  to  German  public  opinion,  which, 
being  unable  to  express  itself  effectively  in  Parliament  in  direct 
criticism  of  its  owm  Government,  has  found  vent  in  the  Press  in 
an  explosion  of  a  feeling  of  antagonism  to  England,  thus  materially 
increasing  the  difficulties  both  of  the  German  and  the  English 
Governments.  Tons  of  these  lucubrations  are  regularly  brought 
by  the  wdre  to  the  breakfast-table  and  thoughtlessly  read  by 
millions  of  readers  all  over  the  wnrld  as  important  expressions  of 
the  public  opinion  of  a  nation  the  mass  of  which  stands  second  to 
none  in  education  and  peaceful  disposition.  Appreciating  this 
danger,  The  Times  Paris  correspondent,  wffio  had  previously  been 
stationed  for  years  at  Berlin,  w’ent  out  of  his  way  in  November, 
1908,  to  w’arn  the  English  Press  against  taking  sides  on  the 
memorable  occasion  wffien  the  personal  r^qime  was  brought  to 
book  in  the  Beichstag  in  connection  wdth  the  memorable  Daily 
TelcrirapJi  interview. 

Max  Nordau,  in  his  remarkable  book.  Degeneration,  cites  a 
delightful  story.  The  Tjibyan  Apsethus  wanted  to  be  a  god.  But 
in  spite  of  his  utmost  endeavours  he  was  unable  to  gratify  his 
wish.  Thereupon  he  collected  a  large  number  of  parrots,  of  which 
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there  are  many  in  Libya,  and  put  them  all  into  a  cage.  He 
kept  them  there  for  a  long  time  and  taught  them  to  sav ; 

“  Apsethus  is  a  god.”  When  the  birds  had  learnt  their  lesson,  he 
opened  the  cage  and  let  them  out.  And  the  birds  spread  all  over 
Libya,  and  their  words  penetrated  into  the  Greek  settlements. 
And  the  Libyans,  astonished  at  the  voice  of  the  birds,  and  not 
suspecting  the  trick  of  Apsethus,  looked  upon  him  as  a  god. 
Similar  influences  have  been  at  work  with  us  in  regard  to 
Germany.  We  have  too  often  accepted  the  version  of  the  parrots 
for  gospel  truth ,  and  have  disregarded  that  w'hich  was  of  far  more 
importance  to  us,  as  it  has  already  shown  itself  to  be  by  the 
evidence  of  accomplished  facts ;  I  mean  the  trend  in  the  world  of 
ideas,  as  we  observe  it  in  Germany  to-day,  and  which  is  influenc¬ 
ing  England,  not  only  in  our  modes  of  thought,  but  also  in  trans¬ 
forming  our  institutions.  We  have  done  more  than  this.  We 
have  not  only  accepted  the  dictum  of  the  parrots,  but  we  have 
assisted  them  to  carry  out  their  project — the  building  of  a  large 
fleet.  For  without  the  continual  vain  remonstrances  of  England 
and  their  adroit  manipulation  by  those  interested  in  the  growth 
of  German  armaments,  it  wmuld  have  been  impossible  for  the 
German  Government  to  have  raised  the  huge  sums  required  for 
the  purpose.  The  thoughtless  speech  of  a  Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  of  an  English  Admiral,  has  been  of  as  much  service  to 
the  German  Navy  League  as  certain  Imperial  orations  have  been  to 
the  cause  of  Socialism  :  water  to  its  mills.  The  peremptory  attitude 
we  took  up  towards  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1911  undoubtedly 
had  the  effect  for  the  time  being  of  neutralising  the  activity  of  the 
peacefully  inclined  German  Radical  and  Socialist  parties,  who 
for  tactical  reasons  alone  could  not  afford  to  have  their  patriotism 
impugned  and  to  place  themselves  in  open  antagonism  to  a 
measure  which  our  action  had  enabled  the  German  armour-plate 
Press  to  describe  as  necessary  for  defensive  purposes.  This  does 
not  imply  that  England  was  not  fully  justified  in  the  course  she 
took.  Nobody  can  be  in  a  position  to  estimate  that  without  a 
complete  knowdedge  of  what  our  responsible  statesmen  must  have 
known.  For  there  are  ugly  uncertainties  in  the  situation  with 
which  England  is  faced  at  the  present  moment,  and  w^hich  are 
only  within  the  ken  of  a  few.  These,  for  all  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  may  have  justified  everything  that  was  done.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  remains  a  tragic  feature  of  the  situation  that 
England  should  have  been  placed  under  the  direful  necessity  of 
w’ounding  the  susceptibilities  of  a  great  nation  w’hich  had  hitherto 
only  harboured  feelings  of  friendship  for  us. 

We  must  beware  of  rousing  the  furor  Teutonicm ,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  light  up  Europe  in  a  blaze  of  bloodshed ,  for  which 
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there  should  surely  hp  go  need,  and  which  could  only  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  the  tertii  gandentes.  We  have  already  helped  the 
Germans  to  build  their  fleet  :  let  us  not  lend  our  hand  to 
strengthen  those  elements  of  unrest  which  have  done  so  much 
to  bring  about  the  present  situation,  w'ith  all  its  dangers  and 
uncertainties,  and  against  w'hich  the  Germans  themselves  pro¬ 
tested  so  unmistakably  at  their  last  elections.  Fortunately  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  British  Government  is  fully  alive  to 
the  difference  between  mirage  and  reality,  and  is  thus  not  likely 
to  cherish  any  illusions  as  to  the  futility  of  allowing  the  parrots 
to  influence  their  action.  This  wmuld  be  the  case  if  they  imagined 
that  any  “graceful  concessions”  wmuld  tend  to  produce  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  hitherto  thought  it  to 
their  interests  to  hound  on  the  German  people  against  England. 
We  need  only  bear  in  mind  Bismarck’s  carping  reference  to  the 
cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece,  of  which  he  said  that 
"a  nation  which  starts  giving  away  its  possessions  is  on  the  down 
grade.”  Whatever  may  be  the  line  taken  by  the  great  English 
organs  of  publicity,  which,  alas!  are  bound  to  supply  their  cus¬ 
tomers  with  what  they  clamour  for — sensations,  personalia,  and 
ephemera  “of  small  worth  held” — it  should  not  influence  those 
who  alone  are  conversant  with  the  real  inner  track  of  things. 
Should  it  unfortunately  be  otherwise,  then  indeed  they,  and  not 
they  alone,  may  have  to  hear  the  consequences  of  a  rude  awaken¬ 
ing.  Things  have  drifted  so  long  that  self-delusion  is  dangerous 
and  no  longer  excusable. 

The  public  opinion  of  Europe  has  been  gradually  thrown  off  its 
normal  balance.  The  chronic  apprehension  of  a  w^ar  which  can 
only  be  warded  off  from  time  to  time  by  periodical  interviews 
between  autocrats  who,  amid  fea stings,  parades,  and  the  din  of 
brass  bands,  condescend  to  assure  hundreds  of  millions  of  human 
beings  that,  thanks  to  their  unselfish  efforts,  the  threatened 
catastrophe  has  been  once  more  averted,  surely  constitutes  that 
which  in  the  long  run  must  become  an  intolerable  condition  of 
things.  The  total  loss  which  the  estrangement  between  the  two 
great  Teuton  nations  has  already  cost  both  cannot  be  estimated 
without  taking  into  account  what  under  reasonable  suppositions 
might  have  been  gained  to  the  world  by  their  working  harmoni¬ 
ously  together.  Leaving  this,  however,  out  of  consideration,  the 
account  is  still  an  appalling  one.  On  our  side  it  has  placed  us 
at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States,  the  ultimate  bearings  of  which 
the  future  alone  can  estimate.  It  has  ousted  British  trade  from 
Morocco  and  everywhere  else  where  the  French  tariff  stands  in 
our  way,  besides  radically  affecting  our  Imperial  policy  all  over 
the  world  ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  in  defence  of  the  change,  it 
IS  certainly  at  variance  with  British  traditions  more  than  a 
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century  old.  As  a  minor  result  of  our  endeavour  to  check 
Germany  must  be  reckoned  our  mistaken  attitude  towards 
Austria-Hungary  in  connection  with  the  taking  over  of  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina,  for  it  has  resulted  for  the  moment  in  the 
very  opposite  of  our  aim,  namely,  in  strengthening  the  alliance 
between  the  two  Empires,  against  which,  prior  to  that  date, 
many  potent  influences  in  Austria  militated,  and,  indeed,  still 
militate.  We  have  brought  the  Latin  and  the  Slav  into  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  enabled  them  to  practise  with  success  those  very 
qualities  of  reserve  and  deliberation  hitherto  usually  associated 
with  the  sturdier  Teuton  and  Anglo-Saxon,  while  we  ourselves 
have  become  a  prey  to  an  unrest  which  in  days  gone  by  we  were 
fond  of  attributing  to  others.  The  Germans,  on  their  side,  have 
little  cause  for  congratulation.  They  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  about  a  solidarity  of  feeling  between  all  sections  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  outcome  of  w’hich  is  still  to  be  seen,  but 
which  in  no  case  bodes  any  good  to  them.  Has  it  not  already  led 
to  a  discrimination  against  German  manufactures  in  our  Colonies, 
with  regard  to  which  the  great  commercial  houses  of  Germany 
have  been  complaining  bitterly  of  late? 

There  is  a  scene  in  Bjornson’s  powerful  play.  Das  Faillissement, 
between  a  reckless  merchant  and  a  lawyer  who  has  been  deputed 
by  his  creditors  to  persuade  him  to  protect  their  interests  by  agree¬ 
ing  to  place  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  merchant 
endeavours  to  convince  his  interlocutor  of  his  solvency  and  to 
deter  him  from  the  object  of  his  visit.  Being  unsuccessful  in  this, 
he  pulls  out  a  revolver  and  threatens  the  lawwer  wuth  instant  death 
unless  he  will  consent  to  give  him  time.  Ear  from  being  intimi¬ 
dated,  the  lawyer  retorts  :  “Tf  you  shoot  me,  you  will  only  add 
another  falsehood  to  those  that  have  brought  you  to  this  pass. 

.  Tjet  me  suggest  an  alternative  :  shoot  yourself  first,  and  me  after¬ 
wards.” 

As  applied  to  the  situation  a  parallel  course  implies  moral 
and  material  catastrophe  to  both  countries  if  persisted  in.  If  we 
could  free  ourselves  from  the  mirage  of  maritime  omnipotence, 
and  adequately  provide  for  the  defence  of  our  country,  we  should 
be  best  advised  to  attend  to  our  owm  business  without  offering 
provocation  to  anyone.  It  is  not  to  our  interest,  nor  is  it  our 
business,  to  irritate  others  in  our  attempt  to  enlighten  them,  by 
publishing  accounts  of  the  defects  of  their  Army.  Let  us  rather 
make  sure  of  the  efficiency  and  contentment  of  our  own  services, 
so  that  when  an  English  squadron  next  visits  a  United  States  port 
English  sailors  are  not  tempted  to  desert  by  hundreds.  Only  the 
parrots  of  Apsethus  could  make  us  believe  that  w’e  have  anything 
to  gain  by  doing  otherwise. 


Sidney  Whitman. 
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The  prospects  of  the  Unionist  party  at  the  next  General  Election 
have  improved  in  every  month  of  the  past  year.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  clear,  on  the  evidence  of  the  by-elections  (and  hardly 
less  when  we  have  failed  than  when  we  have  won),  that  the 
Government  are  heartily  distrusted  by  the  country.  The  electors 
now  fully  realise  that  the  pledges  and  promises  on  the  strength 
of  which  the  Government  were  returned  were  never  even  in¬ 
tended  for  fulfilment.  They  have  consistently  refrained  from 
doing  what  they  undertook,  and  have  been  most  active  in  the 
pursuit  of  large  policies  upon  which  the  country  was  never  con¬ 
sulted.  Their  career  has  been  a  continuous  trail  of  inconsistency. 
A  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions  on  a  non-contributory  basis  w’as 
introduced,  and  commended  especially  because  it  was  so  different 
from  the  German  scheme.  This  anti-German  recommendation 
was,  however,  abandoned  in  the  later  scheme  of  National  Insur¬ 
ance  whose  German  origin  is  acclaimed  as  its  special  merit. 

We  have  also  had  from  the  author  of  the  latter  measure  a 
“great”  Budget.  The  epithet  is  at  least  justified  by  the  gravity 
of  the  consequences  which  it  has  produced.  It  has  caused  that 
upheaval  in  the  relations  of  the  different  social  classes,  which 
has  been  the  real  parent  of  the  industrial  unrest  of  the  last 
twelve  months ;  it  has  led  to  a  great  mass  of  litigation ;  and  it  has 
caused  an  immense  expenditure  of  taxpayer’s  money  for  an 
insignificant  return.  Whenever  the  Government  are  attacked 
for  their  failure  to  economise  and  to  reduce  the  heavy  burden 
on  the  taxpayer  and  on  industry,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declares  the 
criticism  to  be  an  impertinent  exhibition  of  hostility  to  these 
measures.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  always  imagines  he  has  turned 
the  table  completely  on  his  accusers  w^ho  have  charged  him  with 
increasing  instead  of  diminishing  public  expenditure  and  taxa¬ 
tion  by  asking  to  which  of  his  measures  the  Unionist  party  were 
opposed.  The  proper  answ’er  is  to  make  the  accuser  realise  he 
is  the  accused  person  and  is  on  his  defence.  He  must  show’ 
whether  he  or  the  Government  of  which  he  is  a  member  has 
effected  any  economies  in  the  services  in  which  riotous  extrava¬ 
gance  was  freely  alleged  to  exist  w’hen  they  were  in  opposition. 
The  truth  is  that  there  has  been  no  economy,  except  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Sinking  Fund  and  the  consequent  endangering 
of  the  national  credit,  and  that  the  extravagance  of  Liberal 
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administration  has  been  superimposed  on  the  very  structure 
against  which  the  charges  of  top-heaviness  were  so  freely  levelled 
in  former  years. 

While  criticism  has  been  so  far  effective  that  it  has  brought 
the  Unionist  party  to  the  verge  of  victory,  there  are,  it  must  be 
confessed,  some  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  certain  people 
whether  the  party  has  a  sufficiently  determined  and  coherent 
policy  to  keep  it  in  power  for  any  length  of  time.  Unless  the 
party  is  unanimous  in  the  support  of  the  main  items  of  the 
Unionist  programme,  the  return  to  power  would  be  shortly 
followed  by  irretrievable  disaster.  In  past  years  these  doubts 
and  misgivings  were  mainly  associated  with  the  comprehensive 
T'nionist  policy  of  Tariff  Eeform.  The  nine  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  policy  was  promulgated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
have  brought  some  changes.  The  leader  himself  has  been  laid 
low  by  sickness,  and  is  unable  to  take  any  further  active  part  in 
the  campaign.  The  programme  has  undergone  some  modifica¬ 
tions,  mainly  in  connection  with  the  proposed  duties  on  food¬ 
stuffs.  In  another  respect  also  changes  have  manifested  them¬ 
selves  ;  Tariff  Eeform  began  as  an  Imperial  policy,  then  it  gained 
strength  and  support  from  those  who  saw  in  it  a  means  for 
securing  and  protecting  the  British  market  for  the  British 
working  man ;  and  finally,  it  has  swung  back  to  a  policy  based 
on  a  broader  conception  of  Imperial  unity  embracing  not  only 
industrial  protection  but  Imperial  consolidation. 

The  effect  of  all  these  changes,  partly  the  result  of  the  natural 
growth  in  the  idea  of  Tariff  Eeform.  partly  also  the  consequences 
of  legitimate  pressure  from  different  sections  of  supporters,  as 
investigation  into  their  needs  and  interests  became  more  scientific, 
has  been  to  consolidate  all  sections  of  Unionist  support  until  it 
may  be  said  with  confidence  that  there  is  at  this  moment  no  other 
policy  before  the  country  which  counts  among  its  active  supporters 
more  than  one-half  of  the  people.  It  appears  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  examine  in  greater  detail  the  economic  and  political 
changes  of  the  last  nine  years,  in  order  to  demonstrate  once 
again  the  soundness  of  the  statesmanship  which  impelled  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  adopt  this  policy. 

Crreat  stress  was  properly  laid  in  the  early  days  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  significance  of  the  emigration  movement,  whether 
regarded  absolutely  as  a  purely  British  phenomenon  or  bv  com¬ 
parison  with  an  industrial  nation  like  Germany.  Assuming  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  affairs  abroad  which  exercises  an  attractive 
influence  upon  the  adventurous  spirits  of  both  countries,  we 
should  expect  in  both  countries  something  like  equal  emigration 
rates,  or  at  least  a  similar  direction  in  the  amount  of  the  move- 
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ment  from  those  countries.  As  the  following  figures  show,  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case  : — 


Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


GERMANY. 


1  Aiuouiit.  1 

Per  10,000  of 
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These  figures  show  an  enormously  larger  volume  of  emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  than  from  Germany ;  a  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  rate  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  steadily  declining 
rate  from  Germany.  In  proportion  to  the  respective  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  two  countries,  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom  is  now  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  times  as  heavy  as  from 
Germany.  From  another  point  of  view  this  phenomenon 
is  illuminating.  The  natural  increase  of  population  (i.e., 
excess  of  births  over  deaths)  in  this  country  is  about  420, OOO 
per  annum.  Our  annual  loss  by  emigration  is  therefore  about 
62  per  cent,  of  the  natural  increase.  In  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  increase  of  population  would  be  about  850,000 
per  annum,  and  the  loss  by  emigration  is  little  more  than  3  per 
cent,  of  this  increase.  The  increase  of  the  British  population 
is  thus,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  by  emigration,  reduced  to 
about  150,000  per  annum,  compared  with  considerably  more  than 
800,000  per  annum  in  Germany.  It  is  deplorable  that  all  the 
efforts  of  science,  statesmanship,  and  administration  which  have 
been  put  forward  for  more  than  a  generation  to  save  the 
lives  of  our  people,  have  been  so  far  nullified  by  the  inability 
to  support  the  population  in  our  own  country.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  German  population 
is  growing  at  a  rate  more  than  five  times  as  large  as  our  own. 

It  is  not  material  to  the  argument  of  the  previous  paragraph 
that  at  the  present  time  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  countries  within  the  Empire. 
We  are  concerned  here  only  to  note  from  the  facts  set  out  that 
there  is  this  enormous  drain  continuing  and  growing  in  volume 
each  year,  whereas  in  Germany  it  is  small  and  diminishing.  It 
is  impossible  to  attribute  this  difference  to  any  other  cause  than 
that  the  economic  and  industrial  potentialities  of  this  country 
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are  less  capable  of  satisfying  the  primary  and  fundamental  needs 
of  her  people. 

Confirmation  of  this  general  conclusion  is  supplied  by  the 
unemployment  figures  for  the  two  countries.  The  Board  of 
Trade  index  number  of  trade-union  unemployment  in  1911  was 
3‘0  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  only  1’9  per  cent,  in  Germany. 
In  1910  the  British  figure  was  4‘7  per  cent.,  compared  with  36 
per  cent,  in  1906  and  4‘0  per  cent,  in  1902.  Some  doubts  have 
been  thrown  on  the  merit  of  the  Board  of  Trade  figure  by  Mr. 
Bowley  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society  a  few 
days  ago,  the  effect  of  whose  criticism  is  to  raise  the  index  for 
1910  from  4’ 7  to  5‘2.  Assuming,  what  must  be  obviously  less 
than  the  melancholy  truth,  that  this  figure,  representative  of 
trade-union  experience,  is  typical  of  the  conditions  throughout 
the  entire  working  class — skilled  and  unskilled,  organised  and 
unorganised — there  must  have  been  in  1910  about  750,000 
persons  constantly  seeking  employment.  Statesmanship  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  any  longer  the  inability  of  this  country  to  provide 
fully  for  the  needs  of  this  large  army  of  unemployed  workmen. 
Their  very  existence  is  a  danger  to  the  State. 

Who  can  measure  the  distress  which  accompanies  the  presence 
of  this  large  army  ?  In  addition  to  diminishing  opportunities  for 
employment,  the  last  five  years  have  shown  a  decided  tendency 
to  increased  cost  of  living.  Prices  have  steadily  risen  until  in 
May  the  percentage  increase  in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  was  26 
per  cent,  above  the  level  of  1901-5.  The  following  figures  on 
this  point  are  taken  from  the  Economist  of  June  8th  :  — 

Course  of  Prices  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Other  Foods. 
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,,  March,  ,,  ... 

.  1231  . 

i:i3 

„  April,  „  ... 

.  125  . 

128 

„  May,  „  ... 

.  1261  . 

126 

During  the  present  year  the  staple  foodstuffs  consumed  by  the 
people  have  continued  to  rise  steadily,  until  last  month  the 
average  price  was  26^  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
period  1901-5.  The  other  foods  (namely,  tea,  sugar,  &c.)  have 
shown  a  downward  tendency ;  nevertheless,  their  price  is  still 
higher  by  26  per  cent,  than  during  the  datum  period.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  compensation  for  this  increase  in  cost  of  food¬ 
stuffs  by  any  corresponding  change  in  the  remuneration  of 
labour.  At  most  the  wages  earned  in  1910  showed  an  advance, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  not  more  than  about  3  per 
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'  cent,  over  the  period  1901-5.  Therefore  the  purchasing  power 
f  of  the  working  classes  in  this  short  interval  declined  by  about 

I  22  per  cent.  It  could  be  shown  by  reference  to  official  figures 

■  relating  to  Germany  and  the  United  States  that  in  the  same 

I  interval  wages  have  more  than  compensated  the  increased  cost 

of  living.  The  general  conclusion  from  the  evidence  is  unmis¬ 
takable.  Even  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  admitted  some  time  ago  that, 
“At  the  present  time  food  costs  about  15  per  cent,  more  than  it 
did  in  1899.  ...  It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  the  proportion 
of  poverty  has  increased  since  1899,  since,  although  w'ages  have 
f  risen,  they  have  not  risen  as  greatly  as  the  cost  of  living.  The 
rise  in  money  wages  since  1899  has  been  about  6  per  cent.,  which 
f  has  only  covered  part  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  ...  A 
very  real  decrement  has  been  suffered  by  all  classes  of  w'age- 
earners,  which  is  to  say,  by  the  mass  of  the  British  people.  It 
is  a  misfortune  which,  because  it  directly  affects  so  many,  is  a 
national  misfortune.” — In  Daily  Neics,  March  22nd,  1911. 

The  evidence,  therefore,  of  industrial  conditions  as  reflected 
in  emigration,  unemployment,  wages,  and  cost  of  living  proves 
that  this  country  is  becoming  an  increasingly  undesirable  place 

fto  live  in  for  the  working  classes.  When  the  condition  estab¬ 
lished  by  this  evidence  is  contrasted  with  that  of  Germany 
r  or  the  United  States,  two  countries  in  which  the  economic 
I  and  industrial  position  is  most  nearly  comparable  with  that  of 
j  our  own  country,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  difference 
can  be  attributed  only  to  the  fundamental  difference  in  the  fiscal 
systems  of  these  countries. 

Next  let  us  examine  the  changes  in  the  political  organisation 
j  of  the  British  Empire  which  have  been  instrumental  in  awaken- 
j  ing  the  nation  to  a  full  realisation  of  the  economic  and  political 

j  expediency,  and  even  urgency,  of  the  adoption  of  an  Imperial 

fiscal  system.  By  an  Imperial  fiscal  system  is  not  meant  a 
common  system  of  tariffs  throughout  the  Empire,  or  even  inter- 
imperial  Free  Trade.  It  is  left  for  an  avowedly  Free  Trade 
Government  to  reconcile  a  common  tariff  system  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  differential  and  possibly  discriminating  tariffs  in 
and  between  the  various  ports.  We  mean  by  the  expression 
I  Imperial  fiscal  system,  only  a  system  in  which  each  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  ports  will  determine  with  absolute  independence  the 
tariff  best  suited  to  its  needs,  and  in  which  the  special  interests 
of  the  Empire  shall  be  duly  regarded  and  conserved. 

The  first  and  most  significant  step  in  the  direction  of  Imperial 

(commercial  unity  in  the  last  nine  years  has  been  the  growth  of 
Preference,  not  alone  with  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  be¬ 
tween  the  dominions  themselves.  In  1903  Canada  alone  of  the 
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dominions  gave  a  preference  to  British  trade.  Since  then  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  have  established  similar  pre¬ 
ferences  in  their  tariffs,  designed  especially  to  favour  and  encourage 
British  trade.  The  advantages  of  these  preferential  tariffs  are 
being  rapidly  extended  by  each  of  the  self-governing  dominions 
to  the  others.  Further,  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  the 
extension  of  the  same  system  of  special  lower  tariffs  by  the 
Dominions  to  the  Crowm  Colonies.  The  active  assistance  of  the 
home  Government  was,  indeed,  given  to  both  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies  in  the  arrangement  of  terms  by  which  mutual 
reciprocal  preference  could  be  granted  by  these  two  portions  of 
the  King’s  dominions  to  one  another.  An  elaborate  system  and 
network  of  mutual  preferences  has  thus  been  brought  already 
into  existence  in  and  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 
The  system  is  obviously  incomplete.  So  long  as  the  United 
Kingdom  stands  completely  outside  this  beneficent  movement, 
and  refuses  to  respond  to  those  substantial  grants  of  favour 
the  continuance  of  which  can  only  be  assured  by  our  adoption 
of  a  similar  policy,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  say  that  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  Empire  is  directed  to  the  common  benefit  of 
the  Empire. 

There  is  danger  in  waiting.  Other  nations,  unhampered  by 
any  considerations  of  fiscal  pedantry,  are  showing  extraordinary 
zeal  in  attempting  to  secure  what  w'e  are  making  no  effort  to 
retain.  Arrangements  have  been  concluded  by  Canada  with 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  w'hich  are  in  effect  commercial  treaties,  or  contain 
obligations  not  less  binding  than  those  of  such  treaties. 

These  arrangements  have  now  developed  into  a  demand  for 
greater  freedom  in  the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  by  the 
dominions.  The  Government,  which  would  readily  have  acceded 
to  this  demand ,  finds  its  grant  obstructed  by  the  system  of  commer¬ 
cial  treaties  concluded  throughout  a  long  period  of  British  history. 
The  Foreign  Secretary  sneered  not  long  ago  at  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  treaties  were  negotiated  and  concluded  during  the 
Commonwealth,  but  Free  Traders  have  always  contended  that 
British  trading  privileges  abroad  are  rendered  secure  by  the 
maintenance  of  these  treaties  intact.  A  large  number  of  these 
treaties  were  concluded  at  a  time  when  all  foreign  relations, 
even  those  affecting  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Colonies, 
were  settled  by  the  Home  Government.  There  are  said  to  be 
no  fewer  than  forty-four  commercial  treaties  the  terms  of  which 
bind  Canada,  often  without  her  assent  having  been  asked  or 
required,  equally  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Equally  numerous 
are  the  treaties  which  similarly  bind  Australia,  New^  Zealand. 
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South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland.  The  decision  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  Dominions  for  independent 
treaty-making  powers  took  definite  shape  at  the  last  Imperial 
Conference.  On  that  occasion  the  Government  undertook  to 
approach  the  foreign  countries  directly  concerned  with  a  proposal 
to  release  the  Dominions  from  the  operation  of  the  treaties.  The 
reciprocal  obligations  between  the  Dominions  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  conferred  by  these  treaties  were  to  cease,  to  be  resumed 
rater,  on  a  different  basis,  as  the  result  of  direct  negotiations  by 
representatives  of  these  Dominions.  It  is  an  adequate  comment 
iqion  this  procedure  that,  except  Sweden  and  Morocco,  no  foreign 
country  has  been  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment.  They  at  least  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  essential 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  British  Empire.  For  many  years  they 
have  been  granting  a  privileged  position  to  British  trade  which, 
in  the  case  of  all  other  countries,  has  only  been  granted  in  return 
for  privileges  of  equal  value.  The  fact  that  the  Dominions  have 
been  associated  with  us  in  our  treaties  has  secured  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  some  return,  if  not  in  our  markets,  as  least  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  But  if  the  Dominions  are  to  be  permitted  to 
withdraw,  the  portion  of  the  treaty  which  would  then  remain 
would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  foreign  nations,  the  conferment  of 
obligations  without  any  reciprocal  obligation  from  ourselves.  A 
uni-lateral  arrangement  of  this  kind  could  not  be  justified  in  the 
Parliaments  or  to  the  democracies  of  those  countries.  If  the 
power  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  is  to  be  granted,  on  terms 
how'ever  limited,  to  the  Dominions,  that  power  necessarily  involves 
as  a  condition  of  its  salutary  exercise  the  capacity  to  grant  tariff 
favours  ourselves  in  return  for  equal  tariff  favours  required  by  us. 

Many  publicists  make  the  cardinal  error  of  assuming  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  our  foreign  trade.  They  point  to  its  growth 
in  recent  years,  and  especially  since  the  Tariff  Reform  cam¬ 
paign  was  launched  in  1903.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  value 
of  our  foreign  trade  has  shown  considerable  expansion  in  recent 
years.  We  may  answer  that  though  the  value  of  our  trade  has 
increased,  the  volume  has  shown  a  much  smaller  increase.  Or 
we  may  argue  that,  however  large  the  British  trade  increase  has 
been,  that  of  the  leading  foreign  countries,  such  as  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  has  increased  even  more.  However 
sound  these  positions  may  be.  it  is  not  strictly  relevant  to  the 
point  it  is  desired  to  make  here.  This  is  that  the  growth  of  our 
foreign  trade  in  recent  years  is  not  due  to  a  growth  in  the  total 
volume  of  production,  but  only  to  an  increased  dependence  on 
foreign  markets  for  the  disposal  of  a  larger  share  of  the  products 
of  British  workers.  The  position  might  be  illustrated  as  follows  : 
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Ten  years  ago,  out  of  every  dBlOO  of  commodities  produced  by 
British  labour,  some  £20  was  exported  and  ^80  retained.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  probable  that  the  proportions  have  altered 
to  £25  exported  and  £15  retained.  Attention  is  concentrated  on 
the  export  figures  because  it  is  only  in  connection  with  this 
department  of  commerce  that  official  returns  are  available.  In 
the  illustrative  case  cited  it  would  appear  that  the  export  had 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  25  or  by  25  per  cent.  This 
would  take  no  account  of  the  larger  volume  of  production  due  to 
the  work  of  an  increased  population.  In  ten  years  this  alone 
would  account  for  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent.  Hence 
the  total  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  export  trade  arising  partlv 
from  the  growth  of  population,  but  mainly  from  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  product  exported  would  amount  to  37|  per 
cent.  This  is  the  figure  which  Free  Traders  flaunt  in  the  faces  of 
their  opponents  to  disprove  and  discredit,  as  they  allege,  the 
contention  that  our  foreign  trade  is  sound  and  prosperous. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  trade  as  a  whole, 
whether  for  consumption  abroad  or  at  home,  has  grown  more 
prosperous.  Indeed  all  the  available  evidence  suggests  a  different 
conclusion.  If  all  were  well  with  our  trade  we  should  not  have 
lost  1,500,000  British  citizens  in  the  last  ten  years;  unemploy¬ 
ment  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  less;  wages 
might  with  equal  confidence  have  been  expected  to  show  a  larger 
growth.  These  facts  prove  rather  the  soundness  of  the  theory 
that  the  condition  of  British  trade  as  a  whole  has  not  improved 
in  recent  years. 

In  these  circumstances  the  increase  in  the  export  trade  has  a 
special  importance.  Never  before  has  this  country  depended  on 
markets  abroad  for  the  disposal  of  so  large  a  share  of  her  produc¬ 
tion.  We  are  therefore  more  vulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  foreign 
countries  upon  our  trade.  Any  check  to  wffiich  that  trade  might 
be  subjected  would  visit  us  wuth  very  serious  injury.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  any  markets  closed  against  us.  We  cannot 
afford  even  to  have  the  smallest  additional  barrier  placed  in  the 
path  of  our  merchants.  All  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  make 
our  entry  into  those  markets  easier  and  freer,  subject  to  fewer 
restrictions  and  meeting  lower  tariffs. 

The  approach  to  foreign  Governments  at  the  instance  of  the 
Dominions  to  relieve  us  from  those  treaty  obligations,  a  task  which 
we  somewhat  thoughtlessly  assumed  on  behalf  of  the  Dominions, 
has  not  been  successful  in  securing  its  object,  and  has  served 
only  to  render  those  nations  suspicious  of  our  intentions,  and  to 
induce  a  reconsideration  of  the  equity  of  the  treaties.  We  can. 
it  is  true,  always  denounce  our  existing  treaties;  but  no  foreign 
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minister  is  likely  in  our  day  and  under  present  conditions  to  re¬ 
commend  so  drastic  a  course.  True,  it  would  give  the  Dominions 
the  opportunity  they  desire  so  much  of  making  their  own  inde¬ 
pendent  trading  agreements.  But  how  about  our  own  interests? 
Without  desiring  to  minimise  the  trade  of  the  Dominions,  it  must 
be  recognised  that  foreign  trade  interests  are  at  present  graver 
and  greater  than  those  of  all  the  Empire  combined.  On  what 
terms  could  we  re-negotiate  the  treaties  so  as  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom?  Are  foreign  countries  likely, 
under  the  altered  circumstances,  to  grant  us  most-favoured¬ 
nation  treatment,  a  privilege  upon  which  they  place  a  high  value, 
and  the  consideration  for  which  is  a  free  entry  into  our  market  ? 
The  answer  from  those  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  this 
aspect  of  the  question  is  clear.  Such  persons  do  not  doubt  that, 
unless  we  tie  our  fiscal  freedom  in  such  manner  as  we  have 
already  done  in  the  last  Japanese  treaty,  it  is  unlikely  that  new 
treaties  would  be  negotiated.  Most-favoured-nation  treatment 
would  be  denied  us.  Privileges  which  were  extended  to  our 
keenest  competitors  would  be  withheld  from  us.  The  whole  of 
our  trade  would  be  seriously  menaced. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  Dominions  the  desire 
to  negotiate  independent  treaties  is  very  largely  the  result  of  a 
desire  to  find  new  markets  for  their  products.  If  by  any  policy 
of  preference  for  Imperial  products  we  gave  them  privileges  they 
do  not  at  present  enjoy,  much  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
present  enjoyed  by  foreign  countries  would  be  diverted  to  the 
Dominions.  So  far  as  that  diversion  was  effected,  the  need  for 
new  markets  would  be  satisfied,  and  the  demand  for  treaty¬ 
making  powers  postponed.  But  this  postponement  could  only  be 
for  a  time.  The  demand  for  treaty-making  powers  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  renewed.  The  conditions,  however,  would  be  different. 
We  should  then  have  secured  a  specially  privileged  position  in  the 
markets  of  the  Empire  and  have  conferred  equally  exceptional 
privileges  upon  Empire  trade  in  our  own  market.  Possessing 
a  tariff,  we  could  next  approach  foreign  nations  for  the  renewal 
of  our  treaties  on  terms  determined  by  our  sole  interests.  The 
Dominions  would  equally  be  able  to  negotiate  treaties  in  their 
respective  interests  without  risking  the  position  of  British  trade. 
Only  by  the  recognition  of  these  interests  and  these  necessities 
is  it  possible  to  grant  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  Dominions 
without  danger  to  the  broader  Imperial  interests. 

Considerations  such  as  these,  proving  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  policy  of  tariffs  for  securing  British  interests  and  the 
policy  of  preference  for  securing  the  interests  of  the  Empire  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  policy  is  in  the  truest  sense  Imperial.  Such 
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a  policy,  once  adopted,  would  give  the  amplest  scope  for  a  final 
settlement  of  some  of  the  great  outstanding  problems  which  have 
vexed  the  minds  of  statesmen  for  many  years.  New  sources 
of  revenue  for  financing  further  and  even  larger  measures  of 
social  reform  wnuld  be  at  once  opened  up.  Poor  Law  reform, 
readjustment  of  the  burdens  of  local  taxation  with  the  aid  of 
grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  housing  reform  both  in  the 
towns  and  rural  districts — measures  the  effective  settlement  of 
which  has  been  continually  postponed  because  of  the  financial 
difficulty — would  then  approach  a  real  solution.  These  are  social 
reforms  which  wnuld  be  a  real  boon  to  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  a  tragedy  that  devotion  to  a  fiscal  fetish  should  continue 
to  bar  the  way  to  legislation.  Tariff  Reformers  are  confident,  as 
the  result  of  a  world-wide  experience,  that  a  tariff  can  be  framed 
which  would  be  of  direct  advantage  to  the  working  classes.  The 
regulation  of  imports  would  give  greater  security  to  our  manufac¬ 
turers.  This  result  would  in  time  lead  to  the  investment  of 
cajiital  at  home  which  would  otherwise  have  been  invested  abroad. 
More  capital  invested  at  home  would  imply  production  in  larger 
quantities  at  low^er  costs.  We  should  compete  more  readily  and 
on  better  terms  in  the  markets  abroad,  and,  owing  to  the  larger 
output  and  the  increased  demand  for  labour  at  home,  more  wages 
would  be  distributed  among  our  workers  at  home.  This  is  no 
imaginary  picture;  its  reality  is  confirmed  and  corroborated,  as 
has  been  said,  by  the  unanimous  experience  of  the  civilised 
world.  There  is  not  a  country  where  the  adoption  of  a  tariff 
system  has  not  ushered  in  a  beneficial  change  in  the  progress  of 
the  working  classes.  Our  own  dominions,  Germany,  Prance, 
Italy,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  all  support  and  illustrate 
this  conclusion. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  country  is  that  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  condition  of  our  agriculture.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  industry  is  still  vital  to  our  national  interests. 
Our  defence  arrangements  would  be  greatly  simplified  if  we  could 
make  sure  of  a  large  home  supply  of  foodstuffs.  No  Govern¬ 
ment  of  wdiatever  party  complexion  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
agricultural  industry.  The  present  Government  has  passed  a 
Small  Holdings  measure  which  has  been  singularly  ineffective  in 
fulfilling  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  promoters.  They  have 
promised  a  scheme  of  land  banks  and  credit  societies,  which  has 
not  been  carried  further  than  the  stage  of  promising.  These 
attempts  and  promises  to  legislate  for  agriculture  are  at  best  the 
merest  tinkering  with  a  great  question.  There  must  be  a  tariff 
designed  to  help  agriculture  just  as  much  as  manufacturing  in- 
dusfrv.  Assistance  on  a  large  scale  mnsf  he  given  fo  a  policy 
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of  small  holdings  lor  occupying  tenants.  Credit  facilities  musl. 
be  organised  on  a  generous  basis.  Agricultural  research  must 
be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
Light  railways  must  be  encouraged,  if  necessary  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  in  rural  areas  where  the  building  of  railways  by 
private  enterprise  is  likely  to  prove  unremunerative.  A  tariif 
is  the  first  essential  of  such  a  comprehensive  agricultural  policy. 
With  it  much  may  be  accomplished  ;  without  it  nothing  can  be 
attempted. 

From  whatever  point  w^e  approach  the  great  questions  which 
are  agitating  all  political  parties,  Unionists  and  d’oriff  Eeformers 
find  an  effective  solution  in  the  policy  they  advocate.  It  is  the 
master-key  of  all  Unionist  activities.  Tjabour  unrest  will  be 
settled,  or  at  least  mitigated;  the  condition  of  the  masses  will 
be  improved  ;  agriculture  will  be  restored ;  and  the  Empire  will 
be  firmly  consolidated  by  a  determined  and  bold  policy  of  Taritf 
Tleform.  The  next  election  will  be  of  critical  importance.  We 
appeal  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  our  friends  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies  for  that  sustained  help  without  which  all  our  efforts 
are  fruitless. 


E.  E.  Smith. 


THE  HOME  KULE  BILL  IN  COMMITTEE. 


Parliamentary  anarchy  is  assured  for  the  autumn.  That  is  the 
certain  prospect  which  awaits  the  House  of  Commons  when  it 
returns  from  its  summer  holidays  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
What  form  that  anarchy  will  take  it  is  premature  to  consider,  but 
anyone  who  looks  ahead  must  see  that  the  Government  will  then 
be  in  a  desperate  condition  with  respect  to  their  three  revolu¬ 
tionary  Bills,  and  that  they  wdll  be  driven  to  new  outrages  upon 
the  rights  of  Parliament  to  which  the  Opposition  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  offer  a  violent  resistance. 

Early  in  July  the  Government  found  it  advisable  to  change 
their  plans  as  to  the  holidays,  and  determined  to  rise  a  week 
earlier  than  they  had  intended.  They  also  discovered  that  they 
could  not  make  any  further  progress  in  Committee  with  either 
of  their  principal  measures,  for  the  reason  that  the  temper  of  the 
House,  and,  not  least,  the  temper  of  their  own  party,  was  unmis¬ 
takably  against  them.  Members  were  already  jaded  and  stale. 
The  Government  majorities  were  fluctuating  widely.  The  Chief 
Whip  could  no  longer  count  on  the  regular  support  of  many  of 
those  whose  party  loyalty  was  beyond  question.  In  an  important 
division  on  Army  Supply  the  majority  fell  to  forty-six,  though  it 
included  no  few'er  than  sixty-six  Nationalists.  The  attendance  in 
the  Chamber  during  debate  had  grown  more  exiguous  than  ever. 
While  the  Franchise  Bill — which  had  been  expected  to  rouse 
party  enthusiasm  but  which  fell  extremely  flat — was  being  dis¬ 
cussed  on  Second  Reading,  there  were  times  when  not  a  score  of 
members  were  in  the  House,  though  at  questions  the  benches 
had  been  crowded.  The  fact  was  that  the  vitality  of  the  House 
was  exhausted ;  the  continued  strain  of  the  last  few  years  had 
told  on  everyone ;  tempers  were  growing  short  and  irritable ;  and 
eager  partisans  as  most  of  the  Radicals  are,  they  w^ere  over-fed 
with  the  crude  mass  of  violent  measures  which  had  been  forced 
upon  them.  In  such  an  atmosphere  it  only  needed  the  quarrel 
over  the  reversion  of  the  Hanley  seat  to  embitter  the  relations 
between  the  Government  and  the  Labour  Party,  which  have  not 
been  very  cordial  since  the  great  strike  of  last  year ;  the  more 
moderate  Liberals  were  annoyed  and  alarmed  at  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  single 
land-tax  agitation  of  Mr.  Wedgwood  and  Mr.  Hemmerde,  and 
at  his  evident  intention  to  work  up  another  whirlwind  anti- 
landlord  campaign  for  the  next  General  Election ;  and  the  wdiole 
party  has  been  discouraged  by  the  colossal  administrative  muddle 
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of  the  Insurance  Act  and  its  persistent  unpopularity  with  large 
classes  of  the  community.  All  these  circumstances,  together  with 
a  growing  sense  of  impending  failure,  combined  to  make  the 
Government  welcome  an  opportunity  to  drop  for  a  time  their 
more  acutely  contentious  business  and  consent  to  an  earlier 
adjournment. 

But  they  will  find  that  they  have  purchased  their  temporary 
ease  very  dearly,  and  that  when  the  autumn  comes  there  wull  be 
a  heavy  bill  to  pay.  For  though  the  Commons  have  been  sitting 
since  February  the  cardinal  measures  of  the  session  are  still 
very  little  advanced.  The  Home  Rule  Bill  has  been  six  days  and 
a  half  in  Committee,  but  practically  only  the  first  clause  has 
been  finished.  The  Committee  stages  of  the  two  other  Bills  are 
not  so  much  as  begun.  Let  us  recall  what  happened  last  year. 
Then  the  autumn  session  w^as  given  up  entirely  to  the  Insurance 
Bill,  which  was  driven  through  under  the  closure,  regardless  as 
to  which  clauses  were  properly  discussed  and  wrhich  were  not, 
the  main  and  avowed  object  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
being  to  reach  the  end  by  mid-December,  so  that  his  “Christmas 
gift”  might  be  ready  for  the  last  post  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
direct  result  of  that  flagrant  Parliamentary  scandal  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  unspeakable  morass  in  which  the  Insurance  Commissioners 
have  been  floundering  for  months  in  a  frantic  endeavour  to  get 
at  least  part  of  the  Act  into  operation  by  July  15th.  But  the 
scandal  of  last  year  will  be  nothing  to  that  of  1912,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  try  to  drive  their  three — or  even  two  out  of  the  three — 
measures  through  Committee  simultaneously,  without  adequate 
discussion  and  wdth  no  real  freedom  of  debate.  The  Home  Rule 
Bill  alone  should  monopolise  all,  and  far  more  than  all,  the  time 
that  is  available  for  public  business  in  the  coming  autumn  session. 
There  is  talk  in  certain  quarters  of  carrying  the  session  into 
March  of  next  year.  But  before  that  crowning  piece  of  political 
tyranny  and  partisanship  is  attempted,  the  Government  are 
likely  to  be  made  aware  of  the  kind  of  resistance  they  will  have  to 
overcome. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  under  such  circumstances  the 
Irish  Nationalists  are  speaking  bitterly  of  the  Government  and 
their  conduct  of  business.  Outw'ardly  there  is  no  sign  of  friction. 
The  Irishmen  are  most  assiduous  in  their  attendance.  In  token 
of  their  zeal  they  have  consented  to  the  publication  of  a  daily  list 
of  attendances — and  absences — on  the  part  of  their  party. 
Again  and  again  the  Nationalist  vote  alone  has  enabled  the 
Government  to  make  a  decent  show  on  important  divisions, 
where  Irish  interests  have  not  been  primarily  affected.  But  in 
private  it  is  no  secret  that  prominent  Irishmen  speak  their  minds 
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frankly  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  accursed 
Insurance  Act — accursed,  of  course,  in  the  blighting  influence 
which  it  has  had  upon  the  popularity  of  the  Government,  and 
therefore  upon  their  chances  of  remaining  sufficiently  long  in 
office  to  carry  Home  Rule  by  the  effluxion  of  time  in  accordance 
with  the  Parliament  Act.  Moreover,  they  have  more  than  a  few 
curses  to  spare  for  the  fate  which  has  linked  their  fortunes  with  all 
the  meanness  and  shabbiness  of  the  Welsh  Church  Bill,  and,  as  if 
that  were  not  enough,  with  the  highly  explosive  material  which 
lurks  in  the  Franchise  Bill  and  the  jxissible  extension  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  to  women.  Above  all,  they  feel  that  the  prospects  of  Home 
Rule  have  been  terribly  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  so  little  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  with  the  Bill  during  the  summer  months, 
and  that,  where  the  maximum  of  free  discussion  was  obviously 
desirable,  the  Government  have  so  mismanaged  matters,  by  their 
miserable  efforts  to  placate  all  sections  of  the  Coalition  at  once, 
that  they  will  be  compelled,  as  soon  as  the  House  resumes  in 
October,  to  introduce  a  drastic  closure  resolution,  for  which  there 
will  be  no  moral  excuse  whatsoever. 

As  has  been  said,  only  the  first  clause  has  been  finished  in 
Committee,  and  as  that  is  the  general  clause  setting  up  an  Irish 
Parliament,  it  provided  a  convenient  opportunity  for  debating 
the  general  question  of  Ulster.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  Ulster  discussion  was  that  it  was  not  raised  by  an 
Ulster  member,  but  by  a  Cornish  Liberal,  afflicted  with  sore 
doubts  as  to  the  security  of  Protestant  Ulster  under  Catholic  and 
Nationalist  rule.  The  Ulster  difficulty  was  Mr.  Agar-Robartes’ 
chief  stumbling-block  to  Home  Rule,  and  so  he  moved  that  the 
four  most  Protestant  counties  of  the  North  of  Ireland — Perry, 
Down,  Antrim,  and  Armagh — should  be  excluded  from  the 
control  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  One  would  have  thought 
a  priori  that  an  Ulsterman  would  have  taken  good  care  to  set 
down  this  amendment  first  on  the  paper.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  so  set  down,  but  was  withdrawn  when  Mr.  Agar-Robartes 
tabled  his  amendment  to  the  same  effect,  for  the  tactical  reason 
that  it  was  better  the  proposal  should  come  from  the  Ministerial 
side,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  other  Liberal  members  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Government.  But  then  came  the  searching 
question  whether  Protestant  Ulster  really  desired  to  be  excluded 
permanently  from  participation  in  an  Irish  Parliament,  assuming 
for  argument’s  sake  that  the  Home  Rule  Parliament  was  securely 
established  on  College  Green.  To  that  question  no  very  decisive 
answer  was  given  during  the  debate.  The  dominant  motive  of 
the  Ulster  Unionists  in  voting  for  exclusion  was  the  feeling  that 
exclusion  would  make  Home  Rule  impossible. 
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Sir  Edward  Carson  did,  indeed,  make  it  crystal  clear  that  he 
and  his  friends  would  not  listen  to  any  suggestion  of  compromise. 
He  dissipated  once  and  for  all  the  idea  that  the  Irish  question 
might  be  solved  by  allowing  the  Protestant  counties  to  retain 
their  present  connection  with  the  British  Parliament,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  and  the  other  Unionists  throughout  Ireland 
accepted  Home  Eule  on  those  terms.  He  promised  that  he  would 
not  abate  a  jot  of  his  opposition  to  Home  Eule  for  the  rest  of 
Ireland  whether  the  four  counties  were  excluded  or  not,  and 
candidly  admitted  that  his  chief  motive  in  supporting  the  exclu¬ 
sion  was  his  knowledge  that  any  Irish  Parliament  wdiich  did  not 
include  the  north-east  of  Ireland  was  doomed  to  inevitable  failure. 
As  to  that  there  is  evidently  no  real  division  of  opinion  between 
Irish  Unionists  and  Irish  Nationalists.  The  anxiety  of  the  latter 
was  marked,  so  long  as  they  had  any  doubt  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Irish  Unionists  and  suspected  the  willingness  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  arrange  a  deal  on  those  terms.  Whether  Irishmen  are 
composed  of  tw’o  nations  or  one,  at  least  Ireland  herself  is  one,  and 
all  Ireland  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  same  Government  and  send 
its  representatives  to  the  same  Parliament.  No  one  spoke  more 
earnestly  and  eloquently  on  this  point  than  Mr.  W.  O’Brien, 
who  vowed  that  he  would  rather  cut  off  his  right  hand  than 
consent  to  the  mutilation  of  Ireland,  and  would  gladly  see  the 
attainment  of  Home  Eule  once  more  deferred  than  that  it  should 
he  achieved  at  such  an  intolerable  price.  Whether  the  Union 
he  maintained  or  torn  up,  history,  geography,  expediency,  and 
common  sense  demand  that  it  shall  remain  a  single  political 
entity. 

That  is  clearly  the  decision  to  which  the  Government  themselves 
have  come.  Mr.  Birrell  told  the  House,  practically  in  so  many 
n'ords,  that  the  Cabinet  had  fully  and  anxiously  explored  every 
possible  alternative  for  according  special  treatment  to  Ulster,  and 
had  reached  the  conclusion  that  none  was  practical  or  feasible. 
Ulster,  he  said,  must  stand  in  w’ith  the  rest  of  Ireland;  the 
minority  could  not  dissociate  itself  from  the  majority,  nor  wmuld  it 
long  desire  to  do  so.  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Air.  Churchill  had  in 
their  speeches  on  the  Second  Heading  used  language  implying  that 
if  Ulster  obstinately  adhered  to  her  resolve  not  to  accept  Home 
Rule,  and  if  the  British  Government  w^re  confronted  with  the 
dreadful  choice  of  either  imposing  Home  Eule  on  Ulster  by  force 
of  arms  or  finding  some  other  solution,  then  thdt  other  solution 
would  have  to  be  found.  Naturally,  and  quite  fairly.  Ministers 
were  repeatedly  pressed  to  explain  what  that  other  solution  was. 
With  one  accord  they  carefully  declined  the  invitation,  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  ATr.  Churchill  were  never  seen  in  their  places 
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all  the  time  the  Ulster  question  was  being  discussed  in  Com¬ 
mittee.  Eventually,  a  laboured  statement  was  drawn  from  the 
Prime  Minister  that  there  was  “no  difference  of  opinion  of  any  sort 
or  kind  in  the  Government  on  the  matter,”  and  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  placed  on  the  words  of  his  two  colleagues  was  quite  un¬ 
authorised.  But  the  official  denial  can  have  deceived  no  one  who 
listened  to  the  speeches  in  question. 

Of  course,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  spoke  of  another 
solution  they  had  any  definite  idea  what  it  should  be.  It  may  only 
mean  that  these  two  Ministers  are  more  convinced  than  their  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  madness  of  attempting  to  coerce  Ulster  by  force  of 
arms,  and  w'oiild  rather  give  up  the  Home  Eule  project  and  face 
the  resentment  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  than  be  consenting  parties 
to  such  a  crime.  But  no  one  really  believes  that  if  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war  were  in  immediate  prospect  in  Ireland  the  present 
Government  would  dare  to  employ  the  soldiers.  The  time¬ 
servers  now  in  office  would  gladly  find  some  excuse  for  resigna¬ 
tion  in  order  to  escape  from  so  fearful  a  dilemma.  They  know 
that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  came  very  near  the  mark  when  he  said  that 
they  would  run  a  good  chance  of  being  lynched  in  the  streets  of 
Ijondon  if  they  attempted  to  drive  Ulster  out  of  the  Union  at  the 
point  of  British  bayonets. 

The  present  position,  therefore,  as  defined  by  the  recent  debates 
is  that  the  Government  are  going  blindly  on  with  their  Bill  to 
the  end,  in  the  uneasy  hope  that  the  threats  of  Ulster  may  prove 
to  be  mere  bluster.  They  profess  to  expect  a  certain  amount  of 
rioting,  with  the  broken  heads  and  effusion  of  blood  which  are  the 
normal  accompaniments  of  disorder  in  the  streets  of  Belfast.  But 
they  still  ridicule  the  idea  of  civil  w’ar,  and  they  gamble  on  the 
chance  that  when  the  Home  Eule  Bill  becomes  law  it  will  be 
accepted  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  accepted  forty-odd  years  ago,  when  similar 
threats  were  uttered  wffiich  came  to  naught.  But  there  is  no  real 
analogy  between  the  two  cases,  and  the  Government  are  staking 
their  exi.stence  on  a  faulty  parallel.  They  obviously  have  no 
alternative  plan.  The  Irish  Nationalists  would  not  listen  to  it. 
even  if  they  had.  Nor  is  there  any  conceivable  alternative  which 
will  afford  a  permanently  tolerable  solution.  And  yet,  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  imperious 
necessities  of  the  moment  will  impose  some  alternative  scheme  for 
the  exclusion  of  Ulster  upon  all  parties  to  the  quarrel,  with  the 
result  that  a  new  Irish  problem  will  be  created  more  intractable 
than  any  before.  Lord  Morley  remarked  the  other  day  that  people 
had  little  conception  of  the  part  that  improvisation  plays  in 
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politics.  It  is  more  than  likely  to  play  a  dominant  part  in  Irish 
affairs  a  year  or  two  hence,  if  the  Government  last  so  long. 

These  Ulster  debates  proved  beyond  all  question  that  the 
opposition  of  Ulster  is  the  real  crux  of  Home  Rule,  and  that  if 
the  Ulster  Unionists  make  good  their  threats  of  resistance  they 
can  bring  to  naught  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Government  and 
the  Nationalists.  The  latter  have  contributed  very  little  to  the 
debates.  They  are  almost  a  silent  party.  Their  leader’s  rare 
speeches  abound  in  smooth  words  and  the  blandest  invitations. 
But  the  Irish  Unionists  are  not  deceived.  It  is  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Devlin  and  to  Mr.  Dillon  that  they  look  as  the  real  exponents  of 
Irish  Nationalism,  and,  try  as  they  will,  these  two  cannot  help 
their  furious  partisanship  and  their  implacable  hatreds — hot  and 
impetuous  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  cold  and  venomous  in 
the  case  of  the  latter — from  coming  to  the  surface.  Listening 
sometimes  to  Mr.  Redmond’s  plausibility,  a  Unionist  may  feel  as 
Cicero  said  he  felt  when  listening  to  Catiline — almost  deceived. 
But  five  minutes  of  Mr.  Devlin’s  fervid  or  Mr.  Dillon’s  frigid 
passion  bring  back  all  one’s  doubts  and  fears  redoubled,  and 
explain  the  dour  determination  of  the  Ulster  Protestants  never  to 
be  under  the  heel  of  either  one  or  the  other  as  long  as  they  possess 
the  means  of  self-defence. 

After  the  Ulster  debate  came  a  discussion  on  an  amendment 
to  omit  the  proposed  Irish  Senate  and  make  the  new  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  consist  simply  of  a  House  of  Commons.  Once  more  it  w^as 
a  Liberal  member — a  rigid,  non-compromising  Single-Chamber 
advocate — who  brought  forward  the  proposal,  and  he  did  so  on 
the  ground  that  he  w'as  conscientiously  opposed  to  all  Second 
Chambers,  and  did  not  care  w^hether  the  Irish  Nationalists  wanted 
a  Senate  or  not.  To  his  evident  surprise  the  Opposition  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  of  supporting  him.  This  was,  indeed,  a 
most  extraordinary  example  of  Parliamentary  tactics.  Here 
were  the  pledged  and  passionate  supporters  of  the  Bi-cameral 
system,  who  all  through  the  long  Constitutional  struggle  had 
kept  the  Double-Chamber  flag  so  bravely  flying,  upholding  an 
amendment  to  do  aw’ay  with  an  Irish  Senate,  which  had  been 
deliberately  designed  as  a  body  w^here  the  Unionist  minority 
would  receive  fair  representation  and  be  best  able  to  make  its 
influence  felt.  How  was  such  a  course  justified  ?  It  was  justified 
by  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  pretext  that  he  and  his  friends  objected 
to  the  name  of  Parliament  being  applied  to  the  new  Irish  Legis¬ 
lature,  that  in  their  view  the  Irish  Parliament  ought  to  be  no 
more  than  a  Provincial  Council,  and  therefore  there  was  no  need 
of  a  Senate  at  all.  But  such  a  finely-spun  defence  was  ludicrous 
when  the  plain  and  obvious  reason  for  the  course  taken  by  the 
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Unionists  stared  everyone  full  in  the  face.  The  Op[)osition 
tacticians  seem  to  have  indulged  a  wild  hope  that  they  might  get 
the  members  of  the  Labour  party — who  are  pledged  to  vote 
against  Second  Chambers  on  each  and  every  opportunity  that 
arises — to  join  them,  and  so,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Single- 
Chamber  Eadicals,  put  the  Government  in  a  minority. 

But  this  piece  of  tactical  opportunism  never  stood  the  slightest 
chance  of  success,  though  it  seemed  to  give  Mr.  Eedmond  a 
momentary  start.  Did  the  Unionist  leaders  really  think  that  if 
they  were  able  to  bring  themselves  momentarily  to  desert  their 
principles,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  larger  good,  Mr.  Eainsav 
MacDonald  and  his  friends  would  be  unequal  to  the  same  heroic 
abnegation?  If  so,  they  were  soon  undeceived.  Mr.  MacDonald 
pulled  a  very  wry  face,  but  said  that  he  and  his  party  would  vote 
for  an  Irish  Senate  in  order  to  save  the  Irish  Parliament.  And 
so  the  comedy  ended.  Nevertheless,  such  ingenious  performances 
are  not  a  little  dangerous.  For  certain  Unionist  speakers,  on  being 
hard  pressed  by  their  opponents,  boldly  committed  themselves  to 
the  proposition  that  if  ever  a  federal  system  is  set  up  in  this  coun¬ 
try  they  will  support  a  Single-Chamber  legislature  for  each  of  the 
constituent  States,  while  stipulating,  of  course,  for  a  strong  Bi¬ 
cameral  system  for  the  Federal  Parliament.  That  is  the  only 
logical  result  of  their  speeches  and  votes  in  the  matter  of  the 
Irish  Senate.  But  will  that  be  the  official  Unionist  programme 
when  the  actual  day  arrives?  It  is  more  than  doubtful.  The 
moral  is  that  when  opportunist  tactics  clash  with  settled  iirinciple 
it  is  much  better  to  stick  to  principle.  Political  gymnastics  only 
puzzde  the  plain  party  man  who  knows  that  whatever  sort  of  Par¬ 
liament  is  set  up  in  Ireland  Conservative  ]>rinciples  are  better  likely 
to  be  safeguarded  by  an  Irish  Senate  than  by  an  Irish  House  of 
Commons. 

And  then  came  a  long  discussion  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  over  the  Irish  Parliament.  Once  more  the  tacticians 
came  to  the  front,  and  an  amendment  was  moved  to  omit  the 
sub-section  which  specifically  enacts  that — 

Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
or  anything  contained  in  this  Act,  the  supreme  power  and 
authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
remain  unaffected  and  undiminished  over  all  persons,  matters, 
and  things  within  his  Alajesty’s  dominions. 

If  this  amendment  had  come  from  the  Nationalist  benches  one 
could  have  understood  it  better.  Unionists  believe  that  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  is  political  independence. 
Here  was  a  sub-section  expressly  enacting  the  continued  supremacy 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  such  as  might  well  have  been  moved 
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by  the  Unionists  if  it  had  not  appeared  in  the  text  of  the  Bill ; 
and,  indeed,  it  actually  was  moved  by  Sir  Henry  James  in  1898, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Second  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  accepted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  But  now  the  Unionists  were  anxious  to  omit  it ! 

Tn  the  name  of  Heaven,  why?  Because,  they  said,  this  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  futile  safeguard  to  be  introduced  into  the  Bill  unless  the 
Government  told  the  House  exactly  how  they  intended  to  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  if  and  when  the 
occasion  arose.  And  yet  while  they  said  that  it  was  futile  to 
assert  the  “supremacy”  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  they  fought 
their  hardest  for  the  insertion  of  the  word  “subordinate”  to 
qualify  and  limit  the  new  Irish  Parliament.  And  the  Govern- 
Tiient,  which  had  upheld  the  one,  just  as  vigorously  resisted  the 
other !  Such  are  Parliamentary  tactics.  The  days  of  bitter 
wrangling  over  diphthongs  are  not  yet  passed,  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  whole  situation  was  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  constitu¬ 
tionally  it  does  not  appear  to  matter  a  straw  whether  the  sub¬ 
section  is  in  the  Bill  or  not.  The  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  the  subordination  of  the  Irish  Parliament  will  be 
entirely  unaffected  by  the  introduction  or  omission  of  the  specific 
words. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  wholly  a  verbal  wrangle.  The  reality  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  vital  and  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  Home  Rule  controversy.  All  Unionists  instinc¬ 
tively  feel  what  has  been  so  well  expressed  by  i\Ir.  Balfour  and 
Ijord  Hugh  Cecil,  that  it  is  highly  dangerous  for  any  great  country 
to  give  to  the  people  of  a  smaller  country,  with  which  it  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  associated  in  political  unity,  the  outward  forms  of 
national  independence,  unless  it  is  prepared  to  see  those  forms  de¬ 
liberately  used  for  the  purposes  of  extorting  an  independent  status. 
Once  admit  that  Ireland  is  a  nation  and  give  her  a  Parliament — not 
a  Legislature  or  a  Council,  but  a  Parliament — and  it  is  certain 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Irish  Parliament  will  assert  its  independ¬ 
ence  in  ways  which  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  superior 
Parliament  to  check  and  restrain.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  supremacy,  or  suzerainty,  or  sovereignty,  or  over-lordshij), 
hut  hovv  in  these  days  are  they  to  be  asserted  in  practice?  It  is 
notorious  that  they  cannot  be  asserted.  The  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  legally  supreme  over  the  Parliaments  of  the  overseas 
dominions.  But  that  supremacy,  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics, 
is  dead  and  cannot  be  revived.  The  last  time  the  Home 
Government  seriously  interfered  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
a  colony  was  in  the  case  of  Natal.  The  Natal  Government 
promptly  resigned,  and  the  Home  Government,  to  escape  from 
the  deadlock,  was  compelled  to  give  way.  So,  in  case  of  serious 
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conflict  between  the  Irish  and  Imperial  Parliaments,  where  the 
Irish  Government  feels  that  it  has  the  Irish  national  sentiment 
behind  it,  no  real  assertion  of  supremacy  will  be  possible,  and  no 
one  knows  this  better  than  the  Prime  Minister,  who  put  forward 
the  ridiculous  plea  that,  in  case  of  collision  between  the  rival 
Parliaments,  the  Courts  of  Law  would  uphold  the  superior 
authority  of  the  British.  Of  course  they  would ;  but  as  Mr, 
Balfour  said,  what  then?  Suppose  the  Irish  Government  resigned, 
as  the  Natal  Government  resigned  in  protest  against  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Mr.  Churchill,  and  no  other  could 
be  formed,  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  verdict  of  a  Court  of 
Law?  Or  suppose  they  did  not  resign,  but  defied  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  Courts.  The  employment  of  force  is  utterly  out  of 
the  question  except  in  the  very  gravest  issues,  and  the  only  other 
alternative  is  for  the  supreme  authority  to  give  way.  Such  is 
the  paradoxical  value  of  the  much  boasted  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  It  plays  a  useful  part  in  restoring  the 
courage  of  nervous  Liberal  Home  Eulers,  and  it  figures  largely  in 
platform  speeches.  But  it  is  a  sham,  and  known  to  be  a  sham. 
If  it  were  not,  it  would  not  be  accepted  with  so  much  complacency 
by  the  Irish  Nationalists. 


Auditor  Tantum. 


THE  CENTENAEY  OF  PAKODY. 


That  there  were  parodists  before  the  year  1812  is,  of  course, 
obvious  to  anyone  with  but  the  most  casual  acquaintance  with 
our  own  older  literature  or  with  the  literature  of  classic  times.  In 
a  sense,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  modern  parody  dates  from 
the  publication  of  a  small  anonymous  topical  volume  just  one 
hundred  years  ago.  For  the  parody  that  we  know  to-day — we 
have  living  at  least  half  a  dozen  admirable  exponents  of  this  art 
of  artful  imitation — may  be  said  to  derive  more  from  the  spirit 
that  informed  The  Rejected  Addresses  than  from  that  of 
Aristophanes  among  the  ancients,  from  certain  of  the 

Elizabethans,  from  Buckingham’s  Rehearsal,  from  Ambrose 
Phillip’s  Splendid  Shilling,  or  from  the  Pipe  of  Tobacco 
of  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne.  Perhaps  the  forerunner  of  the  Re¬ 
jected  Addresses  most  akin  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  last 
mentioned,  but  Browne’s  pamphlet  (published  in  1736)  though  it 
cleverly  parodied  the  writings  of  men  whose  work  has  lived,  has 
not  itself  lived  beyond  bare  mention  in  more  recondite  literary 
studies;  indeed,  scarcely  beyond  the  generation  which  it  first 
entertained.  The  Rejected  Addresses  did  more  than  this,  it 

delighted  the  generation  for  which  it  was  produced,  and  it  has 
continued  to  hold  a  high  place  among  the  humorous  literature  of 
the  past  that  is  read  in  the  present.  The  continuous  tenacity  of 
its  hold  on  readers  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
in  the  British  Museum  many  separate  editions  of  the  work,  but 

by  no  means  representative  copies  of  all,  for  though  the  book 

reached  its  fifteenth  edition  during  the  second  year  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  twenty-fourth  by  1855,  these  twenty-four  editions 
are  represented  by  but  half  a  dozen  examples.  In  this  year, 
when  the  little  book  completes  its  hundred  years  of  active  life, 
there  are  three  separate  editions  on  the  market — to  employ  the 
market  phrase — and  this  seems  eloquent  testimony  to  its  con¬ 
tinued  hold  on  readers.  Its  effect  has  been  considerable,  for  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  how  marked  a  change  came  over 
the  art  of  parody  after  its  publication;  how,  indeed,  successive 
practitioners  of  the  art  have  sought,  with  varying  success,  to 
follow  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  little  “topical”  book  of  1812 
rather  than  the  methods  of  earlier  parodists. 

Leaving,  however,  for  the  present  the  subject  of  their  in¬ 
fluence,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  at  the  moment  to  recall 
something  of  the  circumstances  in  which  The  Rejected  Addresses 
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were  produced  aud  soruething  of  the  uianiier  in  which  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  received.  There  are  probably  many  people  not  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  book  who  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  say  off¬ 
hand  why  it  received  its  title  and  what  was  its  inspiring  cause. 
It  was  on  Friday,  February  24th,  1809 — a  Friday  in  Lent,  when 
there  had  been  no  performance  or  rehearsal — that  Drury  I,ane 
Theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  story  runs  that  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  was  seen  at  the  Piazza  in  Covent  Garden 
drinking,  while  the  theatre,  of  which  he  w’as  one  of  the  principal 
owners,  was  blazing  away.  The  friend  who  found  him  thus 
occupied  expressed  surprise  that  he  should  be  able  to  face  the 
disaster  so  imperturbably.  “Surely,”  said  Sheridan,  with  admir¬ 
able  sangfroid,  “a  man  may  enjoy  a  glass  of  wine  by  his  own 
fireside.”  The  remark  was  characteristic  not  only  of  the  witty 
dramatist,  but  also  it  may  be  of  the  late  eighteenth-century  ideal 
of  gentlemanly  behaviour  in  time  of  crisis.  The  burning  of  the 
theatre  does  not  concern  us,  though  it  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  rebirth  of  the  genial  art  of  parody.  Having  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  Old  Drury  had,  of  course,  to  be  rebuilt,  for  a  century 
ago  the  life  of  the  Drama  w-ould  not  have  been  considered  possible 
without  its  time-honoured  headquarters.  To-day  the  Drama  has 
many  dwellings,  but  tradition  still  regards  Drury  Lane,  despite 
its  changes,  as  the  chief  of  them. 

Drury  Lane  was  being  rebuilt,  was,  indeed,  so  far  completed 
that  the  day  of  its  reopening  had  been  fixed,  when  it  occurred  to 
someone  that  the  writing  of  the  poetical  address  to  be  spoken, 
inevitably,  at  the  opening,  should  be  made  available  to  public 
competition.  Such  a  competition  was  then  something  of  a 
novelty.  The  day  w'as  still  far  off  when  every  journal  should 
seek  to  stimulate  the  cacoethes  scrihendi  among  its  readers  by 
offering  money  prizes  for  the  most  varied  manifestations  of 
literary  art,  knack,  or  ingenuity.  The  freshness  of  the  scheme 
was  perhaps  responsible  for  the  shortness  of  time  that  was  given 
to  would-be  competitors  to  “woo  the  Muse,”  as  it  would  then 
have  been  the  fashion  to  phrase  it.  The  opening  of  the  theatre 
had  been  fixed  for  October  10th,  and  that  date  was  but  about 
two  months  off  when  the  following  simple  advertisement  appeared 
in  most  of  the  daily  papers  on  August  14th  : — 

“  Re-building  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

“  The  Committee  are  desirous  of  promoting  a  free  and  fair  competition  for 
an  Address  to  be  spoken  upon  the  opening  of  the  Theatre,  which  will  take 
place  upon  the  10th  of  October  next.  Tliey  have,  therefore,  thought  fit  to 
announce  to  the  public  that  they  will  he  glad  to  receive  any  such  com¬ 
positions,  addressed  to  their  Secretary,  at  the  Treasury-office  in  Drury 
Tjane,  on  or  before  the  lOth  of  September,  sealed  up;  with  a  distinguishing 
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word,  number,  or  motto,  on  the  cover,  corresponding  with  the  inscription  on 
a  separate  sealed  paper,  containing  the  name  of  the  author,  which  will  not 
be  opened  unless  containing  the  name  of  the  successful  candidate.” 

This  advertisement  had  appeared  in  some  of  the  journals  on 
August  8th,  and  the  latest  sending-in  day  was  then  given  as 
August  31st,  but  owing  to  an  error  the  publication  of  some  of 
the  advertisements  was  delayed,  and  therefore  the  date  was  post¬ 
poned  until  September  10th.  Intending  competitors  had  thus 
one  day  less  than  a  lunar  month  in  which  to  summon  up  in¬ 
spiration  and  polish  its  results.  The  advertisement,  it  will  be 
seen,  gave  no  promise  of  reward — though  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  a  prize  of  twenty  pounds  was  offered — so  that  the  addressing 
of  manuscripts  to  the  Treasury  office  must  have  seemed 
tantalising. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  addresses  actually  sent  in  in 
response  to  this  invitation,  something  may  be  said  later.  None 
of  them  satisfied  the  judging  committee,  and  the  actual  address 
that  was  spoken  on  the  opening  day  was  written  by  Lord  Byron 
—who  was  himself  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  who,  says  one 
writer,  had  “scorned  to  send  in  in  competition.”  The  secretary 
to  the  Drury  Lane  committee  was  Charles  Ward,  who  married 
Jane  Linley,  a  sister  of  Sheridan’s  wife,  and  it  is  to  him  that 
we  owe  the  happy  idea  which  resulted  in  the  reopening  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  being  responsible  for  the  rebirth,  or  revivifying  of 
the  art  of  parody.  It  was,  presumably,  while  reading  the  com¬ 
peting  addresses  that  Ward  thought  of  the  possibility  of  “Ee- 
jected  Addresses  ” — for  those  words  are  written  across  the  back 
of  one  of  the  manuscripts  duly  delivered  at  “the  Treasury  office 
in  Drury  Lane,”  and  we  know  from  one  of  the  authors  that  it 
was  Ward  who  gave  them  the  idea.  Those  authors  were  the 
brothers  James  and  Horace  Smith — now  chiefly  remembered  in 
association  with  The  Rejected  Addresses,  then  young  men  who 
varied  their  occupations  as  solicitor  and  stockbroker  by  contribut¬ 
ing  light  verse  to  the  magazines.  Ward’s  suggestion  fell  on 
fruitful  soil ,  for  within  six  weeks  the  brothers  had  written  a  score 
of  Addresses  supposed  to  have  been  sent  in  by  various  well-known 
writers,  and  to  these  they  added  the  actual  one  that  had  been 
sent  in  by  Horace  Smith,  apparently  getting  it  back  from  the 
friendly  secretary  for  the  purpose.  Though  the  little  collection 
was  completed,  it  was  not,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  regarded 
as  a  promising  speculation  by  the  booksellers,  and  the  supposed 
“Rejected  Addresses”  bade  fair  to  justify  their  title;  for  it  is 
said  that  not  a  publisher  could  be  found  with  the  courage  to  make 
them  public,  until  one  John  Miller  was  persuaded  to  do  so  on 
condition  that  the  authors  should  be  satisfied  with  half  of  the 
VOL.  xcii.  N.s.  Q 
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l)i-ofits  “should  there  be  any.”  The  authors  accepted  this 
problematical  moiety  offered  by  the  temerarious  publisher,  and  the 
addresses  were  hurried  out  in  a  small  anonymous  volume  entitled 
Rejected  Addresses ;  or,  the  New  Theatrum  Poetarum. 

The  book  was  an  instant  success — one  of  “  the  luckiest  hits  in 
literature  ” — and  speculation  was  soon  busy  seeking  to  discover 
the  authorship.  Writing  to  John  Murray  on  October  19th,  1812, 
Lord  Byron  said,  “I  think  the  Rejected  Addresses  by  far  the 
best  thing  of  the  kind  since  the  Rolliad,  and  wish  you  had  pub¬ 
lished  them.  Tell  the  author  ‘  I  forgive  him  ’  were  he  twenty 
times  over  our  Satirist ;  and  think  his  imitations  not  at  all  inferior 
to  the  famous  ones  of  Hawkins  Browne.”  (Most  present-day 
readers  who  compared  them  would  think  that  Byron  understated 
the  case ;  the  sustained  and  various  addresses  are  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  “whiffs  ”  of  A  Pipe  of  Tobacco.)  Four  days  later 
the  poet  wTote  again  to  the  publisher  :  “I  like  the  volume  of 
Rejected  Addresses  better  and  better.”  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is 
recorded,  that  Murray  had  refused  to  buy  the  copyright  for 
twenty  pounds,  he  must  have  squirmed  at  his  correspondent’s 
words,  and  at  other  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  little  book,  for 
Byron  hailed  it  in  his  letters,  Jeffrey  accorded  it  the  honour  of  a 
careful  appreciation  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  if  the  few 
who  bestow  the  laurels  of  fame  were  quick  in  welcoming  the 
book,  the  public  that  gives  the  more  substantial  rewards  was  no 
less  ready.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1812  that  The  Rejected 
Addresses  were  published,  and  in  the  following  year  the  publisher 
found  it  worth  his  while  to  buy  their  half-share  of  it  from  the 
authors — with  an  earlier  and  less  successful  venture,  Horace  in 
London,  thrown  in — for  one  thousand  pounds!  In  1819  John 
Murray  acquired  the  right  to  publish  the  seventeenth  edition, 
paying  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  guineas  for  it,  when  he 
might  have  had  the  whole  copyright  seven  years  earlier  for  little 
more  than  a  sixth  of  the  sum.  That  the  seventeenth  edition 
was,  at  the  price,  no  great  bargain  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  eighteenth  was  not  called  for  until  1833.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  work  need  not  be  enlarged  upon ;  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  ever  been  “out  of  print  ”  for  more 
than  a  year  or  two  at  a  time  during  the  century  of  its  existence. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  literary  qualities  that  have 
given  the  Rejected  Addresses  their  unique  position  among 
humorous  verse,  we  may  perhaps  find  them  mainly  in  the  way 
in  which  the  writers  did  their  work,  but  partly  also  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  fortunate  in  their  opportunity.  Wordsworth, 
Byron,  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  Scott,  Southey,  Moore,  and  Cobbett 
— it  was  a  remarkable  time  that  presented  such  a  group  of  men 
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before  a  parodist  as  his  contemporaries.  Had  their  “models”  all 
been  such  as  William  T.  Fitzgerald,  “Laura  Matilda”'  or 
“Monk”  Lewis,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  all  the  genius  of 
the  parodists  would  not  have  m^de  the  book  live  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  so  long.  But  in  suggesting 
that  the  lasting  fame  of  the  men  parodied  has  had  something  to 
do  with  the  lasting  fame  of  the  parodies,  it  is  not  meant  in  any 
way  to  belittle  the  work  of  the  parodists.  It  must,  however,  be 
recognised  that  they  had  the  luck  to  have  contemporary  poets  of 
lasting  interest,  and  it  must  be  further  recognised  that  they  had 
the  critical  acumen  to  select  for  imitation  several  writers  who 
had  not  then  won  to  fame,  though  they  are  now  among  the  most 
famous  of  those  parodied.  The  selection  of  men  who  were  yet 
to  become  famous  as  well  as  those  who  already  loomed  overlarge 
in  the  public  eye  was  an  indication  of  the  writers’  sound  literary 
judgment.  It  may  be  added  that  they  only  hit  upon  two  models 
who  had  actually  been  among  those  who  sent  in  addresses  in 
competition — William  T.  Fitzgerald  (the  “hoarse  Fitzgerald”  of 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers)  and  Dr.  Busby. 

The  instant  success  of  the  Rejected  Addresses  may  be  most 
impressively  realised  by  recalling  that  it  was  followed  at  once 
by  a  number  of  other  publications  seeking  to  trade  on  its  popu¬ 
larity.  That  it  was  reviewed  immediately  on  publication  in  the 
Edinburgh  has  already  been  mentioned.  Jeffrey’s  article  on  the 
subject  appeared  in  the  “blue  and  yellow”  before  the  close  of 
1812,  and  the  northern  critic  did  not  stint  his  instant  praise  : 
“We  have  not  often  met  with  anything  nearly  so  good  as  the 
little  volume  before  us.  We  have  seen  nothing  comparable  to 
it,  indeed,  since  the  publication  of  the  poetry  of  the  Anti- 

(1)  In  an  edition  of  the  Pejected  Addressea  published  some  years  ago,  the 
eighth  of  the  pieces,  that  by  “Laura  Matilda”  is  accompanied  by  the  following 
notice  ;  “Drury’s  Dirge,  by  Laura  Matilda;  the  brothers  Smith,  ‘as  in  gallantry 
bound,  wish  this  lady  to  continue  anonymous.’  Presuming  to  lift  the  veil,  and 
assuming  the  lady  to  have  been  L.  E.  L.,  the  w’ell-known  cognizance  of  Letitia 
Elizabeth  Landon,  a  brief  notice  of  her  life  may  be  given.  She  was  born  in 
London  in  1802,  died  October  15,  1836,  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Africa,  having 
married  Mr.  M’Lean,  governor  of  that  settlement.  As  L.  E.  L.  she  was  well 
known  as  a  poetess,  and  the  list  of  her  productions  is  a  long  and  creditable 
one ;  but  prior  to  1812,  from  being  a  leading  contributor  to  the  London  Literurif 
Pazttte,  she  rose  to  co-edit  it  with  Mr.  Jerdan ;  and  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  ‘Literary  Ladies  of  England.’”  This  precious  piece  of  annota¬ 
tion  is  quoted  in  full  as  an  example  of  how  not  to  do  it.  L.  E.  L.  was  born  in 
1802,  and  was  therefore  only  ten  years  of  age  when  she  is  supposed  to  have 
been  parodied.  “Prior”  to  1812  should,  of  course,  be  “  subseciuent  ” ;  the 
(lozttte  was  not  started  until  1817.  The  parodist’s  original  for  “Laura  Matilda” 
was  probably  that  “Anna  Matilda” — Mrs.  Hannah  Cowley — who  kept  up  a 
poetical  flirtation  with  “  Della  Crusca  ”  in  the  pages  of  the  World,  apd  whose 
verses — judging  by  the  “British  Album”  in  which  they  were  collected — continued 
to  be  read  up  to  the  time  that  the  brothers  Smith  were  writing. 
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Jacobin]  though  it  wants  the  high  seasoning  of  politics  and 
personality,  which  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  the  currency  of 
that  celebrated  collection,  w^e  are  not  sure  that  it  does  not  exhibit 
on  the  whole,  a  still  more  exquisite  talent  of  imitation,  with 
powers  of  poetical  composition  that  are  scarcely  inferior.”  If 
the  Rejected  Addresses  lacked  ‘‘the  high  seasoning  of  politics 
and  personality”  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  they  certainly  were  not 
lacking  in  that  salt  of  humour  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
excellent  literary  preservative.  The  two  works  were  entirely 
different  in  scope  and  object.  In  a  later  note  Jeffrey  declared 
that  he  regarded  the  Smiths’  work  as  the  very  best  imitations 
that  w'ere  ever  made,  and  brilliant  as  some  later  parodists  have 
been  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  the  Rejected  Addresses 
have  not  since  been  excelled  in  this  particular  field.  The  critic 
of  1812  said  that  but  few  of  the  Addresses  descended  to  parody, 
by  far  the  greater  number  being  of  a  far  higher  description. 
Nowadays  we  have  come  to  use  the  word  parody  in  the  fuller 
sense  which  includes  the  best  of  imitation  intentionally  done  for 
humorous  ends.  How  closely  the  Brothers  Smith  succeeded  in 
writing  as  their  models  rnight  have  written  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  sentences  from  the  addresses  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Wordsworth  and  Cobbett  have  been  cited  as  actual 
quotations  from  the  poet  and  the  sturdy  Eadical. 

The  Rejected  Addresses  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a  place 
among  that  literature  which  in  the  cant  term  of  the  day  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘‘classic”;  they  are  presumably  still  more  or  less 
familiar  to  most  educated  people,  while  some  of  the  pieces  long 
since  found  their  way  into  popular  collections  for  recitation  and 
‘‘readings.”  They  should  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  need  no 
detailed  consideration,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  some  of 
the  persons  of  importance  in  their  day  of  whom  the  parodists 
made  game  are  but  little  more  than  names  now — small  literary 
fiies  preserved  in  the  amber  of  parody.  “Hoarse  Fitzgerald,” 
for  example  ;  the  Hon.  William  Spencer,  dubbed  “flashy,  fashion¬ 
able,  and  artificial,”  by  a  contemporary;  and  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis,  who  is  chiefly  remembered  as  “Monk”  Lewds,  though 
the  fearsome  story  to  which  he  owed  the  nickname  is  now 
familiar  to  but  few  readers.  The  measure  of  the  parodist’s 
success  is,  however,  to  be  gauged  by  the  undimmed  brilliance  of 
their  imitations  of  men  who  were  not  only  of  note  in  1812,  but 
who  are  of  fame  in  1912.  In  selecting  representative  writers  of 
their  day  whose  manner  they  could  imitate  as  supposititious 
candidates  for  the  Drury  Lane  committee’s  illusory  twenty 
guineas,  the  writers  were  able  to  include  the  names  of  Walter 
Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Thomas  Moore,  Southey, 
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Coleridge,  and  Crabbe — a  sufficiently  remarkable  and  varied 
septet  of  living  poets  to  be  available  at  one  time  for  purposes  of 
topical  parody.  Byron,  who  had  in  that  year  awakened  to  find 
himself  famous  on  the  publication  of  the  opening  cantos  of 
CJiilde  Harold  did  not  resent  the  satire,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
acclaimed  the  addresses  as  the  best  thing  of  their  kind.  Crabbe, 
whom  Byron  had  lately  lauded  as  “nature’s  sternest  painter,  yet 
the  best,”  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  young  authors  had  been 
unduly  hard  upon  him,  though  “in  their  versification  they  have 
done  me  admirably” — their  attempt  on  him  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  strikingly  successful. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  Rejected  Addresses 
seriatim,  emphasising  the  neatness  of  satire  with  which  the 
writers  informed  all  their  parodies.  Some  of  the  authors  made 
fun  of  are  well-nigh  forgotten — would  be  entirely  but  for  their 
satirists — but  among  the  most  successful  examples  are  those  that 
parody  the  biggest  men.  Lord  Jeffrey  regarded  the  Crabbe  as 
“the  best  piece  in  the  collection,”  but  perhaps  the  one  most 
generally  acknowledged  as  such  is  The  Baby's  Debut,  supposed 
to  have  been  sent  in  by  Wordsworth.  In  this  the  simplicity  of 
the  original  was  reduced  to  delightful  absurdity  by  the  lightest 
of  overstressing.  It  is  true  that  the  Brothers  Smith  later  saw  fit 
to  apologise  for  having  ignored  Wordsworth’s  better  work,  for 
having  “  pounced  upon  his  popular  ballads  and  exerted  themselves 
to  push  their  simplicity  into  puerility  and  silliness.”  We  may  be 
glad  that  they  did  so,  seeing  that  they  achieved  so  arriding  and 
signal  a  success ;  we  feel  that  thus  might  Wordsworth  have  dealt 
with  the  theme  had  he  chosen  to  enter  the  lists.  Excellent,  too, 
was  the  parody  of  Byron,  excellent  alike  in  form  and  spirit,  with 
just  that  touch  of  exaggeration  which  is  the  accent,  as  it  were,  that 
turns  imitation  into  parody,  and  also  with  an  appropriate  use  of 
satire  in  touching  upon  the  threatened  degeneration  of  the  theatre 
into  a  circus.  William  Cobhett  is  probably  not  much  read  to-day, 
but  his  vigorous  emphatic  style  was  admirably  travestied  in 
A  Hampshire  Farmer's  Address,  while  his  bluff  blustering 
egotism,  his  direct  way  of  looking  at  things,  his  strong  common 
sense,  and  his  habit  of  making  opportunities  for  “digs”  at  oppo¬ 
nents,  were  amusingly  utilised.  This  was  one  of  the  prose 
addresses — “to  the  gewgaw  fetters  of  rhyme  (invented  by  the 
monks  to  enslave  the  people)  I  have  a  rooted  objection  ” — and  is 
so  good  that  those  who  know  not  Cobbett  might  well  on  reading 
it  be  fired  with  a  wish  to  go  to  the  work  parodied.  The  parody 
of  Thomas  Moore — ingeniously  marked  with  a  motto  from  Sir 
T.  More — is  amusing,  hut  not  one  of  the  best;  it  is  interesting, 
however,  as  an  early  insistence  on  that  particular  melody  which 
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Moore  made  familiar  in  English  verse,  for  he  brought  in  a  new 
note  only  less  markedly  mellifluous,  but  no  less  distinctive,  than 
that  which  Swinburne  was  later  to  give  us.  Southey’s  Curse  of 
Kehama  is  probably  another  of  the  works  that  are  little  read 
by  a  generation  that  knows  India  through  Mr.  Kipling  rather 
than  through  Kehama,  but  in  the  story  of  the  “Re-Building”— 
as  it  might  have  been  rendered  Kehama-wise  by  Robert  Southey 
— the  parodists  presented  a  peculiarly  effective  piece  of  imitation ; 
one,  indeed,  that  Jeffrey  regarded  with  Scotch  carefulness  as 
“nearly  almost  perfect.”  The  Tale  of  Drury  Lane,  as  supposed 
to  be  told  by  Scott,  was  rendered  so  cleverly  in  the  manner  of 
the  original  that  many  years  later  Sir  Walter,  in  speaking  to  one 
of  the  authors,  said  on  pointing  to  the  description  of  the  fire,  “I 
certainly  must  have  written  this  myself,  although  I  forget  upon 
what  occasion.”  Surely  an  unparalleled  tribute  from  the  genius 
of  one  parodied  to  the  genius  of  the  parodist !  The  J ohnson's 
Ghost  address  should  have  served  to  disabuse  any  readers  who 
might  have  been  inclined  to  think  the  Rejected  Addresses  those 
that  had  actually  been  sent  in  in  competition ;  if  the  authors 
hoped  to  hoax  the  public  at  all — which  may  be  doubted — its  in¬ 
clusion  was  a  mistake ;  it  skilfully  copies  the  solemn  verbosity  of 
Johnson,  but  degenerates  at  times  into  mere  caricature. 

James  and  Horace  Smith  gave  to  parody  a  geniality  of  tone 
that  it  has  not  lost;  they  used  satire,  it  is  true,  hut  the  satire 
was  not  unkindly,  and  was  more  general  than  particular;  they 
made,  for  example,  many  of  their  poets  refer  to  the  way  in  which 
the  stage  was  being  given  over  to  animals  : — 

“  Grimaldi  has  his  rabbit, 

Laurent  his  cat,  and  Bladbury  his  pig; 

Fie  on  such  tricks.” 

The  individual  satire  was  rarely,  if  ever,  other  than  kindly;  a 
mere  touch  of  exaggeration  to  the  author’s  particular  manner  of 
expressing  himself.  Though  the  majority  of  parodists  indulge  in 
the  direct  humorous  imitation  of  particular  poems  rather  than  the 
more  difficult  method  employed  by  the  Brothers  Smith,  the 
influence  of  the  Rejected  Addresses  is  to  be  traced  in  a  century’s 
work  of  the  practitioners  of  this  one  of  the  gentle  arts. 

The  story  of  the  Rejected  Addresses  having  been  recalled, 
something  may  be  said  of  the  actual  addresses  that  were  sent  in 
and  adjudged  not  worthy — the  true  rejected  addresses.  The 
success  of  the  parody-volume  was  such  that  besides  various  imi¬ 
tations  that  sought  to  trade  upon  its  popularity,  an  enterprising 
bookseller  had  the  happy  idea  of  advertising  for  copies  of  addresses 
that  had  actually  been  sent  in.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
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fifteen  who  had  invited  the  comnaittee’s  judgment  no  fewer  than 
forty-three  supplied  him  with  copies,  and  he  duly  brought  out  a 
volume  entitled  The  Genuine  Rejected  Addresses,  giving  those 
forty-three  along  with  a  copy  of  the  address  by  Byron  which  had 
been  delivered.  In  the  course  of  his  preface  to  this  undistin¬ 
guished  medley  of  skimble-skamble  stuff,  the  compiler  gave  the 
following  suggestion  why  the  leading  poets  of  the  time  may  have 
refrained  from  sending  in  addresses,  and  entered  a  justifiable 
protest  against  none  of  those  sent  in  being  selected  for  delivery  :  — 

“A  number  of  Addresses,  indeed,  a  very  great  number,  were  accordingly 
tendered  to  their  acceptance;  one  of  these,  in  course,  could  alone  be  spoken, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  that  one  of  them  would  be  adopted.  Whether 
the  greater  Bards  disdained  competition;  or  whether  they  revolted  from 
gratuitous  verse;  whether  a  subject  so  obvious  led  the  writers  into  obvious 
thoughts;  or,  lastly,  whether  the  Minor  Poets  were  too  feeble  to  hit  the  giant 
expectations  of  the  Committee,  cannot  be  decided;  but  certainly  that 
Learned  Body  pronounced,  on  reading,  or  not  reading  them,  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  all  the  Addresses  presented  were  objectionable.  In  this 
dilemma  they  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  Lord  Byron,  who  prescribed 
for  their  case  a  Composition  which  bears  the  honour  of  his  Name,  and 
occupies  the  first  place  in  the  following  Collection. 

“That  such  a  preference  should  excite  discontent  was  very  natm^al.  In 
the  first  place  his  Lordship’s  Poem  had  not  been  sent,  had  not  been 
written,  in  competition.  It  was  not  until  the  plebeian  swarm  of  Candidates 
had  been  brushed  aside,  that  his  Lordship  could  be  induced  to  bask  in 
the  full  sunshine  of  Encouragement.  The  ‘  Noble  Childe  ’  disdained  to  enter 
the  lists  with  unknown  knights.  Perhaps  this  was  an  error  in  judgment  : 
he  might  have  had  no  great  reason  for  fear;  but  Competitors  unknown  it 
was  not  modest  to  despise.” 

Presumably  the  forty -three  whose  “Genuine”  addresses  were 
given  to  the  public  thus  prefaced  were  of  those  who  thought 
themselves  unjustly  treated  in  having  been  passed  over ;  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  rejected  ones  is  not  limited  to  those  who  seized 
the  opportunity  of  rushing  into  print  with  their  efforts.  Thanks 
to  the  way  in  which  those  who  were  responsible  broke  faith  with 
their  candidates  for  fame,  it  is  possible  to  read  almost  all  of  the 
addresses  that  were  sent  in.  If  there  was  annoyance  and  dis¬ 
content  among  the  competitors  at  not  one  having  been  chosen, 
how  much  greater  would  it  have  been  could  it  have  been  known 
that  all  the  addresses  and  accompanying  “sealed  papers”  (duly 
unsealed !)  were  being  carefully  preserved. 

Though  a  century  has  elapsed,  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
competitors  have  all  long  since  passed  away,  one  has  something 
of  a  shame-faced  feeling  in  turning  the  pages  of  the  two  large 
volumes  in  which  the  addresses  and  their  accompanying  evidence 
of  authorship  have  been  carefully  bound.  The  advertisement 
pxnlicitlv  promised  that  none  of  the  “separate  sealed  papers” 
would  be  opened,  except  that  belonging  to  the  address  adjudged 
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successful.  None  was  so  adjudged — but  all  the  sealed  papers 
were  opened  and  the  genuine  names  and  addresses  attached  to 
the  various  contributions.  One  man  wrote  thrice  under  his 
assumed  name  to  have  his  “sealed  letter”  returned,  but  his  suc¬ 
cessive  requests  were  ignored  and  his  letters  cynically  added  to 
the  collection  !  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  this  breaking 
of  seals  (and  faith)  took  place  at  the  time,  or  whether  all  the 
documents  were  merely  put  aside  and  subsequently  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  collector  who  gave  them  their  present  form. 

Overcoming  the  feeling  of  invasion  of  privacy  the  two  volumes 
are  worthy  of  some  consideration,  though  they  reveal  no  great 
overlooked  talent — are  interesting  thanks  to  the  reflected  fame 
given  to  them  by  James  and  Horace  Smith.  As  has  been  said, 
only  two  of  the  people  parodied  by  the  witty  brothers  were 
among  those  who  actually  competed — Fitzgerald  and  Busby— 
but  there  are  some  interesting  names  among  the  others.  The 
Sheridan  family  and  its  connections  was  well  represented  by 
Charles  Sheridan,  William  Linley,  and  Alicia  Lefanu  ;  while  also 
among  the  competitors  were  Joseph  Hume  (later  to  be  a  noted 
Parliamentarian),  Mary  Bussell  Mitford,  and  George  Daniel— 
the  “D. — G.”  of  dramatic  criticism,  a  humorist  somewhat  akin 
to  the  Brothers  Smith,  and  in  his  Democritus  in  London,  the 
inventor  of  a  famous  pun  : — 

“What  exclaimed  the  gallant  Napier, 

Proudly  flourishing  his  rapier ! 

To  the  army  and  the  navy, 

When  he  conquered  Scinde? — Peccnril" 

One  competitor,  even  in  his  separate  sealed  paper,  insisted  on 
remaining  “ Incognitos ”  ;  one  described  himself  as  a  compositor; 
another  “William  Burton,  painter  and  glazier”  (his  contribution 
was  endorsed  “A  Prose  Address  in  so  bad  a  hand  T  have  not 
attempted  to  read  it  ” — poor  painter-and-glazier  Burton  !) ;  wkile 
a  lady  described  herself  as  May  Mackey,  “the  Poetess  of  Nature.” 
Another  contribution  was  sent  in  three  times  over,  with  various 
alterations,  beautifully  printed  that  there  should  be  no  excuse  for 
dismissal  on  account  of  a  bad  hand ;  while  a  further  one  was  sent 
six  days  too  late,  presumably  in  the  confident  hope  that  its  tran¬ 
scendent  merits  (as  realised  by  its  writer)  should  serve  as 
sufficient  excuse  for  its  belatedness.  Painter  and  glazier,  com- 
])ositor  and  poetess  of  nature,  were  all  alike  unsuccessful — and 
all  alike  had  their  identity  revealed.  “Incognitus”  alone  scored 
off  the  committee,  though  he  could  not  be  aware  of  it. 

That  committee,  that  faithless  committee,  may  at  least  be 
credited  with  not  having  passed  over  any  address  of  outstanding 
merit — some  w'ere  farcically  bad,  others  only  bad,  and  the  best 
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but  indifferently  good.  The  general  character  of  them  may  he 
gauged  from  some  random  exordial  lines.  Shakespeare,  as  might 
be  expected,  made  several  appearances;  as  in  this  opening  :  — 

“Shakespeare  exclaims,  Oh,  for  a  Muse  of  Fire! 

But  had  he  seen  the  conflagration  dire 

That  down’d  Old  Drury,  sure  he’d  ne’er  have  sought  her. 

But  cried  as  loudly  for  a  Muse  of  Water!  ’’ 

Nought  but  itself  could  be  its  parody.  Shakespeare,  though  in 
association  with  the  home  of  the  Drama,  was  far  less  often  called 
upon  than  was  the  Phoenix,  for  that  most  obvious  of  figures,  in 
the  circumstances,  was  named  many  times  in  such  ways 

“  As  when  the  Phoenix  in  Parnassian  lore.’’ 

One  writer  ignored  the  much-abused  bird,  and  went  for  in¬ 
spiration  to  a  volcano, 

“When  first  Vesuvius  with  tremendous  ire. 

Burst  in  a  deluge  of  destructive  fire !  ’’ 

Another  began  in  mighty  inconsequence,  thus  :  — 

“Britons,  once  more;  from  midst  the  wreck  of  flames. 
Transcendent  high,  the  Classic  Drury  shines. 

Once  more  its  turrets  mount  the  Etherial  Sky, 

To  grasp  w’ith  fondness  Shakespeare’s  greatness  nigh.’’ 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  some  of  the  addresses  briefly 
endorsed  “won’t  do.”  Others  are  merely  marked  “read.”  One 
has  the  words  “Eejected  Addresses”  written  across  it,  as  though 
the  reader  had  just  made  a  note  of  that  happy  idea  to  which  James 
and  Horace  Smith  were  to  give  enduring  form.  It  is  said  that 
Samuel  Whitbread  himself  competed  (and  introduced  the  Phoenix 
so  prominently  that  Sheridan  described  his  work  as  that  of  a 
“rhapsodising  poulterer”),  but  if  he  did  so  his  address  and  any 
evidence  that  he  sent  it  in  were  removed  before  the  manuscripts 
were  bound  up.  Another  notable  competitor  is  sometimes  said  to 
have  been  Charles  Lamb,  but  here  again  the  carefully  preserved 
collection  gives  us  no  evidence  that  he  did  so.  One  or  two 
addresses,  it  is  true,  are  missing,  but  they  are  represented  by 
their  (one-time)  sealed  papers,  Horace  Smith’s  being  among 
them.  This  was,  however,  probably  returned  to  the  writer  when 
he  and  his  brother  expressed  their  readiness  to  make  use  of 
Charles  Ward’s  idea.  Yet  another  matter  arising  out  of  the 
subject  concerns  Dr.  Thomas  Busby,  whose  address  was  sent 
round  to  the  newspapers  on  its  being  refused  a  hearing  at  Drury 
Lane.  Byron  wrote  a  “Parenthetical  Address,”  embodying  lines 
from  Busby’s  printed  one  wuth  stinging  comment.  The  curious 
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thing  is  that  Busby’s  address  as  sent  to  the  papers  was  not 
Busby’s  address  as  sent  in  in  competition.  Byron,  it  will  he 
remembered,  half  stole  his  parenthetical  matter,  thus  : — 

When  energising  objects  men  pursue,’ 

Then  Lord  knows  what  is  writ  by  Lord  knows  who. 

‘  A  modest  monologue  you  here  survey,’ 

Hiss’d  from  the  theatre  the  ‘  other  day.’” 

The  one  actually  sent  in  by  Busby  began, 

“Ye  social  Energies!  that  link  mankind 
In  golden  bonds — as  potent  as  refined  I  ” 

and  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  which  the  poet  made  fun. 
Busby  and  his  monologues  are  forgotten,  and  the  matter  is  now 
only  of  interest  as  a  footnote  to  Byron. 


Walter  Jerrold. 
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“For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  w'ould  be; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations’  airy  navies,  grappling  in  the  central  blue.” 

— Lockaley  Hall. 

It  is  clear  that  Tennyson  looked  forward  to  the  realisation  of 
bis  prophetic  vision  ;  not,  indeed,  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
but  at  some  indefinite  period  in  the  centuries  that  were  to  come. 
But  the  forward  march  of  the  pioneers  of  science  has  been  so 
rapid  that  this  realisation  would  seem  to  be  approaching  quickly 
now.  The  flight  of  an  aeroplane  across  the  Channel,  which  but 
a  few  years  ago  was  deemed  an  almost  superhuman  feat,  is 
now  becoming  a  common  occurrence.  The  Alps  have  been 
crossed  on  one  of  these  machines,  at  the  cost  of  the  daring 
aviator’s  life  in  the  very  moment  of  a  triumphant  success.  The 
value  of  the  aeroplane  in  time  of  war  for  purposes  of  scouting 
has  been  demonstrated ;  the  question  whether  the  nation’s  airy 
navies  are  to  grapple  in  the  central  blue  has  become  a  subject 
of  international  discussion ;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the 
rulers  of  States,  while  professing  themselves  anxious  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  to  lessen  the  crushing  burden  of  ever¬ 
growing  armaments,  will  increase  both  enormously  by  making 
the  unsubstantial  air  a  theatre  for  armed  conflict. 

These  new  phenomena  suggest  many  problems  which  must 
ere  long  be  determined.  A  third  element  is  being  added  to  the 
two  already  existing,  upon  which  commercial  and  military 
operations  have  hitherto  been  conducted.  New  regulations  are 
required  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  and  in  view  of  the  third 
dimension  which  has  come  into  existence,  the  sphere  of  law  also 
must  undergo  a  corresponding  extension. 

While  law  in  general  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  subject,  and 
English  law  in  particular  is  especially  bewildering,  the  principles 
which  underlie  all  sound  legislation  may  be  stated  with  clearness 
and  simplicity.  It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  examine  the 
principles  upon  w'hich  aerial  legislation  should  be  based,  and  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  which 
States  are  entitled  to  exercise  over  the  atmosphere  which  envelops 
the  earth. 

The  rules  of  aerial  legislation  will  readily  adapt  themselves  to 
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the  existing  divisions  of  law,  and  take  their  place  in  these  several 
departments ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  this  way  will 
help  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  whole  field  of  law  is  aptly  divided  by  modern  jurists  into 
two  great  sections  :  (1)  Municipal  law,  i.e.,  the  law  of  individual 
States;  and  (2)  International  law%  which  governs  their  mutual 
relations.  Municipal  law  comprises  two  large  branches,  (a) 
Private  law’,  which  regulates  the  mutual  relations  of  individual 
subjects  of  the  State ;  and  (b)  Public  or  Constitutional  law’,  in¬ 
cluding  the  law  of  crime,  which  regulates  the  relations  between 
the  State  and  its  subjects. 

Private  Law. 

Dealing  in  the  first  instance  with  private  law,  the  most 
important  question  for  aviators  is  :  What  are  the  rights  and  what 
the  responsibilities  of  the  person  who  starts  upon  an  aerial 
voyage  across  the  property  of  other  persons?  The  law  as  to 
both  these  points  ought  to  be  tolerably  clear ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Those  who  maintain  that 
the  aviator  violates  his  neighbours’  rights  are  probably  led 
astray  partly  by  a  preconceived  idea  of  w’hat  the  law  ought  to 
be ,  and  partly  by  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  one  of  those 
valuable  maxims  of  the  Eoman  law  which  have  been  incorporated 
in  our  legal  system.  An  idea  has  long  prevailed — not,  indeed, 
without  some  reason — that  the  column  of  air  above  the  land  may 
be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil.  It  will 
presently  be  shown  that  the  air  cannot  be  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
prietary  rights,  and  that  therefore  the  word  “property”  is  w’holly 
inapplicable. 

The  Eoman  maxim  upon  which  this  view  is  based  runs  thus : 

Cnjufs  eM  aolum,  ejtis  e.H  mque  nd  ccelum  .”  But  the  tme 
meaning  of  this  phrase  was  not  the  apparent  one.  The  Eomans 
knew  nothing  whatsoever  of  aerial  navigation.  It  is  true  that 
both  Greek  and  Eoman  literature  contain  references  to  an  air 
flight ;  for  instance  : — 

“  Expertus  vacuum  Dredalus  aera 
Pennis  non  homini  datis.” 

— Hot.  Carm.  I.  3,  34. 

But  the  story  of  Dmdalus  and  his  son  Icarus  is  legendary  and 
poetic.  It  is,  however,  interesting  now  to  note  that  the  first 
aerial  disaster  was  commemorated  in  the  name  given  by  its 
victim  to  the  Icarian  Sea. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  maxim  w’as  that  the  owner  of  the 
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boil  was  entitled  to  all  rights  incident  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
bis  property,  including  structures  and  trees  which  might  be 
erected  or  might  grow  thereon ;  and  that,  as  there  could  be  no 
conceivable  interference  with  his  rights  beyond  this  height, 
practically  they  extended  ad  infinitum  towards  the  sky.  This 
becomes  clear  when  we  examine  their  classification  of  things  and 
tbeir  conception  of  the  nature  of  ownership. 

Their  jurists  classed  the  air,  the  sea,  and  the  seashore  as  “res 
omnium  communes,”  i.e.,  things  not  the  common  property  of 
all,  but  “open  for  the  use  of  all,  and  the  property  of  none.”  The 
popular  interpretation  of  the  maxim  comes  into  direct  collision 
with  this  principle  of  classification,  and  it  also  conflicts  wdth  the 
true  conception  of  the  nature  of  ownership,  with  which  the 
Roman  jurists  were  familiar.  Property  or  ownership  involves 
the  idea  of  possession  and  control.  Nothing  can  be  owned  unless 
it  is  capable  of  appropriation ;  and  absolute  ownership  means 
practically  the  power  of  excluding  others  from  enjoyment  of  or 
interference  with  the  thing  owned.  The  development  of  this 
principle  has  led  to  the  established  doctrine  that  the  sea  cannot 
be  the  subject  of  ownership,  vast  tracts  of  water  being  incapable 
of  occupation  and  control.  The  same  argument  is  still  more 
conclusive  when  applied  to  the  infinitely  vaster  extent  of 
atmospheric  space. 

These  doctrines  have  been  incorporated,  either  actually  or 
impliedly,  in  the  legal  systems  of  those  States  which,  having 
once  formed  portions  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  have  inherited  the 
Roman  law.  For  instance,  Article  906  of  the  German  Civil 
Code,  while  granting  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  the  full  exercise 
of  such  rights  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  use  and  enjoyment, 
confines  them  within  the  limits  to  which  his  interests  may 
extend. 

As  to  our  own  law,  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Lord  E lien- 
borough,  C.J.,  in  the  case  of  Pickering  v.  Eudd  (4  CampbeH's 
Reports,  p.  220).  In  that  case  the  plaintiff,  actuated  possibly  by 
a  neighbourly  hatred  towards  the  defendant,  whose  premises 
adjoined  his  own,  and  who  had  nailed  up  a  board  which  projected 
a  few  inches  over  his  (Pickering’s)  property,  brought  an  action 
to  enforce  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  right.  The  Chief  Justice 
in  summing  up  said  :  “Now,  if  this  board  overhanging  the 
plaintiff’s  garden  be  a  trespass,  it  would  follow  that  an  aeronaut 
is  liable  to  an  action  of  trespass  quare  clausam  fregit,  i.e.,  for 
breaking  and  entering  the  plaintiff’s  close,  at  the  suit  of  every 
occupier  of  every  field  over  which  the  balloon  passes  in  the  course 
of  his  voyage.” 

Though  the  reasoning  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  last  sentence 
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does  not  seem  to  be  absolutely  conclusive,  his  statement  oi  the 
law  has  been  recognised  as  correct.  The  airman  is  therefore  not 
only  free  to  traverse  the  property  of  his  neighbour,  but  may 
hover  over  and  inspect,  or  even  photograph,  the  premises  below 
But  while  the  aviator  enjoys  these  rights,  his  responsibilities 
are  also  considerable.  If,  in  falling  or  otherwise,  he  causes 
damage  to  person  or  to  property,  he  will  be  liable  to  a  civil 
action.  In  the  former  case,  and  more  especially  if  the  injury  to 
the  person  results  in  death,  he  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  liable 
to  a  criminal  proceeding,  just  as  a  motorist  is  liable  w^ho  runs 
over  a  person  in  the  street.  If  the  damage  is  caused  by  a 
collision  in  the  air,  the  aviator  who  is  found  to  be  in  the  wron" 

D 

will,  assuming  that  he  and  his  brother  airman  both  remain  alive, 
be  liable  in  a  double  set  of  damages.  The  case  of  a  spectator 
injured  at  an  aviation  meeting  would  probably  stand  on  a  different 
footing,  as  he  might  be  held  to  have  gone  there  at  his  own  risk. 

I’uBLic  Law. 

As  to  the  second  branch  of  this  inquiry — the  duties  of  the 
State  (a)  for  the  protection  and  w^elfare  of  its  subjects,  and  (b) 
in  the  matter  of  self-defence — its  obligations  may  be  stated  very 
briefly.  Each  State  will  have  to  issue  a  series  of  municipal 
regulations  for  the  use  of  its  own  subjects  and  of  those  subject 
for  the  time  being  to  its  jurisdiction. 

Some  of  these  regulations  will  be  purely  municipal,  such  as 
those  which  concern  the  registration  of  airships  and  aeroplanes, 
the  conditions  under  which  such  machines  may  be  licensed,  and 
those  regarding  the  tests  to  which  intending  aviators  must 
submit.  In  this  class,  also,  will  be  included  the  specially 
important  rides  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  Some  of  these 
matters  can  be  settled  by  administrative  order,  but  legislation 
will  be  necessary  on  many  points,  and  it  is  desirable  that  an  Act 
of  ‘this  kind  should  as  nearly  as  possible  be  a  complete  code. 
The  “Aerial  Navigation  Act,”  passed  during  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  “for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  against 
danger,”  is  a  short  step  in  this  direction.  This  Act  empowers  a 
Secretary  of  State  to  prescribe  from  time  to  time  certain  areas 
over  which  aerial  navigation  is  either  entirely  prohibited,  or  per¬ 
mitted  only  to  certain  classes  of  aircraft.  It  is  an  interesting 
juristic  question,  though  not  a  very  important  one,  whether  the 
Act  assumes  that  his  Majesty  has  jurisdiction  over  the  air,  or 
wdiether  this  jurisdiction  is  now^  assumed  for  the  first  time— a 
position  which  can  be  supported  by  the  analogy  of  “The  Terri¬ 
torial  Waters  Act,  1878.” 
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Otlieib  of  these  regulations,  and  in  particular  those  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  marine  navigation,  will,  of  necessity,  while 
they  remain  a  part  of  the  municipal  code,  be  settled  in  concert 
with  the  other  States,  so  that  the  “rule  of  the  road”  may  be 
uniform  for  the  aircraft  of  all  nations.  These,  owing  to  the 
diti'erence  of  conditions,  will  be  more  complicated  than  the  rules 
governing  the  movements  of  ships  upon  the  sea.  For  the  sea 
is  practically  a  plane  surface  and  all  vessels  move  upon  the  same 
level.  Aircraft,  on  the  other  hand,  can  ply  at  any  level,  and 
while  collisions  can  be  either  horizontal  or  vertical,  the  danger 
of  such  disasters  is  increased  by  the  instability  of  the  vessels  in 
heavy  weather. 

***»»*#* 

As  regards  self-protection,  the  following  are  the  more  important 
matters  with  which  the  municipal  code  will  have  to  deal  : — 

(a)  Provision  for  the  collection  of  customs  dues,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling. 

(b)  The  prevention  of  the  landing  of  persons  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases. 

(c)  The  prevention  of  the  importation  of  undesirable  aliens. 

(d)  The  prevention  of  the  inspection  from  airships,  and  of  the 
sketching  and  photographing  of  forts,  arsenals,  and  Government 
stores  and  buildings. 

(e)  Special  precautions  against  the  operations  of  Anarchists, 
bomb-throwers,  and  other  such  persons,  and  the  prevention  of 
the  importation  of  dynamite  and  other  dangerous  explosives. 

These  matters  do  not  demand  any  detailed  treatment.  The 
first  three  can  readily  be  dealt  with  by  an  extension  of  the 
existing  arrangements  for  such  purposes  in  the  case  of  arrivals 
by  sea.  When  M.  Bleriot,  the  hero  of  the  first  aeroplane  flight 
across  the  English  Channel,  landed  at  Dover,  he  received  an 
early  visit  from  the  Customs  officials.  The  incident  caused  some 
amusement,  but  the  Revenue  officials  were  doing  neither  more 
nor  less  than  their  duty.  The  increasing  facilities  of  aerial 
transport  offer  many  opportunities  to  the  non-professional 
smuggler.  Airships  of  considerable  carrying  power  have  already 
been  constructed,  and  if,  as  is  not  unlikely,  this  method  of  transit 
becomes  in  any  degree  popular,  the  Inland  Revenue  Department 
must  extend  its  operations.  Suitable  arrangements  must  be 
adopted  to  meet  cases  of  infectious  disease  and  questions  arising 
as  to  the  admission  of  aliens. 

The  last  two  points — the  prevention  of  espionage  and  protection 
against  the  operations  of  dynamiters — present  greater  difficulties. 
As  to  the  former,  the  use  of  the  provisions  of  the  Aerial  Naviga¬ 
tion  Act,  as  explained  above,  will  be  of  much  service  in  securing 
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forts  and  arsenals  from  the  hostile  inspection  of  foreign  visitants. 
But  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Act,  which 
does  not  empower  a  Secretary  of  State  to  act  except  “for  the 
protection  of  the  public.”  As  to  the  Anarchist,  the  enemy  of 
the  human  race,  and  those  who  for  more  special  reasons  may 
undertake  the  commission  of  such  outrages,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  conquest  of  the  air  offers  them  new  facilities  for  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  thought  that  persons  of  this  class  would,  through 
want  of  money  and  of  sufficient  skill  in  the  aviator’s  art,  find 
themselves  unable  to  carry  into  effect  their  murderous  designs. 
This  might  be  so,  if  the  individual  operators  had  always  to 
depend  upon  their  own  resources.  But  if  the  operations  were 
carried  out  by  an  organisation,  well  supplied  with  funds,  these 
difficulties  would  disappear.  Such  an  organisation  has  been 
known  to  exist.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  notorious  Patrick 
Ford,  editor  of  the  Irish  World,  collected  a  large  sum  in  America 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  “The  Skirmishing  Fund.”  By 
means  of  this  fund  a  band  of  desperadoes  were  dispatched  to 
England,  their  object  being  to  assist  the  Irish  Separatist  move¬ 
ment  by  dynamite  operations,  and  by  “setting  fire  to  London  in 
fifty  places  on  a  windy  night.”  Thirty-four  of  these  miscreants 
were  caught  and  convicted.  Two,  on  a  dark  night,  started  in 
a  boat  to  blow  up  London  Bridge  and  w  ere  never  heard  of  again. 
One  was  blown  to  pieces  at  Greenwich,  having  fallen  in  a  hasty 
retreat.  The  increasing  danger  calls  for  the  most  stringent  pre¬ 
cautions  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  license  of  machines,  as  to  which  much  advantage 
may  be  gained  by  international  arrangements. 

International  Law  (Peace). 

It  is  in  the  region  of  international  law  that  the  most  serious 
difficulties  present  themselves.  Has  the  subject  of  one  State  a 
right  to  fly  across  the  territory  of  another?  Here  at  once  is 
raised  the  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  air — its  foundation, 
nature,  and  extent.  In  conformity  with  established  principles 
of  law,  and  the  analogy  of  the  open  sea,  the  answer  to  this 
question  must  be  that  he  has  this  right.  This  view,  however, 
does  not  meet  with  universal  acceptance,  even  among  jurists; 
and  some  support  for  the  opinion  which  denies  this  right  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  analogy  between  the  sea  and  the  air, 
though  otherwise  close,  breaks  down  in  one  important  particular, 
presently  to  be  noticed. 

In  the  voluminous  literature  of  this  subject  which  has  been 
produced  upon  the  Continent,  various  analogies  have  been  sug- 
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gested  by  learned  and  ingenious  writers.  The  passage  of  aircraft 
over  the  frontier  has  been  compared  to  the  passage  of  a  railway 
train  or  an  automobile  from  one  country  to  another,  and  the 
passage  of  a  wireless  message  through  a  foreign  atmosphere  has 
also  been  pressed  into  the  service.  No  argument  is  more  mis¬ 
leading  than  a  false  analogy.  These  come  within  that  category, 
and  they  may  therefore  be  disregarded. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  clear  and  useful  analogy — that 
of  the  sea.  In  spite  of  certain  differences,  it  is  so  close  that  it 
will  suggest  not  only  many  rules  for  the  aerial  code,  but  also  the 
principles  upon  which  these  regulations  will  be  founded. 

The  juristic  conception  of  ownership,  and  the  principles  based 
thereon,  are  equally  applicable  to  sovereignty.  This  latter  also 
implies  a  controlling  power  over,  and  in  particular  a  power  of 
exclusion  from,  something  of  a  tangible  nature.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  sovereignty  can  rightly 
be  applied  even  to  a  limited  portion  of  empty  and  unsubstantial 
space.  A  small  portion  may,  indeed,  from  a  particular  spot  be 
controlled  by  artillery ;  but  the  whole  of  the  atmosphere  envelop¬ 
ing  a  country  cannot  be  protected  in  this  way.  The  expression, 
however,  is  convenient,  and  the  distinction  being  remembered,  it 
may  safely  be  used.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  arguments  which 
have  secured  the  freedom  of  the  seas  are,  a  fortiori,  applicable 
to  the  atmosphere. 

The  sea  and  the  air  were  classed  by  the  Roman  jurists  as  res 
omnium  communes.  This  included  the  whole  sea,  with  the 
exception  of  harbours,  which  along  with  rivers  were  classed  as 
res  publics,  i.e.,  the  property  of  the  State.  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  doctrine  of  territorial  waters,  as  is  proved  by  the  absence 
of  any  mention  of  this  institution,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the 
seashore  also  was  deemed  a  res  communis.  This  view  as  to  the 
sea  prevailed  for  many  centuries ;  it  is  recognised  in  the  code  of 
marine  regulations  known  as  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  or  consul¬ 
ship  of  the  sea ,  drawm  up  at  Barcelona  towards  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  But  in  the  course  of  time  several  of  the  stronger 
maritime  Powders — Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain 
—claimed  and  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  jurisdiction  over 
portions  of  the  open  sea.  Great  Britain  laid  claim  to  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  seas  surrounding  the  three  kingdoms,  known  as 
the  “four  seas,”  and  exacted,  during  parts  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  dues  from  Dutch  and  other  vessels  passing 
through  the  English  Channel.  In  a  treatise  entitled  Mare 
Liberum,  published  in  1625,  Grotius  attacked  and  demolished 
these  claims;  the  reply  of  Selden,  in  his  Mare  Clausum,  while 
replete  with  learning,  was  weak  and  inconclusive.  But  the 
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assertion  of  such  rights  continued  to  be  made,  and  a  hundred 
years  elapsed  before  they  were  abandoned. 

The  analogy  between  the  sea  and  the  air  becomes  more  clear 
when  the  quasi-sovereignty  of  a  State  over  its  territorial  waters 
is  explained.  This  institution  owes  its  origin  to  the  invention  of 
artillery,  and  rests  upon  the  natural  right  of  self-protection  which 
every  State  enjoys.  This  right  is  stated  thus  by  M.  Pradier- 
Fod^re  in  his  Traite  de  Droit  International  :  “Le  Droit  de 
conservation  comprend  tous  les  droits  incidents  essentiels  pour 
sauvegarder  1’ integrality  de  1’ existence  tant  physique  que  morale 
des  Etats  :  le  droit  de  repousser  tout  ce  qui  pent  empecher  sa 
propre  conservation  et  son  developpement ,  le  droit  d’eloigner  tout 
mal  present  et  de  se  pr^munir  centre  tout  danger  de  prejudice 
futur.” 

When  artillery  began  to  be  used  in  maritime  warfare,  a  naval 
battle  fought  in  proximity  to  the  territory  of  a  neutral  State 
became  a  source  of  danger  to  neutral  persons  and  property.  An 
understanding  accordingly  was  arrived  at  that  no  such  action 
should  take  place  within  three  miles  of  neutral  territory.  This 
arrangement  was  approved  by  the  “practice  of  nations,”  as  it  is 
called,  and  has  been  in  force  for  upw^ards  of  two  centuries. 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  this  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction 
exerciseable  by  States  in  their  territorial  waters  is  limited  and 
not  absolute,  and  that  it  exists  because  they  can  exercise  a  power 
of  control ,  while  the  element  over  which  it  is  exercised  is  a  visible 
and  tangible  thing.  But  the  amount  of  this  jurisdiction  has 
never  been  defined,  and  it  is  still  uncertain.  This  is  shown  by 
the  case  of  the  Franconia  (1877),  in  which  the  question  was 
whether  a  captain  of  a  German  vessel,  who  had  caused  the  death 
of  a  British  subject  by  running  dowm  a  British  ship  in  English 
territorial  waters,  was  amenable  to  British  jurisdiction.  After 
exhaustive  arguments  it  was  finally  decided  in  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  Chamber,  by  seven  judges  against  six,  that  this  juris¬ 
diction  did  not  exist.  It  was  assumed  in  the  following  year  by 
The  Territorial  Waters  Act,  1878;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  only  a  municipal  Act,  and  that  therefore  it  does  not 
bind  foreign  States. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  subject  to  these  undefined  and  un¬ 
certain  rights,  the  territorial  waters  of  a  State  must  still  be 
classed  among  the  res  omnium  communes.  They  cannot  be 
deemed  to  be,  as  in  the  view  of  some  jurists,  a  sort  of  extension 
of  the  adjacent  territory.  If  that  w^ere  so,  they  could  not  be 
freely  traversed,  as  they  are  now,  by  foreign  vessels  of  all 
descriptions. 

If  these  principles— that  of  the  res  comnnDiis  and  the  right  of 
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self-protection — are  applied  in  the  air,  the  conclusion  must  be 
that  foreign  aircraft  have  a  right  to  traverse  the  atmosphere  which 
the  territory  of  any  State  subtends,  and  that  the  Governments  of 
the  territories  so  traversed  have  a  right  to  take  all  steps  necessary 
for  self-protection.  This  right  can  only  be  exercised  within  such 
a  limited  space  as  is  capable  of  control  from  below — i.e.,  it  will 
be  measured,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sea,  by  the  range  of  the  guns 
which  are  now  being  constructed  for  this  purpose.  We  thus 
arrive  at  a  zone  or  belt  of  atmosphere,  corresponding  to  the  belt 
of  territorial  waters,  and  an  upper  region  of  the  air — the  supra- 
territorial  atmosphere  corresponding  with  the  open  sea,  in  which 
the  passage  of  aircraft  is  as  free  as  that  of  ships  upon  the  ocean. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  generally  taken  by  jurists. 
The  Institut  de  Droit  International,  at  its  Ghent  meeting  in 
1906,  adopted  it  in  these  terms  :  “L’Air  est  libre.  Les  Etats 
n’ont  sur  lui,  en  temps  de  paix  et  en  temps  de  guerre,  que  les 
droits  necessaires  h,  leur  conservation.”  The  Congrfes  Juridique 
International  de  T Aviation,  at  its  meeting  at  Paris  in  June  of 
last  year,  adopted  a  similar  resolution.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  held  by  some  lawyers,  among  them  by  Professor  Zitelmann  in 
his  Liiftschifffahrtrecht,  that  a  State  should  be  absolute  master 
in  its  own  house,  and  entitled  to  exclude  foreigners  from  the  air¬ 
space  above  its  territory.  This  view  is  based  upon  the  following 
position  :  There  is,  from  one  important  point  of  view,  a  marked 
difference  between  the  open  sea  and  supra-territorial  air.  An 
ordinary  vessel  on  the  open  sea  cannot  damage  persons  or 
property  on  land ;  a  war-vessel  cannot  do  any  such  damage  save 
of  deliberate  intention.  Eurthermore,  collision  at  sea  cannot  be 
productive  of  any  injury  to  those  on  land.  But  any  vessel 
traversing  the  supra-territorial  air  can  do  much  mischief  to  those 
on  the  earth  beneath ;  any  accident  to  such  vessels  may  result  in 
serious  injury;  and  accidents,  arising  either  from  collision,  storm, 
or  the  failure  of  the  machinery,  are  not  only  more  liable  to  happen, 
but  they  may  involve  injuries  to  third  parties,  from  the  risk  of 
inflicting  which  sea-going  vessels  are  entirely  free.  It  is  urged, 
therefore,  that  the  analogy  between  the  open  sea  and  the  supra- 
territorial  atmosphere  breaks  down,  and  that  the  State  is  entitled 
to  protection  against  these  unusual  dangers.  The  answer  is  that 
the  State  is  entitled,  in  so  far  as  it  can,  to  protect  its  subjects 
against  these  dangers ;  but  that  its  power  in  a  vertical,  as  well  as 
a  horizontal  direction  is  limited,  and  that  it  is  useless  as  well  as 
impolitic  to  attempt  to  establish  a  right  which  cannot  be  enforced , 
or  to  pass  a  law  which  may  be  violated  with  impunity.  The 
argument  if  pressed  to  its  proper  conclusion  would  not  only 
involve  the  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  res  communis , 
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but  would  put  an  end  to  aerostation  altogether.  ]f  a  man  is  to 
be  killed  by  a  falling  aeroplane,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence 
to  him  whether  the  injury  is  inflicted  by  a  foreigner  or  a  fellow- 
subject.  It  is  from  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  that  the 
man  in  the  street  stands  in  need  of  protection. 

Assuming  then  that  the  air  will  become  to  some  extent  a  high¬ 
way  for  nations,  a  code  of  international  rules  will  be  required 
analogous  to  those  which  regulate  marine  navigation.  Certain 
other  regulations  of  a  more  general  nature  will  also  be  wanted, 
not  of  necessity  uniform,  which  each  State  will  provide  for  itself. 
This  subject  w^as  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institut  de 
Droit  International  at  Madrid,  in  April  of  last  year,  and  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  :  — 

Degime  juridique  des  aeronefs. 

I. 

Temps  de  paix. 

(1)  Les  aeronefs  se  distinguent  en  aeronefs  publics  et  en 
aeronefs  prives. 

(2)  Tout  aeronef  doit  avoir  une  nationalite,  et  une  seule. 
Cette  nationalite  sera  celle  du  pays  ou  I’a^ronef  aura  ete 
immatricule.  Chaque  aeronef  doit  porter  des  marques  speciales 
de  reconnaissance. 

L’Etat  auquel  rimmatriculation  est  demandee,  determine  a 
quelles  personnes  et  sous  quelles  conditions  il  pent  I’accorder, 
la  suspendre  ou  la  retirer. 

L’Etat  qui  immatricule  I’aeronef  d’un  proprietaire  etranger 
ne  saurait  toutefois  pr^tendre  a  la  protection  de  cet  aeronef, 
sur  le  territoire  de  I’Etat  dont  relive  ce  proprietaire,  centre 
r application  des  lois  par  lesquelles  cet  Etat  aurait  interdit  a 
ses  nationaux  de  faire  immatriculer  les  aeronefs  1’ etranger. 

.  (3)  La  circulation  aerienne  internationale  est  libre,  sauf  le 
droit  pour  les  Etats  sousjacents  de  prendre  certaines  mesures 
a  determiner,  en  vue  de  leur  propre  securite  et  de  celles  des 
personnes  et  des  biens  de  leurs  habitants. 

The  only  provision  herein  contained  to  which  objection  may  be 
taken  is  that  which  declares  that  the  air-vessel  is  to  have  the 
nationality  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  registered.  This  runs 
counter  to  the  general  view  that  a  ship’s  nationality  should  be 
determined  by  that  of  its  owner.  It  will  also  cause  unnecessary 
difficulty  to  an  owner  when  occasions  arise  which  demand  the 
intervention  of  an  Ambassador  or  a  Consul. 

The  Institut,  in  considering  this  subject,  had  taken  as  the 
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basis  for  discussion  the  draft  Projet  de  Convention  presented  by 
iM.  Paul  Fauchille.  This  projet  contains  three  chapters,  entitled 
respectively,  “Des  aerostats,”  “De  la  circulation  des  aerostats,” 
and  “Du  depart  et  de  I’atterrissage  des  aerostats.”  The  fore¬ 
going  resolutions  cover  only  the  subject-matter  of  chapter  i. 
The  view  expressed  above  is  in  harmony  with  the  words  of  M. 
Fauchille ’s  draft,  which  run  thus  : — 

La  nationalite  des  aerostats  prives  est  determinee  par  celle  de 
leur  proprietaire.” 


International  Law  (War). 

The  other  great  division  of  international  law — the  law'  of  war 
—is  subdivided  into  two  parts  :  the  law  of  belligerency  and  the 
law  of  neutrality.  The  former  comprises  the  rules  w'hich  govern 
the  relations  between  belligerent  nations.  The  latter  sets  forth 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals.  Again,  it  wTll  be  found  that 
the  law  of  the  air  adapts  itself  to  existing  divisions.  If  aerial 
warfare  is  to  be  permissible,  regulations  dealing  with  the  new 
phenomena  must  be  added  to  the  law  of  belligerency.  They 
will  follow,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  analogous  rules  for  engage¬ 
ments  at  sea.  But  aerial  warfare  has  not  yet  arrived ;  and  it 
is  unnecessary,  and  possibly  inexpedient,  to  draw  up  rules  in 
advance.  It  has  sometimes  been  found  that  preparation  for  an 
event  which  is  not  yet  certain  has  a  tendency  to  speed  its  coming. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  chapter  must  be  added,  and  without  delay, 
to  the  law  of  neutrality.  When  war  breaks  out  the  relations 
between  the  belligerents  and  neutral  States,  though  continuing 
to  be  friendly,  undergo  a  limited  amount  of  change,  arising  out 
of  a  conflict  of  rights.  Neutrals  are  entitled  to  carry  on  their 
ordinary  trade ;  but  a  belligerent  is  entitled  to  prevent  any  assist¬ 
ance  being  given  to  his  adversary,  and  for  this  purpose  to  exercise 
a  quasi-penal  surveillance  over  certain  forms  of  this  trade. 
Offences  against  the  law'  of  neutrality  may  be  committed  either 
by  States  or  by  individuals.  The  former  are  careful  to  avoid 
them ;  but  individuals  will  often  run  the  risk.  The  offence  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  neutral  individual  is  not  made  a  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  State  to  which  he  belongs,  unless  the  latter  is  charge¬ 
able  with  either  negligence  or  connivance.  The  offended 
belligerent  deals  w'ith  the  offender  alone ;  nor  can  the  offence  be 
regarded  as  a  crime  or  even  as  a  delict,  for  if  the  offender  success¬ 
fully  accomplishes  his  object,  his  offence,  under  certain  conditions, 
is  said  to  he  “deposited,”  t.e.,  he  ceases  to  be  liable  to  any 
penalty. 
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The  principal  offences  committed  by  neutral  individuals  are  of 
three  kinds  :  — 

(1)  The  carrying  of  contraband  goods;  i.e.,  of  goods  calcu¬ 
lated  to  assist  either  belligerent  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

(2)  Breach  of  blockade ;  i.e.,  entering  or  attempting  to  enter 
a  blockaded  seaport. 

(3)  Un-neutral  service;  i.e.,  the  carrying  of  troops,  diplo¬ 
matic  persons,  or  despatches  in  the  service  of  either  belligerent. 
Stringent  precautions  are  taken  by  belligerents  to  prevent  these 

acts,  and  the  offenders,  if  captured,  are  liable  to  heavy  penalties, 
such  as  the  confiscation  of  the  cargo,  or  of  the  cargo  and  vessel 
together. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  special  opportunities  for 
the  commission  of  these  offences  are  opened  up  by  the  increasing 
facility  of  aerial  transit  and  transport ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
difficulty  of  prevention  is  vastly  greater  than  in  the  case  of  mari¬ 
time  operations  for  similar  purposes.  How  is  the  carriage  of 
contraband,  or  un-neutral  service  undertaken  by  airships,  to  be 
prevented?  These  can  land  and  deliver  in  belligerent  territory 
at  places  distant  from  the  coast,  and  to  reach  their  destination 
can  travel,  secure  from  hostile  interruption,  over  neutral  territory 
as  well  as  the  open  sea.  Again,  in  the  matter  of  blockade,  other 
difficulties  arise.  Does  the  proclamation  of  a  blockade  in  any 
way  affect  the  visits  of  aircraft  to  the  blockaded  port?  The 
answ^er  must  be  in  the  negative.  To  hold  otherwise  would 
amount  to  a  revival  of  the  system  of  paper  blockades,  abolished 
by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  according  to  which  “blockades  in 
order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained 
by  a  force  really  sufficient  to  prevent  access  to  the  enemy’s  coast¬ 
line.” 

In  the  future,  therefore,  a  fleet  of  airships  hovering  around  a 
beleaguered  port  will  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
effective  blockade.  This  seems  to  present  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  apparently  the  only  solution  would  be  to  throw  upon 
neutral  States  the  obligation  of  preventing  the  departure  of  such 
expeditions.  But  the  tendency  for  some  years  back  has  been  to 
diminish  the  rights  and  increase  the  responsibilities  of  neutrals, 
as  is  made  clear  by  certain  provisions  in  the  Declaration  of 
London,  as  w-ell  as  in  other  ways.  Will  the  general  body  of 
States,  hitherto  rather  tamely  submissive,  acquiesce  in  the 
imposition  of  this  additional  burden? 

««»»»««« 

One  other  question— a  question  of  surpassing  importance  for 
the  world — remains  for  discussion.  Is  the  air  also  to  be  made  a 
theatre  of  war?  It  is  clear  that  the  trend  of  Continental  opinion 
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is  in  this  direction.  The  preparations  for  aerial  warfare  are 
going  bravely  on.  The  destructive  power  of  aeroplanes  armed 
with  bombs  will  be  terrific.  It  is  said  that  some  are  in  course 
of  construction  which  will  allow  the  pilot  to  release  a  series  of 
bombs  while  flying  merely  by  the  pressure  of  a  foot  pedal,  while 
he  retains  complete  freedom  of  his  hands.  The  use  of  “ballons 
libres  non  months  ”  (balloons  without  an  aeronaut)  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere  at  altitudes  where  life  is  impossible.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  these  from  being  turned  into  infernal 
machines  as  treacherously  destructive  as  the  submarine  floating 
mine.  But,  as  Professor  Catellani  remarks,  the  individual  and 
collective  conscience  soon  reconciles  itself  to  these  things. 

When  this  disaster  shall  come  upon  the  w'orld  there  will  be 
sufficient  time  to  adapt  the  existing  rules  of  warfare  to  conflicts 
in  atmospheric  space.  But  meanwhile,  and  while  there  is  yet 
time,  why  should  not  a  loud  and  general  protest  from  civilised 
humanity  be  heard?  The  question  is  still  pending,  and  probably 
will  not  be  decided  until  1915,  when  the  meeting  of  the  Third 
Peace  Conference  is  due.  What  of  all  the  Churches  of  the  civilised 
world?  What  of  all  the  Peace  societies?  What  of  all  the 
Associations,  missionary  and  philanthropic,  w’hich  are  working 
zealously  for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  though  often  with  incom¬ 
mensurate  results? 

As  a  step  in  this  direction  it  is  proposed  to  explain  the  present 
position,  and  to  indicate  the  objections  to  the  adoption  of  a 
system  which  is  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  will  add 
an  intolerable  burden  to  those  which  poor  mortals  are  increasingly 
called  upon  to  bear. 

The  question  of  aerial  warfare  was  indirectly  considered  at  the 
Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907,  being  dependent  on 
the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  discharge  of  projectiles 
from  balloons  should  be  permissible.  These  Conferences,  the 
second  being  a  continuation  of  the  first,  originated  with  the  Tsar, 
whose  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Mouravieff,  by  a  circular  letter 
of  August  24th,  1898,  after  reciting  the  Emperor’s  desire  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  peace,  and,  if  possible,  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  excessive  armaments,  invited  the  Powers  to  send  delegates 
to  a  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  considering  these  matters. 
This  proposal  having  met  with  a  chilly  reception,  a  second  letter 
was  issued  (June  11th,  1899),  in  which  it  w'as  proposed  that  the 
Conference  should  consider,  among  many  other  things,  the  pro¬ 
hibition  for  a  fixed  term  of  any  increase  in  existing  armaments, 
the  limitation  in  the  employment  of  new  firearms  or  explosives, 
the  restriction  of  the  explosives  already  existing,  the  prohibition 
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of  the  discharge  of  projectiles  from  balloons,  and  the  prohibition 
in  naval  warfare  of  submarine  torpedo-boats  or  similar  engines  of 
destruction.  The  Conference  sat  for  two  months  and  discussed 
these  and  other  matters,  with  rather  disappointing  results. 
Captain  Crozier,  of  the  United  States,  supported  by  the  British 
delegates,  strove  hard  for  a  permanent  prohibition  of  the  throwing 
of  projectiles  from  balloons ;  but  a  five-years’  truce  was  all  that 
could  be  attained,  w^hich  expired  on  September  4th,  1905.  The 
Declaration  runs  thus  :  — 

“The  Undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  &c., 

“Inspired  by  the  sentiments  w’hich  found  expression  in  the 
Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  of  the  20th  November,  1898, 
Declare  : — 

“The  Contracting  Powers  agree  to  prohibit,  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  the  discharge  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from 
balloons  or  by  other  new  methods  of  a  similar  nature.” 

What  were  these  sentiments?  The  preamble  to  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  forbade  the  use  of  explosive  bullets, 
recited  that  an  International  Military  Commission  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  expediency  of  forbidding  the  use  of  certain  projectiles 
in  w’ar,  and  having  fixed  the  technical  limits  at  which  the 
necessities  of  war  ought  to  yield  to  the  requirements  of  humanity, 
the  undersigned  were  authorised  to  declare  that  the  progress  of 
civilisation  should  have  the  effect  of  alleviating  as  much  as  possible 
the  calamities  of  wmr ;  that  the  object  of  war — the  weakening  of 
the  enemy’s  forces — would  be  exceeded  by  the  employment  of 
arms  which  uselessly  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  disabled  men, 
or  rendered  their  death  inevitable ;  and  that  the  employment  of 
such  arms  wmnld  therefore  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity. 

The  subject  was  again  discussed  at  the  Second  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  at  The  Hague  in  1907.  Aerostation  had  made  great  progress 
in  the  interval,  and  the  sentiment  of  humanity  had  shown  a  pro¬ 
portional  diminution.  The  main  question  was  whether  the  pro¬ 
hibition  should  be  renewed.  Forty-four  States  being  represented, 
its  renewal  was  carried  by  twenty-eight  votes  to  eight,  there 
being  eight  abstentions. 

The  Declaration  runs  as  follows  : — 

“The  Undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  &c., 

“Inspired  by  the  sentiments  which  found  expression  in  the 
Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg,  declare  : 

“The  Contracting  Powers  agree  to  prohibit,  for  a  period 
extending  to  the  close  of  the  Third  Peace  Conference,  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons  or  by  other 
new  methods  of  a  similar  nature.” 

This  Declaration  has  been  adopted  by  twenty-seven  out  of  the 
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forly-four  States  represented  at  the  Conference.  Among  the  non¬ 
signatories  are  to  be  found  all  the  great  European  Powers  (except 
Austria  and  Great  Britain),  six  other  European  States,  and  Japan. 

Thus,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  any  aerial  act  of  war  which 
does  not  transgress  the  accepted  rules  of  land  and  maritime 
warfare  is  permissible  as  between  the  non-signatory  States,  and 
also  as  between  a  signatory  and  a  non-signatory  Power.  The 
Second  Conference  did  some  excellent  work,  notably  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Arbitration  Tribunal,  which  will  serve  to  settle 
disputes  of  minor  importance ;  but  where  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  sentiment  of  humanity  would  have  prevailed, 
as,  for  instance,  in  this  matter  and  the  question  of  submarine 
floating  mines,  the  results  were  discouraging.  Not  even  is 
Pussia,  whose  ruler  is  justly  styled  the  “August  Initiator,” 
among  the  countries  which  have  adopted  the  renewed  prohibi¬ 
tion.  Well  might  he  say  with  the  Psalmist,  “I  labour  for  peace, 
but  when  I  speak  unto  them  thereof  they  make  them  ready  to 
battle.” 

The  Institut  de  Droit  International,  at  its  Madrid  meeting  last 
Easter,  dealt  with  this  question  directly.  It  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  ; — 

“La  guerre  aerienne  est  permise,  mais  k  la  condition  de  ne  pas 
presenter  pour  les  personnes  ou  la  propridte  de  la  population 
pacifique  de  plus  grands  dangers  que  la  guerre  terrestre  ou 
maritime.” 

This  resolution  was  passed  by  a  small  majority  in  a  thinly 
attended  meeting,  in  which  the  previous  voting  on  other  proposals 
had  shown  that  several  members  had  not  reached  any  very 
definite  opinion. 

The  objections  to  the  resolution — manifold  and  strong — can 
only  be  indicated  here.  The  Institut  is  described  in  its  statutes 
as  “une  association  exclusivement  scientifique  et  sans  caractere 
officiel.”  Its  aim  is  to  encourage  the  progress  of  international 
law,  among  other  ways,  “en  contribuant  par  des  publications, 
par  I’enseignement  public  et  par  tous  autres  moyens  au  triomphe 
des  principes  de  justice  et  d’humanitd  qui  doivent  regir  les 
relations  des  peuples  entre  eux,” 

As  it  includes  in  its  ranks  many  of  the  most  eminent  inter¬ 
national  lawyers  of  Europe,  besides  representatives  from  North 
and  South  America,  Cuba,  and  Japan,  its  collective  opinion 
carries  considerable  weight.  It  is  therefore  unfortunate  that  it 
should  have  adopted  a  resolution  for  which  there  was  neither  any 
necessity  nor  any  solid  reason,  and  which  appears  to  run  counter 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Charter  of  its  Constitution. 
Furthermore,  the  condition  annexed  condemns  the  main  position. 
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Who  is  to  measure  the  amount  of  danger  threatened  to  the 
peaceful  population,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  to  which  they 
are  exposed  in  ordinary  warfare?  It  will  be  shown  that  aerial 
warfare  is  likely  to  cause  far  greater  injury  to  the  peaceful 
population  than  military  and  naval  operations. 

The  main  objections  to  aerial  warfare  may  be  set  forth  under 
four  headings  : — 

(rt)  Those  suggested  by  sentiments  of  humanity. 

(b)  Those  founded  on  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  ever¬ 
growing  burden  of  military  and  naval  expenditure. 

(c)  The  dangers  to  which  it  exposes  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  both  belligerent  and  neutral  countries. 

(d)  The  probability  that,  apart  from  actual  conflict,  each 
belligerent  will  do  himself  almost  as  much  injury  as  he  inflicts 
upon  his  adversary. 

(n)  This  point  requires  no  argument.  We  stand  aghast  in 
prospective  contemplation  of  the  horrors  attending  an  armed 
struggle  in  the  air.  Even  now  the  strain  of  service  in  the  field, 
with  constant  fighting,  is  tremendous.  For  how  long  could 
human  nature  endure  the  strain  of  an  aerial  campaign? 

(b)  Here,  too,  what  need  of  argument?  All  the  nations  are 
sufi'ering  from  these  increasing  burdens,  and  most  statesmen 
profess  their  desire,  and  their  inability,  to  find  a  remedy.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  the  most  heavily  taxed  country  in  Europe. 
Our  rate  per  head  of  imperial  and  local  taxation  is  twice  as  high 
as  that  of  Germany.  The  matter  was  discussed  with  no  fruitful 
result  at  both  the  Peace  Conferences.  It  was  pointed  out  on  the 
latter  occasion  that  between  1898  and  1906  the  annual  military 
expenditure  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  had  in¬ 
creased  from  .^251,000,000  to  £320,000,000.  The  difficulties, 
however,  were  found  to  be  insurmountable.  In  this  case  the 
difficulties  do  not  exist.  Why  not  simply  refrain  from  adding  a 
third  source  of  expenditure,  the  extent  of  w'hich  cannot  now  be 
measured  ? 

(c)  It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  naval  battle  to  inflict  any  injury 
on  non-combatants.  In  campaigns  on  land  the  peaceful  in¬ 
habitants  of  an  invaded  country  are  protected  by  stringent 
regulations,  and  the  bombardment  of  undefended  towms  and 
villages  is  forbidden.  But  in  the  case  of  an  aerial  battle  how 
are  the  peaceful  inhabitants  to  be  protected  against  the  fall  of 
projectiles,  or  of  a  disabled  airship,  as  it  passes  in  retreat  over  a 
village  or  towm? 

Aerial  warfare  must  also  involve  the  frequent  violation  of 
neutral  rights,  and  dangers  to  neutral  individuals  which  do  not 
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now  exist.  The  theatre  of  aerial  war  must  be  confined  to  the 
air  space  above  the  open  sea,  and  above  belligerent  territory  and 
territorial  waters.  Suppose  an  encounter  of  air  fleets  above  the 
English  Channel  (Great  Britain  being  neutral).  Both  sets  of 
combatants  will  be  bound  to  avoid  British  territory  and  territorial 
waters.  But  will  those  in  retreat  always  be  careful  to  observe 
this  condition?  However  careful,  will  they  always  be  able  to  do 
so?  May  not  the  force  of  the  wind  carry  them  into  the  for¬ 
bidden  regions?  And  may  it  not  drive  the  pursuers  in  the  same 
direction?  Owing  to  the  complications  arising  from  similar 
incidents  at  sea,  neutral  Powers  have  actually  been  authorised 
by  the  Second  Peace  Conference  to  lay  submarine  mines  in  their 
territorial  w’aters.  On  the  principles  already  stated,  this  w'ould 
appear  to  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  other  neutrals,  who  are 
entitled  to  use  all  territorial  waters  ;  and  it  may  be  made  a  ground 
of  complaint  by  a  belligerent  that  a  neutral  State  having  this 
power  has  failed  to  use  it.  Nevertheless,  this  evil  precedent  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Institut  at  the  Madrid  meeting. 

(d)  Apart  from  hostilities,  disasters  must  be  frequent.  A 
trifling  defect  in  an  essential  part  of  the  machinery  may  cause 
the  destruction  of  an  airship.  Thus  the  accidental  casualties  on 
each  side  may  be  as  great  as  those  caused  by  actual  conflict. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  what  happened  in  the  case  of  sub¬ 
marine  mines,  first  used  for  offensive  purposes  in  the  Busso- 
Japanese  War.  On  the  same  day,  in  Pehruary,  1904,  two 
Russian  warships,  the  Yenisei  and  the  Boyarin,  were  blown  u|) 
by  mines  laid  a  few  hours  previously  by  the  Russians  themselves, 
while  calamities  of  a  similar  nature  befell  the  Japanese  Navy. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  an  uprising  of  public  opinion  to  stay  the 
progress  of  this  impending  scourge.  There  could  be  no  fairer 
opportunity  for  a  crusade,  or  holy  war.  Aerial  w^arfare  is  in¬ 
human,  unnecessary,  and  hateful  to  all ;  even  to  the  rulers  and 
statesmen,  who,  as  trustees  on  behalf  of  others,  to  whom  it  is 
still  more  hateful,  give  it  their  support.  The  sands  are  running 
out ;  the  longer  the  delay  the  less  the  chances  of  success.  The 
past  year  has  taught  a  wholesome  lesson  of  the  results  of  a 
failure  to  talce  action  in  time.  The  British  Constitution  might 
have  been  saved  from  destruction  if  the  strenuous  effort  of  the 
few  w’eeks  preceding  the  catastrophe  had  been  started  a  few- 
months  before  and  prosecuted  continuously  until  the  close  of  the 
campaign. 


H.  Brouoham  Leech. 


LORD  KITCHENER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


Lord  Kitchener  has  certainly  been  unfortunate  in  the  friends 
who  have  undertaken  the  duty  of  advertising  his  recent  Egyptian 
work.  Lord  Cromer  used  to  do  that  part  of  his  diplomatic 
business  for  himself,  but  the  new  British  Agent,  gifted  with  a 
less  attractive  pen,  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the  task  of  praising 
him  to  others;  and  they  have  made,  it  would  seem,  a  sad  mess 
of  it. 

To  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Garvin,  who  with  somewhat  wild  head¬ 
lines,  records  for  us  most  afternoons  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  the 
Field  Marshal’s  Viceregal  progresses  through  Lower  and  Upper 
Egypt,  we  have  had  tw'o  articles  of  a  more  seriously  inspired 
character  in  the  pages  of  The  Fortnightly  Review,  and  these 
have  been  a  cause  of  trouble.  To  the  first  was  given  the  excep¬ 
tional  honour  of  anonymity.  It  consisted  of  a  laudatory  and 
highly  coloured  picture  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  inner  thoughts  and 
plans  for  Egypt,  which  had  every  appearance  of  being  derived 
from  Lord  Kitchener’s  entourage,  if  not  from  himself.  It  let 
us  into  the  secret  of  the  great  soldier’s  appointment  to  Cairo 
last  summer,  representing  it  as,  what  it  doubtless  was,  a  military 
precaution  forced  on  the  Government  in  view  of  the  impending 
raid  on  Tripoli.  Lord  Kitchener’s  prime  business,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  had  been  to  keep  Egypt  neutral  during  the  coming  war, 
to  prevent  that  country  from  being  made  a  base  of  military 
operations  by  Turkey  or  any  assistance  from  being  given  by  the 
native  government  and  people  adverse  to  the  Italian  plan.  In 
this  difficult  task  the  new  Agent  had  been  entirely  successful,  not 
by  mere  military  force,  but  still  more  by  an  astute  diplomacy. 
While  pretending  to  be  sympathetic  with  Turkey,  w'hom  our 
Government  wms  unwilling  to  quarrel  with,  he  had  been  able, 
by  a  series  of  dexterous  moves,  light  hints,  and  covert  threats, 
to  discourage  Egyptian  patriotism  and  hinder  its  more  dangerous 
manifestations ;  the  full  weight  of  his  open  severity  he  had 
reserved  for  those  presumptuous  organs  of  the  Egyptian  press 
who  were  for  helping  their  co-religionists  in  the  war,  and  for 
the  Nationalist  leaders,  whom  he  had  successfully  prosecuted, 
imprisoned,  and  driven  into  exile.  Lord  Kitchener  had  thus 
rendered  a  notable  service  to  his  Government  and  to  Italy,  where, 
by  the  wmy,  he  is  just  now  being  entertained  with  banquets  and 
demonstrations  of  gratitude  as  an  acknowledged  friend.  It  was 
an  alluring  picture  of  a  strong  military  personality,  endowed  with 
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tfifts  of  the  most  subtle  as  well  as  the  most  strenuous  kind,  and 
addressed  to  Englishmen,  it  obtained  its  full  object  of  popularis¬ 
ing  an  already  popular  hero. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  another  public  to  be  counted 
with  besides  the  public  at  home.  The  article,  reproduced  at 
Cairo  and  Constantinople,  became  the  cause  of  unexpected  em¬ 
barrassment.  The  candour  of  the  writer  had  been  largely  over¬ 
done  ;  he  had  repeated  words  and  phrases  wounding  to  Mahom- 
medan  ears  and  diplomatically  incorrect.  Lord  Kitchener  had 
been  represented  as  expressing  a  hope  that  it  might  fall  to  his 
official  lot  to  he  entrusted  with  the  eventual  annexation  of 
Egypt,  and  this,  though  it  was  a  sentiment  nine  Englishmen  out 
of  ten  were  ready  to  applaud,  proved  more  than  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
sound  Imperialist  though  he  was,  was  as  yet  prepared  to  endorse. 
Lord  Kitchener  was  obliged  to  repudiate  his  admirer’s  article 
as  at  all  inspired  hy  him. 

To-day,  in  the  July  number  of  the  same  Fortnightly 
Review,  we  have  another  friend  and  admirer  also  affecting  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  Field  Marshal’s  inner  thoughts,  who  has  given 
us  the  benefit  of  his  still  better  knowledge,  correcting  and  reprov¬ 
ing  his  fellow  panegyrist  and  drawing  a  picture  altogether  different 
of  their  common  hero.  Sir  George  Arthur  scoffs  in  his  article 
at  the  notion  that  military  considerations  played  any  part  in 
Lord  Kitchener’s  appointment  to  Egypt,  or  that  they  had  since 
been  his  chief  preoccupation  there.  Still  more  he  scoffs  at  the 
wider  views  of  Imperialist  ambition  attributed  to  him  by  the 
anonymous  friend.  On  the  contrary.  Lord  Kitchener,  he  tells 
us,  is  the  most  “correct”  of  diplomatists,  one  w’ho  would  never 
venture  to  give  expression  to  any  unauthorised  opinion  in  inter¬ 
national  politics.  In  his  real  heart  the  conqueror  of  Omdurman 
is  less  soldier  than  administrator,  less  politician  than  philan¬ 
thropist,  and  the  love  he  bears  to  Egypt  is  one  of  an  altruistic 
kind,  for  only  doing  good.  He  has  no  ambition  but  to  make  the 
fellah  happy,  and,  if  he  has  used  a  certain  military  rigour  in 
putting  down  the  “pestilential  publications  of  the  native  press,” 
it  has  been  solely  in  order  to  wean  the  Egyptians  from  politics 
they  do  not  understand,  to  agriculture  at  which  they  are  experts, 
and  to  a  calm  consideration  of  practical  reforms — a  homely,  un¬ 
ambitious  aim ,  "and  one  worthy  of  a  member  of  that  glorious 
band  of  Englishmen — and  not  the  least  of  British  soldiers — 
who  are  running  our  Eastern  Empire  on  the  lines  of  the  “White 
Man’s  Burden." 

I  should  not  venture  to  intrude  myself  in  the  domestic  quarrel 
thus  raised  between  Lord  Kitchener’s  two  admirers,  were  it  not 
that  Sir  George  Arthur  goes  out  of  his  w'ay  to  attack  me  while 
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attacking  the  other,  as  being  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
trouble.  He  reproaches  me  because,  in  a  letter  I  recently  wrote 
to  the  Manchester  Guardian  about  Lord  Kitchener’s  press  pro¬ 
secutions,  I  omitted  any  word  of  praise  for  his  hero’s  philanthropic 
schemes  and  high  moral  standpoint.  These,  when  I  wrote  my 
letter,  had  not  been  officially  announced,  and  my  subject  was 
not  these,  but  the  demoralising  influence  on  Egypt  by  his  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  honester  and  more  patriotic  elements  in  the  native 
ministry,  and  by  a  violent  straining  of  the  law  in  order  to  secure 
political  convictions.  I  had  commented  also  on  Lord  Kitchener’s 
exaggeration  of  his  political  role  in  Egypt  and  assumption  of 
an  authority  there  not  properly  his  own.  I  do  not  hope  to  make 
a  convert  of  Sir  George  Arthur,  but  I  will  try  to  explain  to 
him  what  our  English  international  position  in  Egypt  really  is. 
He,  in  common  with  most  military  Englishmen,  evidently 
imagines  that  Egypt  is  already  a  British  Dependency,  and  that 
the  fact  of  our  having  so  long  maintained  a  British  garrison  at 
Cairo  has  given  us  a  legal  title  to  possession  which  cannot  be 
challenged  without  eccentricity.  He  speaks  of  me  on  this  head 
as  bizarre,  and  of  my  opinions  on  Egyptian  matters  as  neither 
“sane,  nor  competent,  nor  candid.”  If  he  will  take  the  trouble, 
however,  to  examine  the  case  with  any  care,  he  will  find  that 
it  is  his,  not  my  position  that  is  in  contradiction  with  realities. 

Not  only  are  .we  English  without  any  title  to  Egypt  in  inter¬ 
national  law,  but  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that,  in  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  the  Near  East,  Egypt  will  become  per¬ 
manently  ours.  Egypt — I  do  not  speak  of  the  Soudan— is  a 
Mediterranean  province,  and  will  follow  Mediterranean  fortunes. 
We  have  not  even  such  prospective  claim  to  it  as  a  local  English 
Colony  would  give,  and  in  the  partitioning  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  should  such  a  misfortune  happen,  it  is  not  we  whose 
title  would  be  the  best  as  heirs.  The  foreign  population  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  littoral  is  Greek,  Italian,  French,  anything  you 
will  except  English.  English  rule  may  be  better  than  the  rule 
of  these — I  do  not  say  the  contrary — but  we  are  withdrawing  our 
fleet  already  from  the  Mediterranean,  where  we  have  no  Colonial 
settlements,  and  Egypt  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  follow  suit 
and  be  withdrawn  from.  If,  therefore,  a  philanthropic  regard 
for  the  native  Nile  population  is  to  be  our  guide — and  Sir  George’s 
defence  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  policy  is  an  appeal  to  philanthropy — 
our  duty  clearly  is,  not  to  treat  the  fellah  as  an  interesting  subject 
for  experiments  in  fatherly  English  administration,  which  can 
at  best  be  only  temporary,  but  as  a  free  man  who  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  think  and  act  before  long  for  himself.  Education  in 
self-government  is  his  only  protection  against  the  terrible  fate  of 
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being  merged  in  the  general  gulf  of  European  demoralisation 
which  has  overwhelmed  the  other  Mohammedan  populations  of 
North  Africa.  It  cannot  be  either  wise  or  kind  to  keep  the 
Egyptians  in  close  leading  strings,  to  forbid  them  to  think  on 
any  political  subject,  and  to  insist  that  they  should  occupy  them¬ 
selves  with  nothing  but  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  a  coddling 
policy  which  w^ould  leave  them  unarmed  and  helpless  to  such 
tender  mercies  as  the  French  have  showm  to  the  Mohammedan 
fellahin  in  Algeria  and  the  Italians  to  those  in  Tripoli.  Either 
European  Power,  if  it  got  possession  of  the  Nile,  would  rob  the 
fellah  of  his  land  altogether,  and  replace  him  with  a  foreign 
colonial  scum  imported  from  Europe. 

This  consideration  of  the  political  situation  is  in  itself  a  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  Sir  George  Arthur’s  attack  on  me.  But,  as  he 
challenges  me  on  wider  ground,  that  of  what  he  calls  the 
“moralities,”  I  am  glad  to  meet  him  on  it  and  discuss  with  him 
the  case  of  practical  philanthropy.  I  beg  him  to  believe  that 
I  am  not  so  incompetent  an  authority  on  the  subject  as  he 
supposes.  It  is  one,  on  the  contrary,  which  has  occupied  my 
best  attention  for  close  on  forty  years.  During  thirty  I  have  been 
a  landowner  in  the  Delta,  and  have  thus  acquired  some  practical 
knowledge  of  what  the  fellah  needs  and,  I  may  add,  of  what 
he  is  likely  to  gain  from  English  philanthropic  experiments.  I 
have  witnessed  a  whole  series  of  such  experiments  from  the  time 
of  the  Dual  Control  downwards,  w^atching  their  rare  success  with 
pleasure,  their  more  frequent  failure  with  sorrow,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  even  suggesting  ideas  myself  to  the  authorities.  Some  of 
the  schemes  announced  to-day  as  due  to  Lord  Kitchener’s 
initiative  I  recognise  as  having  been  in  the  minds  of  native  re¬ 
formers  as  long  ago  as  in  Arabi’s  time.  Thus,  I  think  I  could 
prove  to  Sir  George  Arthur,  if  he  wwild  allow  me,  that  I  brought 
before  Ijord  Cromer  in  1883  the  case  of  recovery  at  law,  and 
advocated  precisely  Lord  Kitchener’s  remedy  for  the  debts  of  the 
fellahin.  Lord  Cromer  entirely  agreed  with  me  at  the  time,  and 
said  that  it  should  be  a  first  object  of  his  care.  Yet  twenty-nine 
years  have  passed  since  then,  and  nothing  whatever  has  come  of  it. 
I  shall  not  grudge  my  praise  to-day,  if  Lord  Kitchener  succeeds 
in  driving  this  matter  through  ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  ask  me  to 
throw  up  my  cap  all  at  once  for  a  scheme  which  is  still  in 
embryo.  I  notice  that,  at  this  very  moment  of  my  writing,  it 
IS  announced  in  the  Egyptian  papers  that,  under  pressure  of  a 
moneylender’s  deputation,  Lord  Kitchener  has  been  obliged,  since 
his  report  -was  printed,  to  abandon  half  his  proposed  remedy. 
The  scheme,  which  wms  to  have  included  five-acre  holdings,  is 
to  be  limited  now  to  those  of  two  and  a  half ;  also  T  see  all  mention 
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omitted  of  what  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  the  case  if  it  is  to  give 
any  immediate  relief,  that  the  indebted  fellah  should  be  started 
with  a  clean  financial  slate.  Without  it  greater  ruin  may  result. 

Again,  on  another  question  of  morality,  I  think  I  could  show 
Sir  George  Arthur  that  in  the  year  1893,  being  prayed  by  the 
villagers  around  me,  Moslems  to  a  man,  to  prevent  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  drink  shops  among  them  in  connection  with  a  railway 
about  to  be  opened,  I  took  their  petition  to  Lord  Cromer,  and,  as 
before,  obtained  his  hearty  sympathy,  but  with  an  equally  futile 
result.  The  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  happened  to  be 
a  somewhat  “fanatical  ”  Mohammedan,  and  there  was  no  difficulty 
at  all  with  him.  Nothing  lay  nearer  his  heart  than  to  prevent 
scandals  of  village  drunkenness.  It  was  not  his  fault,  but  the 
English  Agency’s,  which  trifled  with  the  case  and  raised  difficul¬ 
ties  on  the  ordinary  excuse  of  being  obliged  to  respect  the  capitula¬ 
tions.  I  pointed  out  in  vain  to  Lord  Cromer  that,  the  offenders 
being  Greeks,  the  thing  could  be  put  through  by  simple  police 
regulations,  and  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
Hellenic  Government  would  go  to  war  to  enforce  the  right  of 
their  subjects  to  demoralise  these  villagers.  Lord  Cromer,  how¬ 
ever,  was  bent  at  the  time  on  making  up  a  general  case  against 
the  capitulations,  which  interfered  with  him  in  other  ways,  and 
he  preferred  to  let  the  drink  matter  go  on  and  accumulate  as 
stronger  evidence  for  their  abolition. 

It  has  been  the  same  all  along  in  Egypt  with  other  immoralities. 

I  wonder  whether  Sir  George  Arthur  has  read  the  latest  book  on 
Egyptian  affairs.  To-day  in  Egypt.  Its  author,  Mr.  Alfred 
Cunningham,  is  as  devoted  an  admirer  of  Lord  Kitchener  as  Sir 
George  is  himself,  and  as  advanced  a  British  Imperialist,  yet  this 
is  his  description  of  what  Cairo  has  become  under  our  thirty 
years’  management  of  its  affairs.  I  quote  with  reluctance  a  few' 
paragraphs,  omitting  the  most  realistic  passages  :  — 

“If  ever,”  Mr.  Cunningham  writes,  “a  city  deserved  the  name  of  Modem 
Babylon  it  is  Cairo;  in  fact,  it  is  questionable  w'hether  Cairo  in  the  light 
of  twentieth  century  civilisation  is  not  infinitely  worse  than  the  ancient 
city  referred  to.  To  one  who  has  seen  most  capitals  of  the  world,  new  and 
old,  and  many  other  cities  which  have  an  unsavoury  notoriety,  there  is 
none  to  compare  w’ith  Cairo  in  the  degradation,  vice,  and  depravity  which 
are  permitted  to  exist  and  flourish,  even  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city  under 
the  very  nose  of  the  authorities,  who  make  no  attempt  in  the  name  of 
morality  and  decency  to  check  those  evils.  ...  At  the  south-eastern  end  of 
the  public  gardens  is  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Fish  Market.  The 
greater  part  of  this  district  is  given  up  to  grog  shops,  cheap  cafds,  low-class 
music-halls,  and  brothels;  and  such  brothels!  .  .  .  Cheek  by  jowl  with  these 
scores  of  flaming  foreign  hells,  full  of  their  gaudily  dressed  occupants 
soliciting  from  every  window  of  the  thronged  streets  below,  is  the  quarter 
where  the  native  prostitutes  dwell,  and  even  this  quarter  has  been  invaded 
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by  the  more  degraded  of  their  European  sisters.  Their  dwellings  are  hovels 
of  the  vilest  description  .  .  .  Dirt,  vermin,  vice,  in  their  most  loathsome 
forms,  are  here,  and  these  animal  dens  with  their  fearful  occupants,  are 
under  police  supervision  I  Here  every  form  of  immorality  is  practised.  .  .  . 
This  suppurating  moral  cancer  is  permitted  to  exist  and  spread  every  form  of 
loathsome  disease  not  only  through  Egypt,  but  even  to  the  Soudan.  The 
evidence  of  every  medical  man  who  has  practised  in  Egypt  and  served  in 
the  Soudan  will  confirm  this.  It  is  perhaps  undesirable  for  numerous 
reasons  that  Great  Britain  as  the  tutelary  power  should  seek  to  impose  upon 
Lgypt  its  own  peculiar  legislation  with  regard  to  the  control  of  vice  of 
this  nature  .  .  .  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  if  the  British  Adviser, 
backed  by  the  British  and  other  communities,  suggested  a  measure  for  the 
purification  of  this  district,  he  could  not  but  be  successful.  .  .  It  is  begging 
a  most  important  if  distasteful  question  for  the  British  Adviser  to  blind 
his  eyes  and  wrap  himself  in  his  diplomatic  mantle,  saying  it  is  not  his 
business.  If  a  few  views  of  the  ‘  Fish  Market  ’  in  Cairo  by  night  could 
be  produced  throughout  great  Britain  they  would  raise  such  a  storm  of 
disgust  and  indignation  that  the  demolition  of  this  quarter  and  the  deporta¬ 
tion  of  the  bulk  of  its  occupants  would  occur  in  a  very  short  time,  in  spite 
of  the  indifference  of  the  British  Agent  and  the  Egyptian  Ministers,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Capitulations.  The  whole  thing  is  a  blot  upon  our  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Egypt,  and  discreditable  to  the  British  religious  bodies  in  Cairo 
who  profess  to  ignore  it.  It  is  a  disgrace  which  is  felt  keenly  by  all 
patriotic  native  Egyptians,  for  such  a  cancer  comes  upon  them  from  without, 
and  they  alone  are  powerless  to  regulate  or  destroy  it.” 

In  quoting  this  passage — and  1  have  left  out  the  most  terrible 
details— I  would  make  the  following  remarks,  and  I  beg  Sir 
George  Arthur  to  consider  them  from  a  philanthropic  point  of 
view.  First,  it  is  an  absolute  truth  that  the  whole  of  this 
abomination  is  due  to  the  British  occupation.  Though  before  the 
occupation  there  were  immoral  quarters  in  Cairo,  they  had  all 
been  swept  away  by  Arabi’s  Kevolution  in  1882,  the  brothels,  the 
drink  shops,  and  the  other  public  indecencies.  It  was  against 
tliese  leprosies  of  Europe  that  the  Eevolution  was  largely  directed. 
We  English  re-established  them  after  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  thereby 
are  solely  responsible,  and  they  have  flourished  under  our  rule 
exceedingly.  Secondly,  I  will  remark  that  the  writer,  a  strong 
admirer,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  English  occupation,  testifies  that 
the  British  Agent  is  indifferent  to  their  existence ;  nor  do  I  see 
improvement  in  this  direction,  however  moderate,  mentioned  as 
being  among  Lord  Kitchener’s  proposed  reforms.  It  is  likely 
enough  that,  as  in  Lord  Cromer’s  time,  the  abominations  are 
being  allowed  to  continue  as  an  accumulating  case  against  the 
capitulations  with  a  like  political  end  in  view,  philanthropy  not¬ 
withstanding.  Thirdly,  all  this  has  been  going  on  in  Egypt 
proper  for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Cunningham  tells  us  the  same 
horrors  have  been  introduced  by  us  more  recently  in  the  Soudan , 
where  the  capitulations  are  not  in  force.  I  emphasise  that 
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refutation  of  the  capitulation  excuse.  In  the  Soudan  England  is 
all  powerful,  the  country  is  under  military  administration,  and 
for  its  conquest  and  occupation  by  our  troops  Lord  Kitchener 
himself  is  the  person  more  than  any  other  responsible.  Is  it 
possible  that  Lord  Kitchener  as  a  soldier  considers  these  things 
to  be  a  military  necessity  outside  the  action  of  his  philanthropy? 
Or,  as  I  myself  think,  is  not  this  the  invariable  and  unavoidable 
result  of  substituting  Christian  for  Moslem  rule  in  Mohammedan 
lands  ? 

To  go  on  to  other  and  cleaner  matters,  let  us  see  what  Lord 
Kitchener  is  actually  doing  at  this  moment  for  the  provinces. 
All  the  telegrams  tell  us  that  he  is  constructing  motor  roads.  In 
this  he  overrides  every  consideration  of  expense,  and  will  brook 
not  a  day’s  delay ;  here,  I  suspect,  we  have  his  real  preoccupation 
far  more  truly  indicated  than  by  what  Sir  George  Arthur  ascribes 
to  him.  These  broad  highways  of  European  civilisation,  what¬ 
ever  else  they  may  effect,  will  certainly  not  be  to  the  fellah’s 
moral  elevation  ;  they  will  be  to  him  like  that  other  “  broad  road  ” 
which  we  are  told  “leadeth  to  destruction.”  They  will  spread  the 
moral  diseases  of  the  capital  w'herever  they  are  taken.  It  is 
hardly  pretended  that  they  wdll  add  to  his  material  good,  though 
they  will  be  built  at  his  expense.  In  their  lighter  aspects  they 
will  attract  European  tourists ;  in  their  more  serious  they  will  be 
a  convenience  to  Lord  Kitchener  on  his  tours  of  inspection ;  but 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  to  his  military  mind  their  overwhelm¬ 
ing  reason  for  immediate  building  is  the  military  one  of  increasing 
the  British  Army’s  mobility  and  strength.  We  may  put  them 
aside  altogether  in  speaking  of  philanthropy.  Of  his  other 
schemes  in  project  or  begun  w^e  have,  of  course,  the  great  drain¬ 
age  works  which  are  to  cost  five  millions  sterling.  These  he  has 
insisted  on  inaugurating  with  much  pomp  in  person,  and  it  is 
claimed  for  him  as  a  great  proof  of  his  care  for  fellah  interests. 

What,  however,  is  the  history  of  this  notable  and  costly  enter¬ 
prise?  I  will  give  it  in  a  few  words.  Lord  Cromer  in  the  early 
days  of  his  administration  follow’ed  lines  in  Egypt  economically 
sound.  He  was  adverse  to  every  kind  of  speculation,  he  denied 
himself  short  cuts  to  wealth,  he  w'ould  have  nothing  to  do  with 
mines  or  industrial  enterprises,  and  he  limited  his  interference 
with  the  ancient  agricultural  w'ays  of  the  fellah  to  a  better  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  existing  water  supply,  a  less  burdensome  collection 
of  the  land  tax,  and  an  abolition  of  the  corvees  levied  irregularly 
by  the  rich  upon  the  poor.  Above  all,  he  discouraged  the  exces¬ 
sive  growth  of  cotton,  preferring  to  that  speculative  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  crop,  the  production  of  a  larger  food  supply.  If  he  had 
remained  content  with  this  wholesome  moderation,  and  had  paid 
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off  little  by  little  the  public  debt,  he  would  have  indeed  earned 
the  fellah’s  gratitude,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  really  pros¬ 
perous  agricultural  State.  Unfortunately,  he  yielded  to  influences 
stronger  than  he  could  contend  with ;  in  the  later  years  of  his 
proconsulship  he  launched  agricultural  Egypt  on  a  showier  end 
less  certain  line  of  economy.  In  order  to  increase  the  revenue 
and  pay  for  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan,  and  also  in  order  to 
satisfy  Manchester’s  demand  for  Egyptian  cotton,  the  Assouan 
dam  was  designed  and  built,  with  other  costly  experiments  of 
irrigation  which  have  transformed  good  Father  Nile  to  his  more 
glory  but  less  advantage.  Much  official  credit  was  to  be  won  by 
this,  and  much  English  profit.  In  vain  the  native  Press  pro¬ 
tested  ;  it  doubted  the  experimental  figures,  it  doubted  the 
engineering  wdsdom,  it  doubted  the  economical  results.  Native 
opinion  was  not  listened  to,  and  English  pressure  prevailed.  The 
outcome  of  the  experiment  has  been  in  three  ways  destructive  of 
the  fellah’s  well-being.  It  has  turned  Lower  Egypt  from  being 
a  corn-producing  country  into  a  vast  cottonfield,  where  the  few- 
rich  have  made  themselves  richer  and  the  many  poor  have  been 
brought  to  greater  poverty.  All  Low^er  Egypt  is  now  an 
appendage  of  Manchester ;  for  the  first  time  in  her  six  thousand 
years  of  labour,  foodstuffs  are  being  imported  into  the  country. 
The  price  of  living  has  been  raised  fourfold  over  what  I  knew  it 
first,  while  the  rate  of  wages  is  little  higher  than  it  was.  The 
landless  poor  are  in  an  unhappy  plight.  Secondly,  and  most 
disastrously,  it  has  changed  the  landed  fellah’s  laborious  hoarding 
habit  into  one  of  speculation ;  he  is  alternately  w^ell  off  and  in 
[wverty,  and  is  consequently  more  hopelessly  than  ever  in  debt. 
Nor  is  this  all  the  evil.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  native 
Press  was  right.  The  English  engineers  had  miscalculated  their 
business  grossly;  they  had  supplied  abundant  additional  water, 
but  they  had  made  no  provision  for  its  being  drained  away ;  all 
the  lower  lands  of  the  Delta  were  becoming  w-ater-logged,  the 
land  was  poisoned  with  salty  infiltrations,  the  cotton  crop  was 
becoming  deteriorated  in  quality,  and  was,  moreover,  a  prey  to 
the  cotton  worm.  I  think  it  was  Sir  William  Willcox  who  first 
declared  some  years  ago  that  it  would  need  an  immediate 
expenditure  of  another  £7,000,000  to  undo  the  evil  done  and 
restore  the  injured  lands  to  their  ancient  fertility.  Manchester 
became  alarmed  at  this,  and  the  drainage  works  are  the  result. 

Of  course,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  Lord  Kitchener  undertaking 
this  job  which  has  been  long  overdue;  I  should,  however,  be 
better  pleased  if  instead  of  putting  himself  forward  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  England  in  bestowing  a  generous  gift  on  Egypt,  he 
had  taken  the  more  mod*»s+  bnp  of  treating  the  matter  as  an 
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act  ol  reparation  for  an  error  and  a  wrong.  1  do  not  doubt  Lord 
Kitchener’s  sincerity  in  desiring  to  see  the  low  lands  of  the 
Delta  once  more  prosperous,  but  I  demur  at  treating  it  or  his 
energy  in  the  destruction  of  the  cotton  worm  as  pure  philan¬ 
thropy.  I  see  the  Manchester  mill  chimneys  too  clearly  in  the 
background. 

There  is  only  one  thing  else  for  me  to  allude  to  in  Hir  George 
Arthur’s  article.  He  tells  us  Jjord  Kitchener  on  his  personal 
initiative  is  taking  up  the  case  of  how  to  check  infantile  mortality 
in  the  villages.  With  this  I  should  like  to  sym])athise  unre¬ 
servedly ;  but  I  am  something  of  a  eugenist,  and  am  a  little 
suspicious,  not  of  the  philanthropy,  but  of  the  ultimate  result  of 
good.  There  are  some  few  evils  in  the  fellah’s  life  which  can  be 
doubtless  mitigated  by  medical  treatment.  Ophthalmia  is  one  of 
them,  and  medical  aid  on  that  point  can  be  of  certain  use  without 
the  danger  of  any  corresponding  evil.  But  to  submit  the  villagers 
to  a  general  course  of  doctoring  and  hygienic  treatment  is  a  some¬ 
what  perilous  experiment,  whoever  undertakes  it.  Looked  at 
broadly,  we  find  the  Egyptian  fellah  living  under  insanitary  con¬ 
ditions  the  same  as  he  has  had  to  face  during  all  the  thousands 
of  years  of  his  dwelling  on  the  Nile.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  ho 
is  robust  and  vigorous ;  he  is  long-lived  and  exceedingly  prolific ; 
he  increases  in  spite  of  every  seeming  disadvantage.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  he  dislikes  and  fears  the  sanitary  regulations  imposed 
on  him  by  modern  science;  he  generally  manages  to  escape  from 
them.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  he  may  be  right.  How  if  it 
should  happen  that  Lord  Kitchener,  or,  let  us  say,  the  wisest 
medical  opinion  in  England,  should  be  doing  him  an  unconscious 
wrong  and  impairing  his  racial  vitality? 

But  I  will  say  no  more.  The  real  point  of  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  me  and  Sir  George  Arthur  is  probably  this  :  he  believes 
in  the  advantage  of  what  is  called  European  civilisation,  especially 
English  civilisation,  for  the  Mohammedan  world;  I  do  not.  It 
may  have  the  best  intentions,  but  it  does  only  harm.  I  believe 
the  wmrst  Mohammedan  misgovernment  to  be  a  lesser  moral 
corruption  for  a  Mohantmedan  people  than  the  best  Christian  rule. 
We  English  have  a  duty  of  reparation  to  the  Egyptians.  We 
destroyed  their  fighting  strength  at  Tel-el-Kebir  for  an  Imperial 
interest  of  our  own,  and  we  owe  it  to  them  to  make  them  once 
more  a  nation  capable  of  self-defence  in  provision  for  the  day  of 
our  departure.  Our  immediate  moral  duty  should  be  to  transfer 
our  owm  military  guardianship  to  that  of  the  Sultan’s  troops,  make 
terms  for  the  Egyptians  with  Europe,  and  withdraw  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 


Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 


THK  SURRENDER  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

The  Military  Aspect. 

The  most  fanatical  adherent  of  the  so-called  “  blue-water  ”  school 
must  have  food  for  reflection  in  the  latest  distribution  of  the 
British  Fleet,  which  involves  the  surrender  of  the  naval 
superiority  we  have  hitherto  maintained  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  exceedingly  fortunate  for  us  that  the  force 
of  circumstances  has  administered  this  object-lesson  in  peace, 
because  such  lessons  are  seldom  experienced  without  the  disasters 
of  unsuccessful  war.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  event. 
Our  Mediterranean  squadron  has  not  been  reduced  because  the 
state  of  international  politics  renders  its  presence  in  those  waters 
unnecessary,  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  politics  of  Southern  Eurojie 
and  Northern  Africa  have  seldom  looked  more  threatening  to  our 
interests ;  while  the  volume  of  trade  by  which  we  are  connected 
with  those  lands,  and  with  the  lands  eastward  of  them,  continues 
to  increase,  and  under  our  existing  fiscal  system  continues  to 
become  more  and  more  indispensable  to  our  national  life.  The 
German  naval  policy  has  already  accomplished  in  large  measure 
what  the  famous  preamble  threatened  to  do,  namely,  to  put  con¬ 
straint  iqx)n  even  the  strongest  naval  Power  by  threat  of  its 
concentrated  action  at  the  decisive  point.  No  more  valuable 
illustration  could  possibly  have  been  devised  of  the  utter  futility 
of  purely  naval  defence,  or,  of  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  the  confiding 
of  all  mobile  warfare  to  the  navy  while  the  land  forces  are  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  deteriorating  role  of  providing  stationary  gar-risous 
and  gendarmerie  for  the  preservation  of  local  peace. 

This  unscientific  employment  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Rritish 
Crown  has  exercised  a  steadily  injurious  effect  on  their  worol, 
organisation,  and  constitution  since  1815,  but  so  long  as  no  rival 
seriously  threatened  the  existence  of  our  Empire  the  suicidal 
nature  of  the  policy  so  long  pursued  was  only  evident  to  a  very 
small  group  who  understood  strategy  and  who  had  both  studied 
history  and  reflected  on  its  lessons.  This  group  has  had  no  rej^re- 
sentatives  in  the  Rritish  Government,  and  few  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Without  distinction  of  party,  military  tendencies  have 
been  derided  and  discouraged,  with  the  inevitable  result.  Even 
the  miserable  fiasco  of  the  South  African  War  failed  to  reveal 
Ihe  truth  to  a  fatuously  self-satisfied  generation,  but  the  steady 
onward  pressure  of  German  military  and  naval  power  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  most  enlightened  Liberals.  Even 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  chivalrously  championed 
the  cause  of  his  country’s  foes  in  1900,  has  become  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  ministerial  militancy,  and  in  the  crisis  of  last  year  it 
was  Mr.  George’s  eloquence  which  brought  us  to  the  verge  of 
a  premature  rupture  with  our  doughty  antagonist. 

When  General  Bonaparte  was  treating  with  the  Austrian 
plenipotentiaries  in  1797,  the  latter  offered  as  a  great  concession 
to  “recognise  the  French  Republic.”  The  young  chief  replied 
that  the  Republic  stood  in  need  of  no  such  recognition.  It  was 
as  “clear  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  Woe  to  them  that  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  light  of  either.”  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
rising  tide  of  German  Empire.  To  dam  or  divert  its  force  will 
need  a  pow^erful  breakwater;  but,  of  course,  it  is  always  possible 
to  drift  w'ith  the  tide.  In  the  future  relations  of  England  and 
Germany  this  might  conceivably  be  possible.  German  ambitions 
might  perhaps  take  tangible  form  in  a  policy  of  expansion  which 
would  absorb  the  energy  of  Central  Europe  for  several  decades. 
Skilful  diplomacy  on  our  part  might  induce  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  to  prefer  our  friendship  to  our  hostility  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  two 
great  naval  Powers  should  arrive  at  an  understanding  and  dismiss 
mutual  suspicions,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  very  great. 
Some  of  these  difficulties  are  inherent,  and  some  have  been  im¬ 
ported  by  the  blunders  of  the  Ministers  now  holding  office  in 
London.  The  most  serious  of  these  blunders  has  unquestionably 
been  the  fatal  decision  to  neglect  the  land  forces,  a  decision  which 
has  been  so  ably  disguised  and  misrepresented  by  the  astute  lawyer 
w’ho  for  six  and  a  half  critical  years  held  the  post  and  responsibility 
of  War  Minister.  Haldane’s  persuasive  tongue  and  supple  person¬ 
ality  was  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  Cabinet  from  the  point  of 
view  of  party  politics,  but  armies  are  not  organised  in  a  few 
months,  so  that  we  have  now  to  face  Europe  with  a  mighty  fleet 
indeed,  but  with  an  army  so  weak  in  numbers  and  organisation 
that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  it  will  count  for  less  than  the  mobilised 
forces  of  Bulgaria. 

The  British  naval  superiority  has  been  fearlessly  braved  and 
challenged  by  Germany.  Every  year  our  superiority  must 
diminish  unless  we  are  prepared  enormously  to  increase  the 
burden  of  taxation  under  which  our  labouring  classes  are  already 
becoming  restive  and  discontented,  for  that  burden  eventually 
presses  down  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  a  nation,  however  the 
taxation  may  be  imposed.  If  the  German  challenge  had  involved 
the  possibility  of  superior  land  forces  being  arrayed  against  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Fatherland  by  the  combined  action  of 
England  and  France,  it  is  practically  certain  that  it  never  would 
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have  been  made.  The  threat  of  the  western  Powers  must  have 
been  amply  sufficient  to  coerce  Germany  so  long  as  England  and 
France  acted  in  concept.  The  actual  state  of  the  case,  how¬ 
ever,  is  precisely  the  opposite.  While  Germany  runs  no 
risk  to  her  existence  by  adding  England  to  the  league  against 
her,  the  island  kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  stakes  everything  on 
the  throw  of  a  naval  struggle.  So  feeble  are  the  organised  land 
forces  at  the  disposition  of  our  Government  that  the  control  of 
the  North  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  an  army  would 
certainly  enable  the  German  Emperor  to  invade  England  in  over¬ 
whelming  strength,  besides  the  interruption  to  our  food-supply 
and  other  trade  which  would  follow  our  defeat  at  sea.  If  Spain, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands  were  compelled  by  the  German 
.\rmy  to  join  the  league  against  England,  and  to  lend  their  har¬ 
bours  as  naval  bases  to  our  enemy,  the  Continental  coalition  would 
be  well-nigh  irresistible.  Between  us  and  such  a  catastrophe  stand 
the  land  forces  of  France  and  Russia,  assisted  by  the  assumed 
superiority  of  our  fleet  in  northern  waters,  but  no  longer  assured 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

There  is  always  a  risk  in  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as 
the  naval  strength  of  England  in  any  particular  sea  that  local 
considerations  may  outweigh  the  interests  of  the  nation  when 
the  whole  situation  is  involved.  Moreover,  the  technical  problem 
which  confronts  strategists  and  tacticians  is  constantly  that  of 
the  chess-player,  namely,  what  local  and  minor  sacrifices  must 
be  made  to  ensure  superiority  at  the  decisive  point,  and  to  solve 
these  problems  successfully  involves  the  highest  gifts  of  the 
military  statesman.  It  may  be  just  as  fatal  to  concentrate  too 
much  as  too  little ,  and  although  the  latter  is  the  common  failing 
of  amateur  strategists,  excessive  audacity  in  attempting  to  win 
a  crushing  victory  at  the  critical  point  has  ruined  more  than  one 
great  commander.  Each  case  has  to  be  judged  on  its  merits,  and 
such  cases  form  the  highest  test  of  strategical  skill  and  instinct. 
The  local  interests  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  waters  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  are  unquestionably  of  the  gravest  kind — not  only  on 
account  of  the  immense  and  increasing  eastern  trade  which 
reaches  our  ports  through  the  Suez  Canal,  but  also  because  of 
our  dependence  on  imported  corn,  and  particularly  upon  the 
import  of  grain  from  India  and  Southern  Russia.  It  might  well 
be  argued  that  so  long  as  this  necessity  exists  we  may  not  venture 
to  risk  even  a  temporary  inferiority  of  naval  power  on  the  sea- 
route  which  connects  Gibraltar  and  Malta  with  Port  Said  and  the 
Dardanelles.  Political  reasons,  too,  of  great  weight  demand  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  British  squadron  in  the  Near  East,  for 
while  a  naval  war  in  northern  seas  may  be  deferred  for  years 
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to  come,  yet  such  political  considerations  never  cease  to  operate, 
and  at  brief  intervals  of  time  become  extremely  acute.  Finallv, 
the  most  important  task  of  our  fleet  in  the  inland  sea  remains 
to  be  stated. 

So  far  as  the  government  and  organisation  of  our  land  forces 
since  1870  merit  the  name  of  a  policy,  they  have  consistently 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  our  most  formidable  army  in  India. 
To  this  idea  the  army  in  Britain  itself  has  been  sacrificed  and 
converted  into  a  mere  aggregation  of  depot  cadres,  for  our  soldiers 
only  serve  in  the  line  battalions  at  home  while  they  are  growing 
from  boyhood  to  a  degree  of  maturity  which  enables  them  to 
stand  the  stress  of  actual  service ;  they  are  then  immediately 
transferred  to  regiments  in  India.  Consequently,  the  home 
battalions  are  mere  nurseries  for  the  seasoned  regiments  serving 
in  India.  There  are  many  other  causes  which  have  tended  the 
same  w^ay,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  has  been  the  policy 
adopted  with  the  officer  corps.  The  rulers  of  the  army  since 
aristocratic  corruption  was  replaced  by  middle-class  efficiency 
have,  nevertheless,  entertained  a  profound  veneration  for  money. 
Officers  wdth  private  fortunes  have  been  encouraged  to  serve  in 
certain  favoured  corps ;  officers  who  desired  to  make  their  calling 
a  real  profession  were  perforce  banished  to  India,  and  for  the 
most  part  compelled  to  serve  in  the  native  regiments  of  the  Indian 
.\rmy.  Curiously  enough,  the  great  Liberal  War  Ministers  who 
have  held  office  since  1870  have  been  the  principal  exponents  of 
this  practice  through  the  medium  of  the  military  officers  whom 
they  have  assisted  to  the  highest  posts  at  army  headquarters 
by  their  political  influence.  It  says  very  little  for  their  pene¬ 
tration  that  they  failed  to  foresee  the  inevitable  result.  The 
corps  of  officers  who  received  a  living  w^age,  and  w’hose  calling 
was  a  real  profession,  have  surpassed  their  comrades  of  the 
British  service  in  capacity  for  leading  troops,  so  that  while  the 
fate  of  our  Empire  may  any  day  depend  upon  the  troops  we  can 
place  in  the  field  in  Europe,  those  troops  are  only  led  by  the 
second  choice  among  the  officer  corps,  all  the  pick  of  whom  are 
permanently  allotted  to  the  army  in  India. 

Not  only  are  the  best  of  the  British  troops  and  British  com¬ 
manders  tied  to  the  local  service  of  the  Indian  Army,  but  the 
native  regiments  of  that  army  have  acquired  a  value  wdiich  has 
become  evident  to  themselves,  if  not  to  the  Army  Council,  since 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  other  armies  in  China,  and 
since  the  struggle  betw^een  Bussia  and  Japan.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Indian  Army  are  now  perfectly  well  aware  of  their  compara¬ 
tive  value.  They  know’  that  men  of  a  brown  race  have  defeated 
a  white  race  in  the  open  field,  and  the  majority  of  Indian  regi- 
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ments  would  undertake  a  campaign  against  European  troops 
without  any  misgiving  as  to  the  result,  if  ably  and  energetically 
led.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  rank  and  tile  of  the 
Indian  Army  are  professional  soldiers  in  the  most  thorough  sense. 

large  proportion  are  descended  from  many  generations  who 
have  followed  no  other  calling.  From  early  boyhood  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  handle  weapons,  and  the  horsemen  have  learnt 
to  ride  as  children.  Continental  nations  have  always  been  ex¬ 
tremely  jealous  of  our  Indian  Army,  and  fearful  lest  some 
Englishman  should  reach  the  inner  ring  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  gift  for  governing,  wdien  without  doubt  this  mighty 
force  would  he  organised  so  as  to  become  available  for  the  expedi¬ 
tionary  army,  and  not  merely  tied  down  to  the  local  defence  of 
India. 

It  has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  it  would  be  immoral  for 
the  British  Empire  to  make  use  of  the  Indian  army  in  a  war  with 
a  white  race  except  for  the  local  defence  of  India,  and  this  fan¬ 
tastic  doctrine  was  rigidly  carried  out  during  the  South  African 
troubles ;  hut  our  share  of  the  campaign  against  the  Chinese 
Boxers  in  1900  was  entrusted  almost  entirely  to  Indian  troops, 
who  set  a  striking  example  of  chivalry  and  discipline  to  the 
European  conscripts  employed  by  other  Governments.  Since 
this  episode,  and  since  the  Manchurian  War,  it  is  futile  hardi¬ 
hood  to  deny  to  Indian  troops  the  right  to  share  in  the  genera! 
defence  of  the  Empire  merely  because  they  are  brown  and  not 
white.  Such  treatment  is  likely  to  shake  their  loyalty  and  to 
chain  a  large  British  force,  in  addition,  to  the  local  defence  of 
India. 

As  it  happens,  how’ever,  the  natural  outlet  for  the  military 
energy  of  India  in  time  of  war  is  through  the  narrow  waters  of 
the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  To  assure  their  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  a  general  struggle  the  British  Navy  must  possess  an 
assured  supremacy  along  the  sea-route  wdiich  connects  the  ports 
of  Egvpt  Mu’th  Bombay  and  TCnrachi.  To  be  able  to  strike  in 
the  principal  European  theatre  of  war  these  forces  must  also 
have  at  their  disposition  free  access  to  the  shores  of  Southern 
Europe.  If  our  War  Administration  were  in  capable  hands 
Egypt  w’onld  soon  become  a  potential  base  for  an  Indian  Army 
of  at  least  three  divisions  of  cavalry  with  four  divisions  of  infantry. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  how  the  concentration  of  such  an 
armv  in  Egypt  would  affect  the  policy  of  Turkey  and  other 
Balkan  States  in  the  event  of  a  general  war,  nor  yet  the  influence 
it  would  exert  over  the  councils  of  Italy.  A  successful  invasion 
of  North-Eastern  France  by  the  German  armies  might  well  be 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  reinforcing  the  French  armies  on 
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the  Bhone  and  Loire  with  such  a  powerful  contingent  of  veteran 
soldiers.  The  power  to  deal  such  a  blow  w’ould  enormonslv 
enhance  the  influence  of  the  British  (rovernment  in  maintaining 
the  peace  of  Europe,  or  in  making  w^ar  successfully  if  war  became 
inevitable ;  but  this  power  depends  primarily  on  the  proper 
organisation  of  our  land  forces,  and  finally,  on  the  ability  of  the 
Boyal  Navy  to  keep  open  the  sea-routes  by  which  these  forces 
may  reach  their  objective.  Lastly,  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
army  in  Egypt,  or  based  on  Egypt,  would  exert  a  tremendous 
influence  in  keeping  open  the  trade  routes  by  which  we  import 
our  food  supply.  Military  and  naval  power  act  and  react  on  one 
another.  It  is  not  possible  t«  dissociate  them ;  the  foolish  and 
timid  policy  pursued  by  successive  British  Cabinets  of  living  bv 
naval  power  alone,  so  far  as  active  operations  are  concerned, 
w^hile  the  land  forces  have  been  relegated  to  garrison  and  police 
duties,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  dangerous  impasse  into 
which  we  have  drifted,  and  of  w’hich  the  present  situation  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  a  startling  warning. 

It  is  evident  then  that  while  the  principal  centres  of  possible 
disturbance  w'hich  might  involve  Britain  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle  lie  as  far  apart  as  the  North  Sea  and  the  Levant,  the 
land  forces  of  the  British  Empire  are  located  in  two  groups,  the 
most  powerful  of  which  keeps  ward  over  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
while  the  connecting  link  is  formed  by  the  fortresses,  garrisons, 
and  naval  squadron  of  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  fact 
alone  emphasises  the  importance  of  the  policy  and  strategy  upon 
which  our  rulers  mav  decide  in  respect  of  the  situation  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  course  of  events,  too,  point  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  likely  once  more  to  furnish  the  ostensible 
pretext,  if  not  the  real  cause,  of  a  quarrel  which  must  divide 
Europe  into  hostile  camps.  A  state  of  war  exists  between  Italy 
and  Turkey,  and  constant  though  desultory  warfare  lingers  all 
along  the  frontiers  of  the  minor  Balkan  States.  Turkey  itself  is 
daily  passing  more  and  more  effectually  under  the  thrall  of  Euro¬ 
pean  finance,  and  the  isolation  of  India  will  very  soon  be 
destroyed  by  the  extension  of  European  railways  through  Asia 
Minor,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  even  if  a 
further  period  of  years  delays  the  junction  of  Pussian  and  Indian 
lines.  MHien  once  Pussian  railways  are  extended  so  as  to  supply 
an  army  of  JIOO.OOO  troops  within  a  hundred  miles  or  there¬ 
abouts  of  the  Indian  frontier,  a  -whollv  new  strategic  condition 
will  have  arisen  ;  the  rulers  of  India  will  then  be  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  complying  with  one  of  three  alternatives.  Either  they 
must  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  Pussia  touching  the  safety 
of  India,  or  they  must  balance  the  power  of  Pussia  by  other 
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compacts  sncli  as  the  treaty  with  Japan,  or  finally,  they  must 
increase  the  Indian  Army  to  a  strength  which  will  enable  it  to 
defeat  such  forces  as  Eussia  arrayed  against  Japan  in  1904.  The 
first  two  alternatives  have  been  rendered  singularly  difficult  by 
the  dependence  of  Britain  and  her  ally  on  Bussian  friendship 
in  the  shipbuilding  contest  with  Germany.  Besort  to  the 
third  alternative,  that  of  strengthening  the  Indian  Army,  would 
likewise  strengthen  the  British  position  in  Northern  and 
Southern  Europe,  but  it  w^ould  entail  extensive  organic  changes 
both  in  the  British  and  native  troops  in  India.  It  would  also  in¬ 
volve  considerable  addition  to  the  Indian  military  budget  to  give 
the  Indian  Army  that  capacity  to*  expand  in  war  which  it  now 
lacks,  and  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  any  contemporary 
armed  contest,  whether  in  the  field,  or  in  the  period  of  preparation 
which  precedes  and  generally  prevents  actual  collision  in  war. 

It  is  probable  that  our  Government  will  seek  to  solve  the 
difficulty  by  diplomacy ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  try  to  maintain  an 
understanding  wuth  Bussia,  and  at  the  same  time  will  hedge  by 
contracting  some  such  alliance  as  the  Japanese,  in  case  Bussia 
should  fall  out  with  us.  While  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this 
policy  is  the  right  one  to  pursue  up  to  a  point,  it  is  obviously  a 
very  difficult  one  to  carry  out  with  advantage  to  ourselves,  because 
the  Bussian  Cabinet  will  quickly  realise  how  valuable  the  alliance 
of  their  country  must  be  for  our  scattered  confederacy,  and  will 
exact  wbat  terms  they  please.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  very  seriously  hampered  by  the  naif  ignorance  and, 
worse,  of  a  blatant  group  in  the  Commons,  who  presume  to  dictate 
to  the  Bussian  people  wffiat  their  internal  policy  and  administra¬ 
tion  should  be.  They  emphasise  the  folly  and  extravagance  of 
their  dictation  by  the  example  they  continue  to  offer  of  indis¬ 
cipline  and  discord  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  British  Isles. 
So  that,  although  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  has  for 
several  years  been  exceptionally  sagacious  and  skilful,  yet  an 
international  situation  is  likely  to  develop  in  the  near  future  which 
is  far  less  favourable  to  England  than  any  in  the  past,  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  her  land  forces,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  naval 
power  in  several  quarters  which  must  he  taken  into  account  in 
any  future  muster  of  the  world’s  military  forces. 

While  the  task  of  British  diplomacy  is  greatly  complicated  by 
the  development  of  rival  fleets,  and  by  the  complications  of 
European  alliances,  the  inability  of  the  rulers  of  the  British 
Empire  to  master  the  simplest  necessities  of  military  organisa¬ 
tion  withholds  from  our  Foreign  Office  the  principal  weapon  of 
negotiation.  A  series  of  questions  addressed  by  Mr.  Pretyman 
Newman,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Enfield  division  of 
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Middlesex,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  to  the  Prime 
Minister  during  the  past  session,  have  revealed  a  very  alarming 
and  disgraceful  state  of  things.  The  replies  of  these  Ministers 
afford  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  much-vaunted  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  War  Office  under  Lord  Haldane  since  the  Liberals 
took  office  in  1906,  for  they  have  been  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  infantry  of  the  Expeditionary  Force 
are  below  the  age  for  active  service  in  the  field.  The  so-called 
Army  Reserve  is  in  reality  scarcely  sufficient  to  mobilise  the 
battalions  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  leaving  no  real  reserve  to  keep 
them  in  the  field.  The  “Special  Reserve,”  into  which  the  Militia 
has  been  transformed,  has  only  40,000  trained  lads,  as  against 
the  100,000  men  of  the  former  force.  The  Army  Estimates  have 
risen  ten  millions  sterling  in  less  than  twenty  years,  but  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  troops  trained.  It  is  still 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  War  Office  can  even  mobilise 
the  six  divisions  of  infantry  which  are  officially  allotted  to  the 
Expeditionary  Force ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be 
a  deficit  both  of  horses  and  officers.  Such  a  fiasco,  as  the  result 
of  the  most  critical  period  of  preparation  in  our  history  of  like 
duration,  would  be  incredible  if  it  were  not  actually  admitted  by 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues,  who  are,  to  be  sure,  so 
busy  with  their  legislative  programme  that  they  have  little  leisure 
for  studying  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  That  duty  is  apparently 
relegated  to  the  new-fangled  and  irresponsible  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence,  which  consists  mainly  of  lawyers,  includes 
one  or  two  gifted  amateurs,  such  as  Viscount  Esher,  and  which, 
as  a  great  concession,  a  representative  or  two  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  is  permitted  to  attend ;  though  it  is  clear  from  the 
result  that  the  military  representatives,  at  any  rate,  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  influence  upon  the  advice  followed  by  the  Cabinet. 
In  addition,  Sir  Tan  Hamilton,  inspector  of  the  great  coaling 
■stations,  occasionally  attends  these  Committee  Meetings.  His 
literary  ability  would  be  invaluable  in  furnishing  a  luminous 
pamphlet  to  inform  the  nation  about  the  state  of  its  defences. 
But  the  Prime  Minister  told  the  House  of  Commons  on 
July  Ifith  that  although  the  Cabinet  assented  to  the  necessity  for 
providing  means  for  expanding  the  land  forces  in  time  of  war, 
and  although  the  question  had  been  studied  by  the  Imperial 
Defence  Committee,  yet  the  safety  of  the  State  prohibited  the 
publication  of  their  decision  and  plan.  In  reality,  this  famous 
Committee  has  no  plan  for  expanding  our  forces,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Asquith  can  truly  say  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  publish 
the  result  of  its  deliberations.  Probably  other  Ministers  besides 
Lord  Haldane  believe  that  the  panic  w^hieh  can  be  counted  upon 
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at  the  outbreak  of  war  will  enable  the  Government  to  rush  a 
law  of  Conscription  through  Parliament,  and  these  Ministers  are 
too  ignorant,  and  have  too  little  imagination,  to  realise  how  in¬ 
effective  such  a  measure  would  infallibly  prove  at  the  crisis  of 
a  war. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  accession  of  strength  which 
the  British  Empire  would  derive  from  an  economical  and 
efficient  organisation  of  its  military  resources  is  still  a  remote 
contingency.  Parliament  takes  but  a  languid  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  although  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  as  to  our  military 
|)Osition  is  wide  and  deep,  yet  it  fails  to  command  the  voting 
strength  which  alone  induces  the  opportunist  Ministry  of  the  day 
to  perform  any  public  service.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Army  occupy 
a  very  subordinate  position  in  the  machinery  which  controls  our 
strategy.  Even  if  the  convenient  subterfuge  involved  in  the 
term  “General  Staff”  included  any  man  of  conspicuous  talent  for 
command  and  organisation,  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  such  a 
military  officer  would  succeed  in  making  himself  felt.  Military 
subordination  has  been  cunningly  misused  so  as  to  degrade  the 
military  commanders  into  henchmen  of  the  political  “  arrivists  ” 
—to  borrow  a  word  w  hich  has  now  become  classical  French  under 
similar  circumstances.  Before  the  British  Government  can 
resume  its  place  in  the  councils  of  the  world,  before  even  the 
British  Dominions  can  be  said  to  have  recovered  the  normal 
expectation  of  security  which  the  creation  of  rival  navies  has 
so  openly  placed  in  jeopardy,  our  rulers  must  be  converted  to 
the  doctrine  of  symmetrical  sea  and  land  power.  They  must 
come  to  understand  that  the  two  are  interdependent,  and  that 
the  projwrtion  they  must  bear  to  one  another  depends  on 
strategical  considerations,  and  not  upon  the  crude  theories  of 
voluble  amateurs. 

The  division  of  our  main  land  forces  into  tw'o  groups  con¬ 
nected  by  the  sea  route  of  the  Mediterranean  is  for  us  an  unavoid¬ 
able  drawback,  but  time  is  building  up  a  third  and  more  powerful 
seat  of  empire  than  either  in  Canada,  whence  boundless  supplies 
of  food  can  be  imported  into  Britain.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
the  British  nation  to  hold  the  pass  for  a  comparatively  short  time  ; 
but  foreigners  are  more  alive  to  the  fact  than  our  own  people,  and 
knowing  that  “time  is  the  essence  of  the  contract,”  may  force  on 
an  early  decision.  The  latent  and  potential  military  power,  both  of 
England  and  India,  is  immense.  Misgovemment,  sloth,  and 
carelessness  have  permitted  the  military  power  of  both,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Homeland,  to  sink  to  a  dangerous  level  having 
regard  to  the  strenuous  and  ceaseless  efforts  to  perfect  their 
armaments  which  the  rival  States  have  exhibited,  and  the 
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efficient,  methodical,  and  economical  character  of  their  military 
administrations.  » 

The  maintenance  of  the  connecting  link  between  England  ami 
India,  between  our  two  armies  in  being,  between  the  dense 
populations  of  our  industrial  centres  and  the  broad  lands  where 
grows  their  corn,  depends  on  the  naval  strength  we  can  afford 
to  detach  to  the  Mediterranean  after  providing  for  the  situation 
in  the  North  Sea.  A  rapid  and  decisive  naval  victory  off  our 
own  coasts  would  enable  us  speedily  to  reinforce  a  British 
squadron  based  on  Gibraltar  or  Malta ;  but  since  the  risk  of 
having  to  concentrate  almost  all  our  capital  ships  in  home  waters 
at  any  given  moment  unquestionably  exists,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  need  for  strengthening  the  garrisons  of  these  two 
fortresses,  so  as  to  render  them  impregnable  to  any  attack  likely 
to  be  made  upon  them  in  the  first  three  months  of  a  war.  The 
situation  in  Egypt,  and  the  defence  of  its  approaches,  demand 
special  consideration,  but  while  the  Indian  Army,  at  any  rate, 
can  rapidly  and  effectually  reinforce  the  British  garrison  in 
Egypt,  the  War  Minister  can  hold  out  no  hopes  of  his  ability  to 
increase  the  number  of  English  troops  available  for  service  oversea, 
nor  is  our  military  system  sufficiently  elastic  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  troops  required  merely  for  garrison  duty  and  those  wanted 
for  the  far  more  difficult  and  trying  task  of  marching  and  fighting 
in  the  open  field.  We  must  keep  battalions,  which  are  employed 
on  a  job  of  work  as  their  turn  for  foreign  service  and  the  hazard 
of  their  location  dictates.  The  tried  and  time-honoured  system 
of  the  War  Office  saves  such  a  lot  of  tiresome  thought.  Therein 
lies  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  system.  It  suits  the  capacity  of 
the  men  habitually  selected  to  administer  it. 

Since  this  paper  deals  with  purely  military  considerations, 
it  refrains  from  discussing  the  method  of  the  Admiralty  in 
conveying  to  the  wmrld  its  w’eakness  in  the  Mediterranean; 
but  the  group  in  Parliament  which  presses  for  economy  at  any 
price  openly  assert  that  the  summoning  of  the  ships  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  manoeuvres  constituted  a  crafty  manoeuvre 
itself  to  frighten  the  country  into  a  further  increase  of  our  naval 
strength.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  only  prudent  course  for  the 
Cabinet,  the  Commons,  and  the  country,  is  to  insist  on  a  careful 
choice  of  military  and  naval  advisers  responsible  for  the  two  ser¬ 
vices,  and  to  listen  to  their  advice.  Fortunately,  the  country 
possesses  in  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  a  Minister  who  has  given  proof 
of  military  capacity,  and  of  capacity  for  appreciating  the  problems 
which  his  department  is  called  upon  to  solve.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Colonel  Seely,  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Probably  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  Cabinet  which  seems  near 
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the  end  of  its  political  existence,  and  which  is  ludicrously  over¬ 
loaded  with  ambitious  schemes  of  constitutional  reform,  can  do 
anything  important  to  redeem  the  loss  of  the  six  fatal  years  from 
1906-1912.  If  there  is  a  war  with  Germany,  and  that  war 
terminates  as  did  the  last  war  undertaken  by  that  far-seeing 
nation,  history  will  hold  the  Ministers  responsible  for  our  downfall 
who  had  that  golden  opportunity  for  preparation,  but  who  shame¬ 
fully  neglected  to  use  it.  All  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  now 
from  a  moribund  Cabinet  is  that  the  work  of  its  successors  may 
be  facilitated  by  clearing  out  of  the  way  foolish  regulations  and 
unremunerative  expenditure,  and  by  placing  beyond  the  reach 
of  sudden  attack  such  pivots  of  our  military  action  as  the  connect¬ 
ing  links  between  Egypt  and  India,  and  the  two  great  fortresses 
upon  which  our  naval  action  must  be  based  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Churchill  in  Parliament  on  July 
•22nd  confirms  the  gravity  of  the  naval  situation  with  regard  to 
Germany  and  her  possible  allies.  He  makes  no  effort  to  disguise 
the  serious  predicament  forced  upon  the  British  Empire  by  pre¬ 
parations  which  immediately  and  undisguisedly  threaten  our  very 
existence  so  long  as  our  land  forces  remain  dislocated  and  feeble. 
The  strain  which  this  fact  imposes  upon  the  Eoyal  Navy  is  so 
great  that  immense  additional  reinforcements  will  be  needed,  or 
it  will  infallibly  be  surpassed  in  the  struggle  of  peace  preparation. 
In  any  case  the  renaissance  of  the  Eussian  Navy  imports  a  new 
and  serious  factor  into  the  problem.  If  Eussia  is  regarded  by 
the  German  rulers  as  a  certain  enemy  if  w^ar  occurs,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  they  will  either  anticipate  the  event  by  making 
war  before  the  Eussian  fleet  is  rebuilt,  or  they  may  give  up  the 
contest.  But  no  statesman,  however  far-sighted,  can  be  sure  of 
the  course  which  Eussian  policy  will  pursue.  An  influential 
faction  in  Eussia  even  now  advises  an  understanding  with  Berlin , 
and  a  policy  hostile  to  British  pretensions.  It  is  certain  that  many 
powerful  interests  bind  the  two  northern  monarchies  together. 
Even  if  Eussia  stands  fast  by  Prance  and  England  and  is  ready 
to  keep  her  resurrected  army  and  fleet  for  the  support  of  the 
western  alliance,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  Eussian  Government 
will  appreciate  their  own  unique  opportunity.  The  hosts  and 
squadrons  of  the  Czar  are  not  unlikely  to  control  the  balance  of 
power  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  view  of  such  a  possibility 
the  chief  preoccupation  of  British  statesmen  should  be  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  national  strength  and  the  revival  of  our  land  forces. 
There  is  no  fear  of  the  Navy  being  neglected. 

Cecil  Battine. 
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THE  NEW  POLITICAL  AMEEICA. 


A  GREAT  change  is  brewing  in  the  politics  and  institutions  of 
America,  and  this  year’s  Presidential  Election  is  the  sign  of  it. 
Progress  has  been  working  while  the  political  captains  have  been 
shouting,  and  the  writing  on  the  wall  begins  to  appear.  Its 
letters  are  faint,  unformed,  have  no  running  sense  as  yet,  but 
ever  another  flickers  into  its  place,  like  an  advertisement  thrown 
against  the  skyline.  Much  dust,  much  confusion  there  are,  for 
when  a  nation  stirs,  those  are  the  first  tokens  of  the  fact.  Old 
forms  trail  themselves  away  with  the  clangour  of  so  many  ghosts 
in  chains.  They  make  the  greater  a  noise  out  of  their  very 
emptiness,  their  debility,  their  terror  of  the  unknown.  Yes,  it 
may  be  said  of  the  political  turmoil  in  America, 

‘This  battlo  fares  like  the  momiug's  war 
Wheu  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light.” 

Poetry  has  little  to  do  with  politics  anywhere,  so  let  us  get  to 
the  plain  words  of  an  impression  such  as  one  brings  back  from 
a  recent  visit  to  America.  One  must  go  there  to  at  all  under¬ 
stand  what  is  happening,  because  only  the  causes  are  active  and 
news  waits  upon  effects.  Even  so,  one  can  only  get  a  general 
idea  and  it  may  be  wrong  in  many  details,  though  guided  by  talks 
alike  with  eminent  Americans  and  with  the  American  “man  in 
the  street.”  He  is  really  the  fellow  who  is  making  the  politicians 
reconsider  their  cards.  They  have  kept  him  at  bay  for  a  long 
time,  but  he  is  lifting  up  his  voice  and  he  means  it  to  be  heard 
from  Maine  to  California.  He  has  not  “arrived,”  but  he  is  more 
nearly  “arrived”  than  ever  he  has  been  before,  and  he  presses 
forward,  banging  almost  into  the  American  Constitution,  which, 
more  or  less,  is  framed  to  keep  him  out ;  or  rather,  framed  with 
such  an  intricate  nicety  that  the  politicians  can  engineer  it  to 
keep  him  out. 

To  Americans  their  Constitution  is  as  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
on  which  hands  must  not  be  laid.  That  is  natural  and  grateful, 
and  you  say  so,  whereupon  you  get  the  confidence  ;  “Some  day, 
of  course,  we  may  have  to  make  changes,  but  not  yet.”  It  is 
like  the  Negro  question,  it  is  consigned  to  the  future;  but  all 
the  time  the  masses  keep  hammering  at  the  door  of  that  ark. 
Its  walls  are  as  strong,  no  doubt,  as  those  of  ancient  Jericho,  but 
public  opinion  in  search  of  something  can  become  a  very  wonder¬ 
working  influence.  It  is  this  infltience  which  is  causing  America, 
deep  down  in  her  heart,  to  ask  if  all  her  governing  institutious 
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are  for  the  best  in  a  modern  world ;  not,  may  be,  so  much  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  itself,  as  the  underworld  of  barnacles 
which  has  grown  around  it.  She  has  been  governing  the  largest 
democracy  in  the  world  with  eighteenth-century  machinery,  and 
she  begins  to  feel  the  toil  and  imperfectness  of  the  business. 
When  you  put  your  ear  to  American  politics  on  the  spot,  it  is 
this  cry,  this  rumble  you  hear.  The  curtain  is  rising  on  it,  but 
the  scene-shifters  are  so  busy  with  each  other’s  affairs  that,  in 
the  babble,  they  almost  drown  the  herald. 

Of  old  our  novels  were  completed  in  three  volumes,  and  surely 
America  is  awaiting  her  third  volume.  One  told  of  her  creation 
as  an  independent  State,  wherein,,  as  before  God,  all  men  were 
born  equal.  But  away  in  a  dark  corner  slavery  was  tucked  in, 
perhaps  an  inevitable  thing,  as  circumstances  were,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  a  canker  which  had  to  be  cut  out  if  America  was  to  live  and 
not  be  unduly  insincere,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  so  often  is  in  his 
political  dealings  with  himself.  The  Civil  War  cut  out  the  canker 
of  slavery  and  gave  America  her  full  soul  and  full  place  in  the 
world.  Now  she  approaches  her  third  supreme  change,  which  is 
to  make  America  as  democratic,  as  plain -governing  in  her 
machinery  as  her  splendid  people  are  in  themselves. 

Think  of  a  constitution  so  wisely  put  together,  so  complete  in 
every  detail,  that  any  meddling  with  it  on  the  part  of  posterity 
is  unnecessary.  Somebody  once  said,  not  quite  convincingly,  that 
you  cannot  legislate  for  posterity.  More  certainly  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  constitution  for  the  centuries  to  come  after, 
because  conditions  change  with  progress.  New  discoveries  like 
electricity  mean  new  systems  of  life  altogether,  and  their  results 
have  to  be  grafted  into  the  body  social  and  politic.  You  are  a 
working  man  engaged  in  some  highly  skilled,  dangerous  modern 
calling,  and  you  want  a  measure  which  will  protect  you  from 
injury,  or  compensate  you  in  the  event  of  hurt.  But  you  have  a 
constitution  which  makes  personal  liberty  so  very  inviolable  that 
this  act  w'ould,  in  the  eyes  of  some  court,  interfere  with  that 
liberty.  That  case  lands  you  in  a  very  ineffective  situation, 
whether  you  be  an  individual,  a  community,  or  a  nation. 
Probably  most  authorities  would  say  that  personal  liberty  is  at 
least  as  sacred  in  England  as  it  is  in  America,  but  we  have  added 
many  a  statute  to  our  Magna  Charta. 

There  is  in  the  American  legislative  and  administrative  system 
“a  twilight  zone”  which  causes  much  trouble.  It  may  roughly 
be  defined  as  that  region  where  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  Governments  meet,  with  the  Supreme 
Court  standing  by  to  interpret  new  laws  as  they  bear  on  the  old 
Constitution.  It  is  admitted  by  the  thoughtful  American  that 
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here  is  a  zone  which  has  to  be  made  clear,  if  the  right  progress 
of  the  nation  is  not  to  be  hampered.  When  the  United  States 
of  America  were  formed,  each  state  of  the  Union  ceded  certain 
rights  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  federation  sprang  from 
the  states  and  could  not  have  been  without  them,  hence  the 
giving  of  powers  to  it,  instead  of  the  receiving  of  specific  ix)wers 
from  it.  But  the  form  of  exchange  has  been  the  cause  of  endless 
difficulty,  especially  since  America  entered  upon  all  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  modern  life.  Canada  is  federated  on  the  other  model 
of  the  Federal  Government  granting  jiowers  to  the  provinces,  and 
thus  it  always  has  the  last  word,  the  whip  hand.  There  must 
be  a  definite,  cohesive,  representative  over-power  behind  the 
whole  administrative  machine  of  a  nation  if  evenness,  symmetry 
are  to  be  secured,  and  perhaps  this  is  a  leading  thought  in  the 
present  rumble  of  American  politics. 

The  American  is  half-apologetic  when  you  force  him  against 
some  one  of  his  institutions  which  stands  in  the  way  of  events, 
instead  of  being  helpful  to  them.  "Oh,”  he  will  say,  “we’ll  get 
around  that ;  we’ll  get  around  it  somehow.”  Probably  he  does, 
or  probably  he  just  leaves  it  to  the  politicians,  a  habit  which  has 
cost  him  dear.  Another  attitude  which  has  had  a  dragging 
effect,  notably  on  social  legislation  in  America,  is  the  American’s 
disregard  for  what  other  people  have  been  doing.  He  and  his 
forbears  have  lived  in  a  world  apart,  separated  by  miles  and 
miles  of  sea  from  the  Old  World  of  old  problems.  Out  of  the 
monarchic  curse  of  the  Old  World  arose  the  American  Republic, 
at  its  birth  the  most  advanced  venture  in  states,  although,  indeed, 
its  Constitution  was  fashioned  by  a  group  of  cautious  British- 
blooded  gentlemen.  With  her  natural  wealth,  developed  by  the 
most  vigorous  people  history  has  known,  America  has  gone 
forward  on  her  unmatched  career,  and  that  has  been  thought 
enough.  It  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  everything,  just  as 
we  used  to  fancy  ourselves  a  people  apart  in  quality  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  We  had  a  very  good  conceit  of  ourselves,  and  dear  Brother 
Jonathan  has  had  the  same  sort  of  satisfaction  in  himself.  We 
had  insularity,  and  America  has  had  what  may  be  described  as 
“continentality.”  We  have  sloughed  our  insular  skin  somewhat, 
and  he  is  scratching  his  continental  one ;  in  other  words,  he 
begins  to  think  that  the  Old  World,  made  new,  as  it  largely  has 
been,  certainly  in  England,  may  do  something  towards  rescuing 
his  New  World  from  becoming  unresponsive  in  its  governmental 
ways. 

Once,  perhaps,  you  might  have  seen  from  an  American  train 
the  boast,  “This  is  the  largest  cemetery  in  the  state.”  Now  the 
impulse  is  to  have  the  smallest  death-rate  in  that  state ;  and 
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that  strange,  bloodless,  selfish,  parasitic  creature,  the  professed 
American  politician,  is  wondering  what  is  happening,  if  his  affairs 
are  as  secure  as  they  once  were,  if  there  is  not  some  element, 
mysterious,  ill-boding  for  himself,  stirring  in  the  air.  He  can 
still,  however,  throb  with  patriotism  and  wrap  himself  in  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  when  he  is  only  thinking  of  his  office-holders 
and  “graft.”  He  has  still  many  strings  to  his  well-oiled  bow, 
and  he  will  play  on  as  long  as  he  can.  One  of  these  has  been  the 
hesitancy,  until  comparatively  recently,  of  the  best  men  in 
America  to  take  a  hand  in  public  life.  Another  is  the  want  of 
common  impulses  among  the  far-flung  people  of  the  country,  a 
result  inevitable  wdien  you  recollect  how  many  varied  races  the 
nation  includes.  “Give  us  our  old  Constitution,”  said  an 
American  to  me,  “while  Europe  continues  to  pour  her  tide  of 
low-class  citizens  across  our  borders  and  while  the  Negro  is  with 
us  in  an  appallingly  growing  number.”  There  he  voiced  two  notes 
often  to  be  heard,  with  blessings  on  the  fathers  of  the  country 
for  their  wonderful  precautions.  Necessarily,  a  huge  country  like 
America,  which  is  still  chiefly  concerned  with  its  material 
development,  does  not  progress  so  quickly  in  social  or  labour 
legislation  as  we  do  in  a  compact  little  island  where  the  people 
are  all  of  one  race,  with  the  same  outlook  and  ideals.  You  will 
find  an  interesting  proof  of  this  if  you  glance  at  an  early  edition 
of  Mr.  James  Bryce’s  American  Commonwealth  and  then  at  the 
new  edition.  The  changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  Republic 
which  he  has  had  to  record  have  not  been  on  a  great  scale.  No ; 
America,  with  her  long-sustained  prosperity,  a  land  where  high 
money  is  made  and  spent,  has  been  a  law  unto  herself,  hut  the 
wind  on  the  hill  w'hich  first  chills  and  next  braces,  is  about  to 
blow  in  her  direction. 

The  j)lace  of  America,  taking  her  “by  and  large”  in  social 
thinking,  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  average  American  view 
that  one  hears  in  reference  to  events  in  England  under  the 
present  Liberal  Government.  On  a  night  not  long  ago  three  well- 
known  Americans  sat  in  a  famous  New  York  club  talking  with  a 
friend  from  England.  They  were  all  sincere  admirers,  even 
lovers  of  our  country,  and  they  were  troubled  over  what  they 
regarded  as  the  sorry  days  on  which  she  has  fallen.  Said  the 
first,  “You  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  Socialism  when 
you  pass  a  measure  giving  people  old-age  pensions.”  “But 
surely,”  it  was  urged  in  reply  to  that  question,  “here  is  the  most 
humane,  the  most  lofty  act  that  has  been  recorded  in  politics 
since  Christ  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  are  an  old 
country,  with  the  dregs  and  degenerates  of  centuries  of  feudal 
misgovernment  to  minister  unto,  apart  from  the  honest  folk  who 
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go  down  in  the  fierce  competition  of  to-day.  Is  it  not  better 
business,  to  say  nothing  of  better  Christianity,  that  they  should 
be  provided  for  honourably  than  be  paupers  in  a  workhouse?” 
This  was  a  new  view,  but  it  was  accepted,  with  the  addition  that 
if  the  labourer  be  worthy  of  his  hire  he  is  also  worthy  of  his 
pension.  “Perhaps,”  was  the  single  comment,  “the  new  British 
Insurance  Act  would  claim  the  same  virtue,  that  it  is  to  be  social 
salvation,  not  Socialism,  a  definite,  considered  investment  by 
the  state  as  well  as  a  humane  enactment.”  “Precisely,”  was 
the  answer;  “social  salvation,  not  Socialism,  for  in  America  you 
are  even  more  scared  by  a  word  than  we  are  in  England.” 

“Well,  now,”  said  another  American  of  the  group,  using  an 
American  colloquialism,  “there  may  be  something  to  what  you 
say,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  though  I  scarcely  think  it 
applies  to  our  newer  country,  where  the  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  advancement  are  vastly  better.  But  anyway,  the 
granting  by  your  Parliament  of  a  minimum  wage  to  the  miners 
is  surely  a  sign  of  w^eakness,  of  a  national  decay  which  every 
American  would  regret,  because,  with  all  our  mutual  faults,  we 
love  you  well?”  His  remark  led  to  a  little  exposition  of  the 
miners’  strike  in  the  sense  of  showing  that,  far  from  being  a 
sign  of  a  w^eak,  disorganised  England,  it  was  proof  positive  of 
a  newdy-born  strength.  For  long  a  body  of  men  had  been 
working  under  conditions  which  admittedly  were  bad.  They 
made,  very  many  of  them,  only  the  barest  living,  and  until  the 
benefits  of  popular  education  and  modern  organisation  arrived, 
they  had  little  spirit  to  struggle  for  a  higher  life.  Masters  got 
fortunes  out  of  coal,  vast  sums  were  paid  to  landlords  for  royalties, 
and  the  miner  lived  on,  poor,  weary,  insecure,  in  his  hillside  little 
house.  But  a  new  spirit  arose  and  the  miners  said,  “Let  us  be 
men,  habited  and  fed  like  men.”  At  a  given  hour,  on  a  given 
day,  they  struck  for  manhood — their  standpoint — and  for  weeks 
they  kept  their  pass  in  quiet,  resolute  silence,  as  an  army  might 
hold  a  country  against  an  advancing  enemy.  Not  a  disturbance, 
not  a  quarrel  wdth  the  peace,  while  the  strike  lasted,  a  discipline 
worthy  of  a  true  democracy.  Was  all  that,  it  was  put  to  those 
inquiring  Americans,  the  evidence  of  a  degenerate  nation,  of  a 
people  played  out  ?  They  said  no ;  that  thus  regarded  the  strike 
took  a  new'  meaning,  and  therefore  threw'  a  new  light  on  the 
greatness  of  modern  England. 

It  is  hard  to  convince  an  American,  unless  he  happens  himself 
to  know,  as  many  do,  that  England  to-day  is  much  nearer  being 
a  real  democracy  than  America.  With  us  politics  are  always 
interesting ;  hut  in  America,  as  new'spaper  men  will  tell  you,  they 
are  only  keenly  follow’ed  when  something  particular  is  on  hand. 
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The  American  citizen  scarcely  thinks  in  politics,  and  so  many 
others  have  been  willing  to  do  this  for  him  that  perhaps  he  may 
be  forgiven.  But  the  difference  in  the  two  countries  can  he 
accounted  for  in  a  way  which  brings  their  political  systems  into 
contrast,  the  Parliamentary  System  and  the  Federal  System. 
The  essence  of  good  news,  in  a  newspaper  man’s  estimate,  is  that 
it  shall  contain  a  surprise,  a  gamble.  We  constantly  supply  that 
in  our  politics,  because  late  any  night  a  Government  may  find 
itself  in  a  minority,  with  a  resulting  election.  The  American 
Constitution  is  so  finely  safeguarded  against  possibilities  that  this 
cannot  happen.  ’There  is  a  long  road  between  the  voice  of  the 
people  in  America  and  the  coming  of  what  that  voice  demands. 
It  is  apt  to  get  lost  on  the  road,  even  to  he  forgotten  by  those 
who  have  cried  it,  and  no  wonder  when  one  reflects  on  the  mass 
of  political  machinery  through  which  it  has  to  penetrate.  Be¬ 
tween  the  will  of  the  British  people,  expressed  at  a  General 
Election,  and  the  signature  of  the  King,  there  is  now  no  standing 
hindrance,  but  in  America  an  expedition  is  needed  every  time 
to  force  the  dense,  tangled,  undergrowth  of  trusts,  “bossism,” 
and  spoilage.  Hence  goes  up  the  shout  in  America  :  “We  want 
things  ordered  in  such  wise  that  what  we  want  shall  be.” 

Perhaps  it  would  be  fair,  as  well  as  informing,  to  say  that 
there  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the  constitutional  problem 
which  is  surely  emerging  in  America,  and  the  constitutional 
problem  of  the  Ijords  which  we  have  recently  solved.  Political 
prejudice  aside,  we  had  come  to  a  stage  where  an  hereditary 
element,  without  limitation,  had  ceased  to  be  practical  business 
in  our  government.  For  instance,  the  existence  of  an  unqualified 
hereditary  element  made  the  closer  Parliamentary  grouping  of 
the  British  Empire  under  a  federal  system  impossible,  and  surely 
that  is  the  dream  of  all  good  men.  We,  in  substance,  took  the 
same  course  with  the  Lords  that  our  forefathers  took  with  the 
Crown,  reduced  the  power  and  left  the  form.  America  also  has 
to  consider  whether  she  has  not  some  “dead  wood”  which  must 
be  cut  away.  She  has  a  constitution  burdened  with  forms,  laden 
with  branches,  so  that  at  every  stage  a  |x>litical  footpad — and 
.\merica  has  a  good  many  of  the  band — can  find  an  instrument 
for  holding  up  the  will  of  the  people.  Somebody  has  wittily  said 
of  her  as  a  state,  that  she  is  a  Dreadnought  trying  to  sail  with 
the  top-hamper  of  an  old  three-decker.  There  is  an  endless  range 
of  mast  and  spar  from  which  to  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
only  one  other  flag  is  more  welcome  to  the  eye  of  a  wandering 
Briton.  There  is  even  room,  up  among  those  lofty  masts  and 
spars,  for  a  whole  aviary  of  the  American  eagle — a  bird,  by  the 
way,  which  has  become  engagingly  silent.  But  picturesque  as 
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it  all  is,  this  is  not  business,  and  in  his  sensible  heart  the 
American  knows  that,  and  is  looking  about  for  a  sign ;  the  sign 
which  gives  Mr.  Theodore  Eoosevelt’s  place  in  American  political 
life  a  significance  that  is  not  rightly  understood  in  England. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  is  going  to  be  the  next  American  President.  There 
is  equally  little  doubt  that  if  a  straight  vote  of  the  whole 
American  people  could  be  taken,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  go  in 
against  all  comers.  Naturally  Americans  are  hero- worshippers, 
and  even  when  you  come  upon  a  denunciation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
you  find  sandwiched  into  it  the  sauce  that  he  is  a  great  American, 
probably  the  first  living  American  as  a  personality,  beyond  doubt 
the  cleverest  man  in  American  |X)litics.  He  is  interesting,  he  is 
alive,  he  has  the  sense  of  drama;  and  if  he  be  a  “demagogue,” 
why,  he  is  even  good  at  that.  His  opponents  charge  him  with 
being  an  opportunist,  a  man  who  will  give  the  mob  what  it  wants 
and  change  the  feed  if  the  mob  calls  for  a  change.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  is  so  zealous  a  democrat  he  will  go  through  any  dirt 
for  the  people,  which  is  praise  with  a  twdst  in  the  tail  of  it.  No 
American  statesman,  save  perhaps  Lincoln  in  the  critical  stages 
of  the  Civil  War,  has  been  so  roundly  abused  as  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
He  deserves  it  all  in  so  far  as  he  has  done  a  good  deal  to  bring  it 
on  himself,  but  he  rides  the  storm  with  a  flash  of  those  strong 
teeth  and  a  gleam  of  the  shrewd,  kindly,  humorous  eyes.  He  rides 
the  storm  and  he  will  be  heard  from  again,  because  he  has  almost 
broken  up  the  political  machine  which,  in  elTect,  has  ruled 
America  since  the  Civil  War;  that  is  to  say,  the  Republican 
machine,  and  because  other  “scrapping”  and  reconstruction  may 
be  necessary.  By  common  agreement  he  is  the  veritable  man  for 
such  work,  and  the  fates  have  a  way  in  every  country  of  calling 
to  their  side  the  political  labourer  needed  for  the  task  on  hand. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  most  outstanding  political  figure  in 
America,  but  beside  him  comes  Mr.  Bryan.  Others  may  reign, 
but  they  will  always,  as  long  as  they  live,  help  to  rule,  thanks 
to  the  hold  w'hich  they  have  upon  the  American  populace.  It 
was  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  put  Mr.  Taft  into  the  White  House,  if 
ever  one  man  can  be  said  to  “discover  ”  another  and  put  him  into 
a  great  place,  which  is  doubtful.  “I  owe  everything  to  you  and 
my  brother  Charlie,”  Mr.  Taft  is  believed  to  have  said  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  when  the  one  stepped  from  the  White  House,  after  a 
second  term,  and  the  other  stepped  into  it.  The  story  is  new, 
and  the  only  importance  of  it  is  that  probably  Mr.  Roosevelt  did 
not  quite  like  the  form  of  thanks,  that  is,  of  being  associated 
with  the  President’s  brother,  a  prominent  capitalist.  Certainly 
there  came  a  gradual  drifting  apart  of  the  President  and  the  ex- 
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President,  and  now  their  relationships  are  confined  to  public  con¬ 
troversy  which  has,  at  times,  been  bitter  enough.  “I  have  just 
had  a  corking  time,”  Mr.  Roosevelt  remarked  when  his  Presi¬ 
dency  closed.  This  has  been  flung  against  him  as  evidence  that 
he  wanted  to  have  a  third  “corking  time.”  A  friend  met  him 
after  a  candidate  whom  he  supported  for  a  state  governorship 
had  been  badly  beaten.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  spending  an 
hour  in  the  outdoor  life  which  he  loves,  and,  for  ease,  was  jacket- 
less.  “I  see,”  said  his  friend,  “you  have  taken  off  your  coat.” 
“Yes,”  was  the  laughing  reply,  “and.”  extracting  his  hands  from 
a  pair  of  long  rough-rider  gloves,  “I’ll  be  taking  off  the  gloves 
next.”  Was  it  a  trifle  or  a  parable,  that  friend  has  asked,  not 
knowing  what  to  answer.  “But  certainly,”  say  his  antagonists, 
"he  thought  that  he  could  return  as  Napoleon  did  from  Elba, 
when  i\Ir.  Taft’s  term  was  over.  However,  he  found  that  Mr. 
Taft,  good-natured  man  as  he  is,  was  in  no  way  inclined  to 
further  this  idea.”  “Nothing  of  the  sort,”  say  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
friends.  “Mr.  Roosevelt  had  no  desire,  no  intention  of  being  a 
third-term  candidate,  for  one  reason  because  he  understood  and 
sympathised  with  the  view  of  Americans  against  such  a  depar¬ 
ture.  It  was  simply  that  events  forced  him  onward,  unless  he 
was  to  abandon  his  undoubted  place  of  leadership  in  American 
politics.  His  whole  heart  was  with  the  Progressive  wing  of  the 
Kepublicans,  with  the  ‘  Insurgents,’  and  if  Senator  La  Follette 
had  been  able  to  lead  them  hopefully  he  would  have  stayed  in 
the  backgroimd,  helping  all  he  could  in  the  battle,  but  not  as  a 
candidate.  When  it  became  clearly  apparent  that  La  Follette’s 
leadership  woidd  carry  nowhere,  why,  Roosevelt  had  to  step  to 
the  front  of  the  Progressive  Republican  forces  or  see  them,  and 
the  things  they  might  accomplish,  go  to  l)its.”  There,  briefly 
expressed,  you  have  one  phase  of  the  inner  tide  of  American 
politics  which  finds  Mr.  Roosevelt  heading  a  rally  based  on  the 
“Insurgent”  Republicans,  but  which  he  invites  all  progressive 
citizens  to  join,  now  or  later. 

“Are  you  going  to  be  a  candidate  this  time?”  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Bryan  asked  him  before  either  of  the  recent  Re¬ 
publican  or  Democratic  conventions  sat.  “I  fancy  not,”  was 
his  answer;  “you  see  my  ideas  have  already  had  two  terms  at 
the  White  House.”  That  was  neat  and  telling,  and  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  the  remark  would,  since  Mr.  Bryan  has  dropped 
his  silver  heresy,  almost  stand  a  careful  analysis.  Another  neat 
aphorism  he  made  was  :  “The  Republicans  have  adopted  so  many 
of  my  ideas  that  I  go  to  bed  with  dread,  lest  I  may  aw’ake  in 
the  morning  and  find  myself  nominated  for  President  by  them.” 
Divisions  in  policy  are  not  so  clear  in  American  politics  as  they  are 
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with  US,  and  the  clang  of  personality  is  greater.  The  “machine” 
takes  up  a  man  and  sees  him  through,  or  it  refuses  him  blankly 
and  stamps  upon  him,  trying  to  break  him  as  a  steam-roller— the 
term  applied  to  the  American  political  machine— breaks  stones 
for  a  road.  The  virtue  which,  to  many  Americans,  covers  all 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  faults  is  the  splendid  fight  he  has  waged  against 
the  Republican  machine.  He  upset  the  precedent  which  keeps 
any  candidate  for  the  Presidency  away  from  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  that  is  to  consider  his  claims,  and,  like  a  very  Daniel, 
attacked  the  lions  of  the  Republican  caucus  in  their  den.  He 
indicted  them  for  “stealing”  the  convention,  in  that  they  kept 
out  his  duly  elected  delegates  and  put  others  in  their  places. 
“We  are,”  he  declared  hotly  again  and  again,  “standing  for  the 
great,  fundamental  rights  upon  which  all  successful  free  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  based.  We  are  standing  for  elementary  decency 
in  politics.  We  are  fighting  for  honesty  against  naked  robbery, 
and  where  robbery  is  concerned  the  all-important  question  is  not 
the  identity  of  the  man  robbed  but  the  crime  itself.”  When 
there  was  talk  of  compromise  in  the  Chicago  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  he  retorted,  “If  a  man  steals  your  watch  and  chain  are 
you  justified  in  accepting  his  offer  to  return  the  chain  as  a 
compromise?  ” 

A  man  who  fights  in  that  fashion,  and  means  to  fight  on, 
cannot  be  a  nobody  in  American  politics.  “Don’t  you  in  your 
speeches,”  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  asked  at  a  quiet  dinner  party, 
“sometimes  use  caricature?”  “Yes,  perhaps,”  he  answered: 
and  then,  after  thinking  for  a  moment,  he  added,  “No,  not 
caricature;  but  1  speak  in  bill-posters,  on  to  a  large  canvas.”  A 
shrewd  piece  of  self-observation,  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  greater 
in  the  vigour,  the  conqueringness  of  his  personality,  than  as  a 
thinker.  This  favours  him  in  a  spacious  country  like  America 
where  the  “still,  small  voice”  would  not  be  heard.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  Atlantic  at  Boston  to  the  Pacific  at  San  Francisco, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  covers  the  miles  easily.  Massachusetts  and 
California  are  two  of  his  strongholds,  but  he  is  a  “going  con¬ 
cern”  w'ith  populace  everywhere.  They  speak  of  him  as 
“Teddy,”  and  stick  his  photograph  above  their  mantel-shelves, 
a  sign  of  a  statesman  who  has  got  home  indeed.  “He’s  not,” 
said  a  conductor  met  on  a  Pennsylvania  express,  “the  same  as 
other  politicians  who,  when  they  get  up,  forget  that  they  still 
remain  servants  of  the  country  and  human  beings.  If  he  walked 
into  this  train  he  would  talk  to  me  exactly  as  you  are  doing,  a 
man-to-man  talk  and  no  nonsense.  He  would  say,  ‘  Hullo,  how 
are  you?  ’  and  I  would  tell  him  and  we  would  have  a  pleasant, 
natural  word  together.  He’s  all  right,  the  Colonel,  as  a  man. 
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however  the  capitalist  crowd  of  the  East  may  damn  him  as  a 
politician.”  A  by-way  incident  like  that  delights  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  helps  to  keep  him  a  still  unexhausted  power 
in  America.  Next  to  regard,  satire  is  the  form  which  tribute  to 
a  personality  takes  among  the  American  people  ;  therefore  a  Roose¬ 
velt  instance.  A  rotund  man  stepped  in  front  of  a  group  of  his 
delegates  at  the  Chicago  Republican  Convention.  “What,”  he 
snapped  out,  “did  this  man  Abe  Lincoln  amount  to  anyway! 
Why,  everything  he  did  that  was  any  good,  he  copied  from 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  He  just  followed  Teddy  and  stole  his  ideas, 
and  that’s  what  made  him  great  with  the  people.  Ain’t  all  that 
so?”  The  Roosevelt  men  looked  at  the  speaker  admiringly,  and 
one  of  them  said  with  a  drawl,  “Well,  we  don’t  want  to  go  as  far 
as  that,  but  there’s  something  in  what  you  say,  pardner ;  there’s 
sure  something  in  it.” 

In  the  great  game  of  |X)litics  you  must  count  men  as  well  as 
policies,  because  the  balancing  elector  plumps  for  character,  and 
usually  he  is  right.  He  wants  to  know  what  a  man  has  done, 
but  he  wants  still  more  to  know  what  he  means  to  do.  All  this 
has  been  working  to  the  surface  in  recent  American  politics,  and 
therefore  it  is  important  to  glance  at  the  other  leading  figures  in 
the  cast,  beginning  with  President  Taft.  He  has  all  the 
qualities  for  popularity;  a  genial  presence,  a  charming  grace  of 
manner,  a  pleasant  ripple  of  small  talk,  a  joke,  a  good  story,  and 
administrative  ability  of  the  first  order.  “He  was  so  fine  a 
second-in-coinmand,”  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  of  him  with  a  tear,  when 
the  drift  between  them  had  become  acute.  This  observation  arose 
out  of  a  rumour  that  the  President  had  bought  some  legislative 
pig  in  a  poke  from  the  Senate ;  otherwise  made  a  deal  where  the 
“interests”  had  rather  beaten  him.  In  every  great  office  he 
filled  Mr.  Taft  won  success ;  he  quietly  did  his  duty ,  and  did  it 
well ;  so  well  that  he  seemed  the  model  man  for  the  Presidency. 
Somehow  he  has  fallen  amid  all  those  stools,  and  the  fate  which 
has  overtaken  him  is  the  fate  of  the  good-natured  man.  He  has 
tried  in  turn  to  please  everybody  and  every  interest,  with  the 
result  that  he  has  pleased  none  st('adfastly  ;  and  that  is  what  hits 
in  the  day  of  war.  You  are  told,  in  effect,  that  he  has  been  a 
good,  hard-working,  high-minded  President,  but  that  somehow 
things  have  not  gone  bravely  under  him.  He  has  been  wandering 
around  the  country  talking  politics  when  he  should  have  been  at 
the  White  House,  holding  the  reins  of  government  tight.  He  has 
lacked  imagination,  been  without  fire;  and,  in  fine,  his  very 
virtues  have  been  turned  into  faults.  This  is  not  just,  but  it  is 
politics,  and  if  Mr.  Taft  has  the  knowledge  that  he  is  again  the 
Presidential  nominee  of  the  Republican  party,  the  reply  you  hear 
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is,  “True,  but  he’ll  certainly  be  beaten  by  Woodrow  Wilson  as 
he  would  be  by  any  good  Democrat.” 

There  we  probably  get  a  real  glimpse  of  the  larger  causes 
which  have  been  undoing  the  Taft  Ministry ;  namely,  the  rise  of 
feeling  against  the  Republican  party  as  a  governing  force.  The 
cry  is  that  it  has  ruled  so  long  on  the  strength  of  saving  the 
Republic  during  the  Civil  War,  that  it  is  now  played  out,  eaten 
up  with  rust  and  the  corruption  of  protection  ;  that  in  the  name 
of  its  one-time  patriotism  it  has  battened  on  the  people,  a  verit¬ 
able  old  man  of  the  sea,  whom  they  must  unseat  if  they  are  to 
remain  a  free  people  in  a  progressive  world.  It  is  this  feeling 
which  has  given  Mr.  Roosevelt  his  chance  to  reshape  iwlitical 
parties  in  America.  Men  and  women  who  come  of  Republican 
stock  and  have  been  Republicans  all  their  days,  naturally  want 
to  remain  under  the  old  party  flag.  But  they  feel  that  the 
Republican  party  has  not  kept  step  with  democracy  even  in 
America,  where  the  step  has  been  slow.  Nay,  they  feel  that  the 
plan  of  the  Republican  machine  lately,  has,  in  its  own  interest, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  “bosses,”  been  to  hold  the  people  back, 
to  manoeuvre  them,  to  use  and  plunder  them.  Take  the  exaction 
for  which  the  high  tariff  in  America  stands  in  relation  to  a  man’s 
living.  The  main  foodstuffs  cost  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent, 
more  than  their  natural  value  in  a  country  which  can  raise  every¬ 
thing  it  needs  to  eat.  That  sixty  per  cent,  goes,  in  the  form  of 
profit,  to  the  “interests”  which  handle  the  foodstuffs  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  The  thing  is  tragic,  and  will  do 
much  to  bring  about  the  tragedy  which  appears  to  loom  over  the 
Republican  party  as  such.  You  cannot  expect  the  people  to  pay 
all  the  time,  for  eventually  they  will  kick,  and  kick  hard.  If 
they  find  they  are  kicking  against  pricks  in  the  form  of  antifjuated 
governing  machinery,  they  will  bethink  themselves  how  that 
machinery  can  be  brought  up  to  date.  Here  we  have  again  the 
tw’ofold  cry  which  wTth  a  low,  threatening  rumble  runs  through 
the  political  w'elkin  of  America  :  “Give  us  the  direct  power  to 
rule ;  give  us  cheaper  food.” 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  all  for  the  first  cry,  and  he  has  also  moved 
from  the  traditional  Republican  attitude  on  protection,  but  there 
the  Democratic  candidate  is  strongest  and  surest.  This  fact 
greatly  enforces  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson’s  chances,  but  after  his 
term  of  office  there  will  be  other  events  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  his  Progressives  may  play  a  vital  part.  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  the  respect,  if  not  exactly  the  regard  of  all  America, 
irrespective  of  party.  His  record  in  educational  and  political 
work  has  been  admirable.  As  President  of  Princeton  University, 
and  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  he  has  shown  initia- 
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tive,  resource,  fearlessness  to  offend  when  he  thought  the  risk  of 
offence  necessary  in  the  public  interest.  He  is  a  learned  man, 
the  author  of  various  books,  and  there  a  story  is  told  which  is  at 
least  amusing  and  harmless.  One  of  his  earliest  backers  for  the 
Presidency  was  Mr.  George  Harvey,  the  redoubtable  head  of  the 
publishing  firm  of  Har|)er  Brothers,  the  well-known  publishers. 
Mr.  Harvey,  said  the  wags,  had  heard  how  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  books 
sold,  and  thereupon  he  communed  with  himself  :  “  We  publish 
Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson’s  books,  and  they  don’t,  being  scholarly  and 
wise,  sell  exactly  like  hot  buns.  Let’s  make  them  sell  by  putting 
him  up  for  the  Presidency.”  And  straightway,  as  the  story  con¬ 
tinues,  the  thing  was  set  about,  with  the  eventual  result  that 
Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  to-day  Democratic  candidate.  That  is 
a  pretty  fancy,  although  it  has  not  kept  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Harvey  friends,  but  the  real  history  of  things  is  probably 
otherwise. 

Briefly,  it  is  the  hour  of  the  Democratic  party  in  America — the 
Democrats  this  time ! — and  several  possible  candidates  emerged 
from  their  forces.  Probably  Mr.  Bryan  could  have  had  the 
nomination  had  he  forced  the  pace,  but  he  is  a  wise  tactician  for 
his  party,  as  well  as  a  high-minded  citizen.  Accordingly  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  labour  finally  threw  up  Mr.  Woodrow- 
Wilson  in  preference  to  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  a  man  of  less  calibre, 
one  not  so  certainly  of  the  Presidential  standard,  as  the  Americans 
say,  and  seemingly  all  has  happened  for  the  best.  There  is  no 
magic  in  the  personality  of  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  who,  by  the 
way,  gets  his  first  name  from  an  ancient  Scottish  divine,  and 
who  has  other  Scottish  blood  in  his  veins.  But  he  is  able,  he  has 
dignity,  if  he  has  not  the  genius  for  friendship,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dency  will  be  safe  in  his  custody,  a  reflection  which  will  bring 
him  many  a  vote  from  the  typical  American  who  objects  to  any 
“tinkering  w-ith  the  Constitution,”  and  yet  knows  that  the 
machinery  upon  which  the  Republic  runs  must  be  adapted  to  its 
modern  needs. 

Between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  slogans  of  American 
politics  there  is  a  notable  difference.  Generally  speaking,  the 
West  is  more  progressive,  less  wedded  to  precedent,  less  kept  in 
hand  by  the  monied  interests.  The  power  to  recall  judges  who 
have  not  administered  justice  fairly,  is  a  demand  of  the  West  and 
California;  not,  of  course,  with  reference  to  that  lofty,  if  some¬ 
times  pedantic  body,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  American  Constitution. 
Another  demand  is  that  the  people,  by  a  special  referendum,  shall 
have  the  right  to  review  judicial  decisions  on  certain  constitutional 
questions.  A  state  passes  a  law,  only  to  be  told  by  its  courts  that 
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this  law  is  an  iniringeinent  of  the  Constitution.  “Very  well” 
says  Mr.  Roosevelt,  “let  the  i>eople  then  declare  by  vote  if  they 
want  the  law^  all  the  same.”  He  protests  against  the  idea  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  straight- jacket  to  be  used  for  the  control  of  an 
unruly  patient,  the  American  people.  On  the  contrary,  he  will 
have  the  Constitution  regarded  as  an  instrument  for  securing  the 
deliberate  but  effective  expression  of  the  jHDpular  will.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  a  forceful  rather  than  a  clear  speaker,  but  his  friends 
say  that  when  he  comes  to  action  he  is  careful  to  get  the  last 
fact  from  the  best  authority,  and  then  he  acts  swiftly.  We  may, 
therefore,  be  prepared  to  see  him  develop  his  ground  in  making 
the  voice  of  the  people  the  law  of  the  land,  without  alarming 
those  who  regard  the  American  Constitution  itself  as  sacred. 

Wherever  one  looks  in  America  there  is  the  “flowing  tide,”  and 
it  will  bring  more  than  new  wine  in  old  bottles.  Said  a 
popular  American  novelist,  who  is  also  a  keen  politician,  to  a 
group  of  friendly  capitalists,  “If  you  are  frightened  about  your 
money,  why  don’t  you  take  it  away  and  invest  it  elsewhere?" 
No,  they  wonld  not ;  they  could  not  do  that.  “Then,”  quoth  the 
novelist,  “you  are  insincere,”  and  having  great  possessions  they 
left  him  sadly.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  chief  bugbear  of  the 
American  capitalist,  though  he  himself  is  also  charged  with 
having  the  supiwrt  of  capitalists,  however  that  may  be.  His 
answer  there,  and  as  to  some  of  the  “bosses”  of  the  Roosevelt 
“machine,”  would  probably  be  that  when  you  are  in  Rome  you 
must  do  as  the  Romans  do  ;  that  is,  he  must  fight  with  the  present 
weapons  of  American  |X)litics.  The  trusts  and  the  “bosses”  do 
not  like  the  swinging  Democratic  programme  any  better  than 
they  like  Mr.  Roosevelt’s,  and  altogether  they  have  troubles 
around  them.  The  outcome  of  these  for  the  honest,  plain  folk 
of  America  will  almost  surely  be  legislation  towards  a  more  re- 
s[K)nsive  governing  machine.  But  nearer  is  the  coming  of 
cheaper  living,  as  the  result  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  in  place  of 
high  Republican  protection,  which  is  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
supreme  plank.  Those  will  be  two  great  steps  towards  the  new 
political  America  which  is  springing  into  being,  w'herein,  as 
Abraham  Ijincoln  said,  there  shall,  in  truth,  be  “government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people.”  It  is  on  the  final 
pursuit  and  full  capture  of  their  national  soul  that  the  American 
people  are  bent,  and  the  benison  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  also 
struggling  tow’ards  the  light,  will  be  with  them. 

James  Milne. 


the  last  adventures  of  MLLE.  CLAIRON. 


Mlle.  Clairon  was  indubitably  the  proudest  of  the  French 
actresses — it  may  be  granted  that  she  had  as  good  reason  to  be 
proud  as  most  of  them.  If  there  was  one  thing  of  which  she  was 
prouder  than  another,  it  was  her  sentimental  dignity  :  a  matter 
in  which  the  records  of  her  life  certainly  show  her  rising  on 
stepping-stones  of  her  dead  self  to  higher  things.  The  past  on 
which  she  looked  back,  when  she  was  old  enough  for  that  retro¬ 
spective  gesture,  was  miscellaneous.  The  list  of  her  known  lovers 
comprises  between  tw'enty  and  thirty  names,  including  actors, 
dramatic  authors,  military  officers,  civil  servants,  and  scions  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  but  her  liaisons  became  more  durable  as  she  grew 
older,  and  when  the  time  came  for  her  to  view  her  career  as  a 
whole,  she  viewed  it  with  a  disarming  self-complacency.  This 
is  her  manifesto,  taken  from  her  Memoirs  :  — 

“My  talent,  my  personality,  and  my  affability  caused  so  many  men 
to  throw  themselves  at  my  feet,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  heart  so  sus¬ 
ceptible  as  mine  to  be  proof  against  the  most  seductive  of  passions,  and 
immune  to  the  charm  of  love.  .  .  .  Love  is  a  necessity  of  my  nature.  I 
have  satisfied  that  necessity,  but  not  in  a  fashion  for  which  I  need  blush. 

I  defy  anyone  to  point  to  any  shameful  bargain  that  I  have  concluded,  to 
any  man  who  has  paid  me  for  my  favours,  to  any  wife  or  any  father  who 
has  cause  to  complain  of  me.  No  woman  of  my  acquaintance  can  reproach 
me  with  having  listened  to  the  addresses  of  her  lover;  no  man  of  my 
acquaintance  can  accuse  me  of  having  deceived  him.  I  have  never  en¬ 
couraged  excesses,  or  neglect  of  duties,  or  disorderly  conduct  of  business. 
To  please  me  men  have  had  to  be  virtuous  as  w’ell  as  amiable.  No  child  bom 
outside  the  pale  of  morality  and  the  law  can  make  me  blush  for  its  existence. 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  great  lady, 
legitimately  wedded.  For  fifteen  years  I  have  resisted  the  prayers  and 
entreaties  and  tears  of  a  most  attractive  man  who  is  very  dear  to  me,  in 
order  that  I  might  not  deviate  from  the  path  of  honour  and  duty.” 

It  is  the  confession  of  a  veritable  dragon  of  virtue — albeit  one 
who  insists  upon  defining  virtue  for  herself,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  the  truth  as  a  cheap  victim  on  the  altar  of  her  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  historical  inquirer  is  bound  to  read  it  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  statement  of  fact ;  but  it  does,  at  all  events, 
represent  an  ideal  towards  which  Mile.  Clairon  struggled,  though 
she  never  fully  realised  it.  She  wanted  to  be  rich,  of  course — 
for  an  actress  condemned  to  poverty  is  a  miserable  object ;  but 
she  also  wanted  to  think  of  herself  as  the  disinterested  bene¬ 
factress  of  her  lovers — one  who  had  never  failed  in  either  dignity 
or  sensibility,  but  had  always  loved  in  the  grand  style,  and  was 
hardly  treated  when  she  ceased  to  please. 
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She  strikes  that  note  for  the  first  time  in  her  farewell  letter 
to  the  Comte  de  Valbelle,  to  whom  she  had  been  relatively 
faithful  for  nineteen  years,  and  who  had  repaid  her  relative 
fidelity  by  relative  infidelity.  “My  heart,”  she  wrote,  in  a  com¬ 
munication  which  might  almost  have  been  copied  out  of  a 
complete  letter-wTiter,  “is  the  most  tender  in  the  world,  and  you 
have  left  it  the  painful  choice  between  indignation  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.”  And  she  continues  :  — 

“  Whatever  course  you  take,  you  aud  I  are  separated  for  ever.  My  age 
and  infirmities,  my  deep  sense  of  the  wrong  which  you  have  done  me,  the 
malice  of  mankind  and  the  severity  of  the  weather  have  reduced  me  to  the 
last  extremity  of  pain  and  weakness.  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  recover.  If, 
contrary  to  my  expectation,  my  life  should  be  prolonged,  it  is  to  the  Margrave 
of  Anspach  that  it  will  be  consecrated.” 

Which  meant  that  Mile.  Clairon  had  accepted  an  invitation  to 
live  at  Anspach  as  a  left-handed  Margravine  :  the  last  but  one  of 
her  adventures. 

She  was  nearly  old  enough  to  be  the  Margrave’s  mother.  He 
was  well  under  forty,  whereas  she  was  decidedly  over  fifty. 
Moreover,  he  was  already  married,  though  his  wife  was  a  perma¬ 
nent  invalid.  The  situation,  therefore,  is  one  which  it  is  difficult 
to  invest  with  any  shining  halo  of  romance ;  but  iMlle.  Clairon, 
with  a  pen  in  her  hand,  was  not  the  woman  to  be  deterred  by 
difificulties.  Her  Memoirs  show  her  ashamed  of  nothing,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  fully  convinced  that,  in  throwing  herself  away  on 
an  unworthy  sovereign,  she  has  performed  a  noble  act  of 
disinterested  virtue  and  self-sacrifice  :  — 

“Paris”  (she  writes)  “had  no  longer  any  but  painful  associations  for  me. 
There,  I  was  no  longer  able  to  be  of  use  to  anyone.  The  friendship  of  a 
sovereign  permitted  me  to  hope  that  it  would  still  he  possible  for  me  to 
serve  my  fellow  creatures.  Compelled  to  exclude  from  my  heart  the  one 
person  who,  of  old,  had  filled  it,  warned  against  the  dangers  of  love  by 
the  voices  of  reason  and  experience,  but  still  consumed  by  the  desire  for 
love,  I  extended  my  sympathy  and  affection  to  all  mankind,  and  was  glad 
to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  presented  to  me  of  continuing  to  do 
good  at  least  to  a  few  individuals.  So  I  set  out.” 

Her  sojourn  in  the  Margravate  was  to  last  for  about  seventeen 
years.  She  was  to  be  a  sort  of  a  Madame  de  Maintenon — almost 
a  cabinet  minister  in  petticoats.  We  even  find  her  attempting 
diplomatic  correspondence,  though  naively  admitting  in  one  of 
her  despatches  (to  the  Due  d’Aiguillon)  that  she  has  “little 
acquaintance  with  any  epistolary  style  except  that  of  love  letters.” 
Her  letters  to  her  young  friend  the  actor  Larive  show  her  very 
well  pleased  with  herself  : — 

“  My  health  is  good.  My  affections  and  my  vanity  could  not  fail  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  care,  the  homage,  the  material  benefits,  and  the  marks 
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of  attachment  lavished  upon  me.  My  house  is  always  full  of  people;  the 
greatest  ladies  in  the  land  do  me  the  honour  of  coming  to  supper  with  me. 
You  cannot  imagine  what  a  figure  I  cut  in  this  country.  It  is  like  a 
dream.  Sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  I  am  really  a  great 
personage;  but  you,  my  dear  boy,  know  my  heart  too  well  to  fear  that 
my  head  will  be  turned.” 

And  she  continues  : — 

“In  addition  to  all  these  advantages,  I  enjoy  the  certainty  that  my  presence 
contributes  to  the  happiness  of  the  best  and  most  charming  man  whom  I 
have  ever  known.  You  liked  him  when  you  met  him;  but  that  is  nothing. 
One  needs  to  be  constantly  in  the  society  of  this  excellent  Prince  in  order  to 
appreciate  all  his  merits.  I  see  him  every  day,  and  his  frankness  and  his 
noble  simplicity  continually  amaze  me.  It  is  a  natural  and  proper  thing 
to  sacrifice  one’s  life  to  sovereigns  such  as  he;  and  I  never,  for  one  instant, 
regret  the  sacrifice  which  I  have  made  to  him.” 

Whence  we  gather  that,  in  1773,  all  appeared  to  be  for  the 
best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  Alargravates ;  but,  alas  !  that  happy 
state  of  things  was  not  to  endure  very  long.  Already,  in  1774, 
a  change  was  coming  over  the  spirit  of  Mile.  Clairon’s  dream. 
She  complains  of  boredom ;  she  complains  of  her  health ;  she 
complains  of  her  cook ;  she  complains  of  the  society  in  which  she 
has  to  mix.  The  German  cuisine,  she  says,  is  “disgusting  and 
unwholesome”;  the  country  is  “barbarous  and  without  re¬ 
sources”;  her  life  there  is  a  “purgatory.”  She  wants  to  be  back 
in  Paris,  for  Paris  is  “the  only  place  worth  living  in”;  she 
would  return  at  once  but  for  her  fear  that  the  Margrave  would 
stop  her  allowance  if  she  did  so.  German  women  are  intolerable 
to  her. 

All  of  which  has  its  inner,  as  well  as  its  superficial  meaning. 
It  means,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Margravine  resented  the 
intrusion  of  a  rival,  and  encouraged  the  ladies  of  her  Court  to 
treat  Mile.  Clairon  with  calculated  insolence.  It  means,  in  the 
second  place,  that  Mile.  Clairon  discovered  that  she  had  herself 
a  rival  in  the  person  of  Lady  Craven,  who  was  not  only  more 
beautiful  than  herself,  but  also  a  great  deal  younger.  She  dealt 
successfully  with  the  former  difficulty ;  but  with  the  latter  she 
failed  to  cope. 

Her  subjugation  of  the  Margravine  was,  in  truth,  a  triumph 
of  self-assurance.  She  had  to  deal  with  a  woman  who,  though 
an  aristocrat  to  the  finger-tips,  was  meek  and  mild — a  chronic 
invalid,  sadly  conscious  that  her  infirmities  made  her  unattractive 
—the  sort  of  woman  who  finds  it  hard  to  hold  her  own  when 
brow-beaten  in  the  grand  manner  of  which  tragedy  is  the  school. 
And  Mile.  Clairon  was  the  best  pupil  of  that  school,  and  had 
that  manner  to  perfection.  So  she  sailed  into  the  Margravine’s 
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boudoir  with  the  noble  air  of  one  of  Corneille’s  persecuted 
heroines,  to  demand  apologies — and  obtained  them. 

It  was  nonsense,  she  said,  for  the  Margravine  to  profess 
jealousy  of  her  husband’s  mistress.  The  Margrave  had  always 
had  mistresses  ever  since  his  wedding-day.  As  his  wife  was  an 
invalid,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  dispense  with 
mistresses ;  and  she  herself  was,  from  the  Margravine’s  point  of 
view,  a  more  acceptable  mistress  than  any  of  the  others  ;  — 

“  This  sort  of  thing  ”  (she  said)  “  has  been  going  on  for  twenty  years. 
You  ought  to  be  used  to  it  by  this  time;  and  you  ouglit  also  to  realise  that, 
as  a  mistress  is  necessary  to  the  Margrave,  she  who  exhorts  him  to  remember 
his  conjugal  obligations,  and  never  to  fail  to  visit  you  before  leaving  his 
Palace  or  after  returning  to  it,  is  a  very  different  sort  of  mistress  from  the 
others — is  a  mistress,  in  short,  to  whom  you  cannot  refuse  your  cordial 
friendship  without  grave  injustice.” 

Nor  was  there  any  foundation  for  the  Margravine’s  complaint 
that  the  actress  monopolised  the  Margrave’s  society.  She  had 
not  the  least  desire  to  do  so.  What  she  had  always  desired  was 
a  happy  mcnage-a-trois.  If  such  a  menage  had  not  been  con¬ 
stituted,  the  fault  was  entirely  the  Margravine’s  : — 

“  If  you  treated  me  better,  I  should  come  to  see  you  oftener.  The  Mar¬ 
grave  would  come  with  me.  It  is  you  yourself  who  exclude  the  Margrave 
from  your  society  by  insisting  upon  keeping  me  at  a  distance." 

As  for  the  further  allegation  that  the  Margrave  preferred  the 
company  of  his  mistress  to  that  of  his  wife,  it  was,  in  ^Ille. 
Clairon’s  opinion,  no  wonder  if  he  did.  There  was  no  mystery 
about  it ;  and  she  would  willingly  communicate  to  the  Margravine 
the  secret  of  her  powder,  together  with  some  hints  for  the  recovery 
of  her  husband’s  regard  : — 

“I  use  rouge,  and  it  gives  me  the  appearance  of  a  woman  who  is  still 
young  and  gay.  Your  face  is  pale  enough  to  put  an  extinguisher  on  any 
man’s  desires.  Besides,  whenever  he  sees  you,  you  are  occupied  with  your 
melancholy  needle-work,  from  which  you  never  lift  your  eyes.  He  hates 
to  see  you  at  it,  and  he  can’t  get  you  to  give  it  up.  I  on  my  part  am 
always  ready  to  pitch  anything  he  doesn’t  like  out  of  the  window.” 

That  was  the  secret,  and  the  hints  were  as  follows  :  — 

“  He  thinks  you  are  indolent ;  but  you  should  yourself  take  the  measure 
of  your  capacity.  You  are  capable — are  you  not? — of  study,  of  reflection,  and 
of  the  dignified  bearing  and  philosophic  wisdom  which  the  enterprises  of 
statesmanship  call  for." 

Whereto  the  Margravine  replied  that  she  did  not  know ;  but 
that  she  would  pull  herself  together  and  try;  and  that,  if  she 
succeeded,  she  would  regard  Mile.  Clairon  as  the  best  friend  she 
had  ever  had.  And  so  the  curtain  falls  on  reconciliation  and  a 
happy  ending,  just  as  on  the  stage.  But  things  happened 
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differently  when  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Craven,  appeared  upon 
the  scene. 

Lady  Craven  had  separated  from  her  husband  for  reasons  which 
her  friends  admitted  to  be  adequate.  She  travelled  on  the 
Continent,  and  was  well  received  at  the  French  Court.  In  the 
course  of  her  travels  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Margrave, 
who  invited  her  to  Anspach.  She  accepted  the  invitation,  and, 
as  the  lawyers  put  it,  “on  that  plea  issue  was  joined,”  between 
her  and  Mile.  Clairon.  Each  of  the  two  ladies  wished  to  regard 
herself  as  an  Egeria  and  her  rival  as  a  Phryne ;  each  of  them 
has  expressed  herself  very  spitefully  about  the  other.  We  may 
begin  by  presenting  Lady  Craven’s  view  of  the  situation  : — 

“Accident”  (she  writes  in  her  Memoirs)  “hud  led  the  Margrave  to  an 
acquaintance  with  Mile.  Clairon,  the  celebrated  French  actress,  who  shone 
at  Paris  as  the  first  female  tragedian  of  her  time.  As  Jllle.  Clairon  perfectly 
well  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  man,  she  formed  the 
design  of  ingratiating  herself  into  his  favour  by  every  means  that  the 
fertility  of  her  powers  pnxluced.  Well  aware  of  the  candour  of  this  prince, 
of  his  noble  and  unaffected  simplicity,  of  the  tender  and  constant  interest 
which  her  society  must  excite  if  her  plans  were  well  arranged,  she  deter¬ 
mined  at  once  to  effect  a  superiority  over  his  heart,  which  she  knew  must, 
from  his  unfortunate  situation,  be  vacant.  .  .  .  Under  the  pretence  of  dis¬ 
interested  affection,  she  therefore  quitted  Paris,  to  extend  her  sensibility  over 
a  soul  which  she  well  knew  was  capable  of  the  utmost  refinement.” 

Which  is,  of  course,  a  long-winded  way  of  saying  that  Mile. 
Clairon  was  a  designing  minx;  which,  equally  of  course,  was 
what  Mile.  Clairon  thought  of  Lady  Craven.  She  said  as  much 
in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  the  Margrave,  denouncing  Lady 
Craven  in  no  measured  terms  :  — 

“Your  unbridled  passion”  (she  said)  “for  a  woman  whom,  unfortunately, 
Tou  do  not  know — the  overthrow  of  your  plans  and  my  destiny — your  entire 
disregard  for  public  opinion — the  licentiousness  of  your  morals — your  want 
of  respect  for  your  own  age  and  dignity — have  obliged  me  to  discover  in 
you  either  a  vicious  soul,  which  ceases  to  be  restrained,  or  a  misguided  head 
which  ought  to  be  pitied.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  .  The  veil  is  fallen;  I  find  that  I  have  ever  been  the  miserable 
victim  of  your  egotism  and  your  various  fancies.  ...  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  conceive  how  jou  have  not  blushed  to  appear  before  my  eyes  as  a 
tyrant  wishing  to  assassinate  me  with  torments.  Just  Heaven!  Are  you 
the  man  whom  I  have  lield  up  as  the  model  of  virtue?  ...  I  see  that  I 
have  no  more  to  pretend  to,  and  that  our  bonds  are  to  be  dissolved  for 
ever.  .  .  .  My  soul,  as  tender  as  it  is  unchangeable,  will  carry  to  the  grave 
the  sentiments  which  I  have  dictated  to  you.  I  pity,  I  compassionate,  1 
pardon  you,  and  I  wish  you  the  same  portion  of  happiness  and  of  glory 
as  I  experience  of  grief  and  regret.” 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. ;  for  the  letter  is  much  too  long  to  be  quoted 
in  its  entirety.  Lady  Craven  quotes  it,  however,  and  comments 
on  it;  and  her  comments  are  characteristically  those  of  an 
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aristocrat,  accustomed  to  despise  actresses  as  dirt  beneath  her 
feet.  Her  great  point  is  that  Mile.  Clairon  mistook  her,  in  her 
ignorance,  for  “a  young  and  poor  adventurer  from  England  who 
had  come  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  Margrave’s  territory  ” ;  that 
the  Margrave  had  so  great  a  respect  for  her  that  he  would  not 
even  allow  Mile.  Clairon  to  question  him  about  her ;  that  Mile. 
Clairon  was  so  much  annoyed  at  “the  firm  and  cold  tone  with 
which  he  answered  her  ”  that  she  had  Lady  Craven  watched  by 
spies— the  sort  of  thing  which  Lady  Craven  considered  it  natural 
for  that  sort  of  person  to  do  :  — 

“As  I  was  in  full  dress"  (she  eontimies),  “and  probably  had  an 
appearance  which  might  strike  this  observer,  he  reported  to  Mile.  Clairon 
that  the  young  Englishwoman  was  fair  and  handsome.  She  immediatelv 
conjectured  that  it  must  be  a  mistress  of  the  Margrave's  .  .  .  nor  was  she 
undeceived  until  some  time  after,  when  she  discovered  that  this  woman 
was  of  high  birth,  and  not,  as  she  supposed,  tine  cherchrusc  d'aventures 
a  Paris.” 

Thus  battle  raged ;  thus  the  shafts  of  feline  amenity  were 
fired ;  and  the  victory  rested  in  the  end  with  Lady  Craven.  She 
had  the  advantage  of  being  only  thirty -nine,  whereas  Mile. 
Clairon  was  sixty-six ;  and,  though  the  years  bring  wisdom  as 
their  gift,  the  normal  Margrave — like  the  normal  man— does 
not  like  his  Egeria  to  be  too  heavily  burdened  with  them.  So 
the  Margrave  married  Lady  Craven  when  his  wife’s  death  set 
him  free;  w'hile  Mile.  Clairon  returned,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Eevolution,  to  spend  her  declining  years  in  Paris. 

But  even  so  the  tale  of  her  adventures  was  not  complete. 
Even  as  a  septuagenarian.  Mile.  Clairon  was  not  too  old  to  be 
loved ;  and  the  discarded  Egeria  of  the  Margrave  of  Anspach 
was  still,  in  her  extreme  old  age,  to  kindle  a  flame  in  the  heart 
of  the  Baron  de  Stael-Holstein.  That  ejusode  is  one  of  which 
her  previous  biographers  have  only  had  a  faint  and  glimmering 
suspicion ;  but  the  full  truth  concerning  it  has  just  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Tower  of  the  Archives  at  Coppet.  We  will  first 
note  w’hat  is  already  known,  and  then  add  the  strange  comple¬ 
mentary  details.  One  finds,  in  Edmond  de  Goncourt’s  Life  of 
Mile.  Clairon  the  following  puzzled  and  puzzling  reference  to 
the  subject ; — 

“I  do  not  know  on  what  serious  autliority  M.  de  Maiine  affirms,  in  his 
second  edition  of  La  Troupe  de  Voltaire,  that  the  house  at  Issy,  which 
Baron  de  Stael  gave  to  Mile.  Clairon,  not  being  kept  in  tenantable  rep.iir 
by  him,  fell  into  such  a  state  of  dilapidation  that  the  roof  no  longer  pro¬ 
tected  the  old  woman  from  the  rains  of  heaven,  and  she  had  to  seek  shelter 
elsewhere.” 


And  a  footnote  follows  to  the  effect  that  M.  de  IManne’s 
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information  is  incorrect,  as  the  house  in  question  was  given  to 
Mile.  Clairon  by  the  Margrave  of  Anspach. 

One  finds,  again,  an  enigmatic  reference  to  Mile.  Clairon  in 
the  recently  published  correspondence  between  Mme.  de  Stael 
and  her  confidential  factotum  Henri  Meister.  One  only  gathers 
from  it,  however,  the  vague  impression  that  there  has  been 
trouble  of  some  sort ;  that  Mile.  Clairon  has  been  making  herself 
unpleasant,  and  that  acrimonious  letters  have  been  received. 
Without  further  clues,  it  was  impossible  to  make  head  or  tail  of 
the  allusion.  But  the  secret  was  not  lost.  It  came  to  light  when 
M.  d’Haussonville — Mme.  de  Stael’s  great-grandson — pursuing 
his  investigations  among  the  Copjot  Archives — lighted  upon  a 
bundle  of  jiapers,  thus  endorsed,  in  a  handwriting  which  was, 
apparently,  that  of  the  family  lawyer  :  — 

“Letters  from  Mile.  Clairon  to  M.  cle  Stael,  from  which  it  could  be 
proved,  if  necessary,  with  what  rare  generosity  that  respectable  gentleman 
treated  that  young  lady  in  the  later  years  of  her  life." 

“Young  lady”  is,  of  course,  the  designation  of  courtesy — the 
tribute  to  the  doctrine  that  no  actress,  however  long  she  may 
have  lived,  can  ever  be  regarded  as  old.  Courtesy,  in  this  case, 
was  stretched  as  if  it  had  been  an  india-rubber  band ;  for  Mile. 
Clairon  was  old  enough  to  be  M.  de  Stael’s  mother.  He,  when 
they  first  met,  was  forty-three;  whereas  she  was  sixty-nine. 
They  made  each  other’s  acquaintance  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
Revolution,  when  the  Beign  of  Terror  was  just  beginning;  Mme. 
de  Stael  having  retired  to  Switzerland  while  her  husband  re¬ 
mained  in  Paris  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Sweden. 

Mile.  Clairon,  at  the  time,  was  infirm  as  well  as  old,  and  lonely 
as  well  as  infirm.  She  was  in  no  direct  danger  from  the  political 
tempest — she  lived  too  obscurely  for  even  the  most  suspicious  to 
suspect  her  of  intriguing  with  the  aristocrats ;  but  the  disorders 
had  deranged  her  finances.  Her  investments  ceased  to  be  profit¬ 
able,  and  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  ceased  to  pay  her  pension.  She 
was  reduced,  not  indeed  to  complete  destitution,  but,  at  any 
rate,  to  genteel  poverty.  A  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Henri 
Meister  reveals  her  as  a  very  unhappy  woman.  She  complains 
pathetically  to  him  of  her  wrinkles,  her  white  hairs,  and  her 
aching  joints.  She  pictures  herself  to  him  ‘‘without  friends, 
without  relatives,  without  occupation” — ‘‘eating  her  loving 
heart  out”;  and  yet,  she  adds:  ‘‘My  heart  is  only  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty.” 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things — materially,  mentally,  and 
morally— when  she  met  M.  de  Stael  at  an  evening  party.  There 
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is  no  absolutely  contemporary  correspondence  bearing  on  the 
subject ;  but  vve  have  a  scrap  of  a  diary  which  IMlle.  Clairon  kept 
a  little  later,  and  gave  to  her  friend ;  and  one  gathers  that  it  was 
a  case,  if  not  of  love,  at  least  of  friendship,  at  first  sight. 

“  My  experiences  ”  (she  wrote)  “  warned  me  to  beware  of  men  like  vou. 
My  age  was  so  advanced  that  I  was  only  capable  of  the  emotions  of  the 
heart.  How  comes  it  then  that  my  attachment  dates  from  the  moment 
when  I  first  cast  eyes  on  you?  How  was  it  that,  even  before  I  had  seen 
you  a  second  time,  your  interests  became  dearer  to  me  than  my  own?" 

That  was  the  first  question ;  and  the  second  was  :  What  had 
the  gay  and  gallant  diplomatist  of  forty-three  seen  to  attract  him 
in  a  shrivelled  old  woman  of  sixty-nine?  What  motive  had 
induced  him  to  follow  up  the  acquaintance?  It  could  not  have 
been  her  beauty,  for  she  was  no  longer  beautiful. 

“  What  then  ”  (she  asks)  “  was  the  instinct,  the  intuition  of  sympathy 
which  guided  your  steps  towards  me?  Standing  as  I  do  on  the  verge  of 
the  grave,  I  can  do  nothing  for  your  happiness  and  your  comfort.  On  the 
contrary,  I  make  inroads  on  your  fortune,  my  infirmities  add  to  your 
troubles,  and  I  shall  presently  distress  you  by  dying.  I  can  do  nothing  for 
you;  you  are  doing  everything  for  me." 

And  she  went  on  : — 

Providence  has  taken  charge  of  my  haj)pinoss.  Providence  has  com¬ 
missioned  you  to  help  me  to  endure  my  troidjlcs  and  my  life,  and  to  lift 
me  out  of  the  abyss  of  wretchedness  into  which  1  have  been  plunged  by 
the  disorders  prevailing  in  my  unhappy  country.  No  other  man  could  have 
worked  such  a  change  upon  my  heart.” 

The  friendship,  however,  of  which  such  high  hojies  were  enter¬ 
tained,  had  hardly  begun  when  ]M.  de  Stael  was  recalled  to 
Stockholm  to  explain  why  he  had  shown  himself  so  favourable 
to  the  Revolution.  The  interval  was  filled  with  correspondence ; 
the  first  letter  being  dated  August  5th,  1793.  Mile.  Clairon  says 
in  it  that,  though  she  feels  on  the  jwint  of  succumbing  beneath 
the  burden  of  her  infirmities,  the  sensibility  of  her  heart  remains 
unimpaired  :  that  her  miserable  existence  derives  some  charm 
from  the  opportunity  of  telling  M.  de  Stael  of  the  warmth  of  her 
sentiments  towards  him,  but  that  she  is  so  blind  that  she  can 
hardly  see  to  write,  and  that  her  rheumatic  pains  are  continually 
compelling  her  to  drop  the  pen.  And,  presently,  she  reproaches 
him,  just  as  a  younger  mistress  would  reproach  a  younger  lover, 
for  not  writing  as  often  as  he  ought  : — 

“  Since  your  departure,  I  have  only  known  three  moments  of  calm  and 
joy — the  three  moments  at  which  I  received  your  three  letters.  .  .  .  Three 
letters — only  three  little  letters  I  Is  that  enough  for  two  such  friends  as 
we  are?  Is  that  enough  for  a  proud  and  sympathetic  woman,  who  lies 
under  the  greatest  obligations  to  you,  and  whose  long  experience  has  taught 
her  always  to  fear  the  worst?  ” 
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And  then  comes  the  inevitable  transition  from  sentiment  to 
business;  and  Mile.  Clairon  showed  the  completeness  of  her 
confidence  in  M.  de  Stael  by  telling  him  that  her  circum¬ 
stances  were  embarrassed  and  that  her  income  was  inadequate 
to  her  needs.  She  did  not  merely  tell  him  this  in  a  general  way, 
but  went  into  all  the  details.  She  wanted,  she  said,  an  establish¬ 
ment  which  should  include  a  cook,  a  housemaid,  and  a  char¬ 
woman.  She  also  wanted  to  keep  poultry,  and  to  be  able  to 
afford  her-self  twenty-four  jmunds  of  chocolate — besides  specified 
quantities  of  rice,  vermicelli,  and  semolina — in  the  course  of  the 
twelvemonth.  It  was  her  habit — a  habit,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
fifty  years’  standing — to  live  at  the  expense  of  her  admirers ;  and 
as  M.  de  Stael  protested  that  he  admired  her  very  much - 

Such  was  the  appeal,  and  it  was  not  made  in  vain.  M.  de 
Stael  went  before  a  lawyer  and  made  “settlements.”  The  details 
are  a  little  obscure ;  but  it  seems  that  he  bought  from  Mile. 
Clairon  the  house  which  the  Margrave  of  Anspach  had  given 
her,  and  guaranteed  her  the  use  of  it  for  life,  reserving  only  one 
apartment  in  it  for  himself,  and  made  himself  responsible  for 
all  her  taxes,  and  undertook  to  pay  her  an  allowance  of  £200  a 
year.  According  to  our  English  law  the  contract  could  probably 
have  been  upset,  at  any  time,  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been 
"no  consideration.”  According  to  the  French  Fevolutionary 
Law  it  a[)pears  to  have  been  binding — whence  presently,  as  we 
shall  see,  there  was  trouble  for  M.  de  Stael.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  he  spent  about  £2,000  on  Mile.  Clairon,  and  her 
expressions  of  gratitude  were  unbounded  : — 

“You  honour  me  with  the  name  of  your  friend”  (she  wrote)  “and  you 
puarantee  me  aj’ainst  all  the  horrors  of  poverty.  From  the  verge  of  the 
grave  to  which  I  have  been  dragged  by  my  infirmities  and  the  present  dis¬ 
contents,  you  have  brought  me  hack  to  the  sweet  and  innocent  illusions  of 
the  spring  time  of  my  life.  To  you  I  shall  owe  the  happiness  of  having 
some  one  to  love  until  the  hour  of  my  last  sigh.” 

It  is  im|>ossible  to  say  how  much  Mme.  de  Stael  knew.  But 
she  certainly  knew  something ;  and  she  probably  knew  a  good 
deal;  and  she  raised  no  objection.  She  was  at  Coppet  at  the 
time,  devoting  herself  to  Benjamin  Constant ;  and  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  suited  her  that  her  husband’s  interests  and 
affections  should  also  be  occupied.  One  can  cite  a  convincing 
letter  :  — 

“You  are  quite  right”  (she  wrote)  “to  have  Mile.  Clairon  with  you,  if 
she  amuses  you,  and  does  not  slander  me  too  much.  Those  are  the  only 
two  conditions  which  I  impose  upon  your  friends,  and  the  former  condition 
is  one  on  which  I  do  not  really  insist.” 

In  another  letter  Mine,  de  Stael  chaffs  her  husband  about  Mile. 
Clairon’s  preference  for  the  society  of  handsome  young  men ; 
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and  there  are  yet  other  letters  in  which  she  proposes  to  make 
Mile.  Clairon  useful  to  herself.  She  had  written  a  tragedy 
entitled  Montmorency ,  which  still  lies  unpublished  in  the  Tower 
of  the  Archives ;  and  she  asked  her  husband  to  show  Mile.  Clairon 
a  copy  of  it,  with  the  message  : — 

“  There  is,  however,  one  coiiditiou  which  I  attach  to  my  gift.  It  is  that 
you  must  write  to  me  in  detail,  informing  me  what  tlie  people  wlio  read 
my  ]>lay  say  about  it.  .  .  .  Jloreovcr,  ■Mile.  Clairon  has  many  acquainhuices 
among  actors.  Pray  tell  her  how  important  it  is  to  me  that  my  work  should 
be  brought  under  their  notice.” 

That,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  was  surprisingly 
amiable ;  and  Mile.  Clairon  reciprocated  the  ainiahility.  She 
wrote  Mine,  de  Stael  a  polite  letter ;  and  when  M.  de  Slael  went 
to  see  his  wife,  she  refrained  from  corresiK)nding  with  liim,  hut 
contented  herself  with  keeping  a  diary,  to  be  given  to  him  at  a 
later  date.  In  the  diary,  however,  she  lets  her  heart  sjx'ak  freely, 
telling  M.  de  Stael  that  his  absence  will  be  “a  privation  very 
difficult  to  bear,”  predicting  for  herself  ‘‘a  long  series  of  miserable 
days,”  and  promising  to  count  the  hours  until  his  return.  It 
will  suffice  to  quote  a  few  of  the  most  strikingly  ardent 
passages  ; — 

"Worthy  of  all  affection  and  all  material  good  things,  I  found  you 
unhappy.  All  sympathetic  souls  are  readily  caught  on  the  hook  which  pity 
throws  to  them.  From  that  moment  I  identified  my  interests  with  yours. 
Your  confidence  and  friendship  have  given  my  life  a  larger  outlook.  You 
have  made  it  my  duty  to  confirm,  and,  if  necessary,  to  acquire,  the  virtues 
which  would  justify  your  attachment  .  ,  .” 

”...  You  can  picture  me,  dear,  in  my  little  room.  You  know  that, 
whenever  I  lift  my  eyes,  they  fall  upon  the  little  picture  which  your  good 
lady  at  Geneva  wanted  to  take  away  from  me.  This  morning,  a  i)hrase  which 
I  read  in  Seneca,  and  applied  to  you,  caused  me  to  drop  my  book  in  order 
to  hold  converse  with  that  noble  and  charming  figure.  There  I  see  him,  I 
said  to  myself,  just  as  he  was,  in  all  probability,  when  he  was  twenty.  .  .  .” 

”...  If  only  I  could  have  kissed  him  once!  I  am  very  old,  and  very 
infirm.  Alas  I  who  knows  whether  I  shall  ever  see  him  again.  Good  and 
just  God,  read  the  secrets  of  my  heart !  You  know  that  my  only  reason 
for  wishing  to  live  is  that  I  may  be  able  to  love  him  a  little  longer." 

If  Mine,  de  Stael  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  her  husband’s 
letters,  it  certainly  was  just  as  well  tliat  he  should  not  receive 
such  letters  while  he  was  staying  with  her.  The  sentiments  were 
far  more  appropriately  enshrined  in  a  Journal  Intime.  But  the 
time  nevertheless  came  when  Mme.  de  Stael  seems  to  have 
guessed  the  facts  which  were  concealed  from  her.  She  not  only 
guessed  them,  but  put  her  own  interpretation  on  them  in  the 
light  of  her  knowledge  of  Mile.  Clairon’s  character.  There  are 
two  letters  which  show  her  in  the  act  of  doing  so.  One  of  the 
letters  speaks  of  the  revival  of  ‘‘an  old  prejudice  against  Mile. 
Clairon  ” ;  the  other  is  more  explicit.  M.  de  Stael  has,  in  some 
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way,  given  his  wife  reason  to  complain  of  him ;  and  this  is  her 
rejoinder  to  a  letter  of  his  which  has  been  lost : — 

“Even  my  father,  who  does  not  share  the  heart-aches  which  the  endeavour 
to  retain  your  friendship  has  caused  me,  was  astounded  by  your  letter.  This 
is  not  your  true  character.  An  old  woman  who  has  outlived  her  amiability 
and  wants  your  money,  is  evidently  inspiring  your  behaviour  towards  me — 
behaviour  which  is  far  removed  from  your  ordinary  good-heartedness  and 
generosity  of  character.” 

We  do  not  know  what  had  hap[)ened — very  likely  nothing  in 
particular  had  hap|)ened.  But  if  Mine,  de  Stael  did  not  know 
Mile.  Clairon  as  well  as  her  husband,  she  judged  her  better.  The 
proof  of  that,  convincing  even  to  M.  de  Stael  himself,  was  soon 
to  be  forthcoming. 

All  went  well,  it  seems,  as  long  as  Mile.  Clairon  could  count 
upon  M.  de  Stael’s  bounties— or  rather  upon  the  indirect  and 
diverted  bounties  of  M.  de  Stael’s  wife.  For  five  years  he  paid 
the  bills ;  and  there  are  receipts  in  the  Tower  of  the  Archives 
for  a  total  sum  of  49,986  francs  handed  to  her  or  disbursed  on 
her  behalf.  Towards  1801,  however,  he  was  himself  in  diffi¬ 
culties.  He  had  lost  his  Embassy  and  its  emoluments ;  his  wife 
had  separated  from  him  and  resumed  the  control  of  her  own 
fortune ;  his  creditors  were  pressing  him.  He  had  to  leave  the 
Embassy  for  a  small  apartment,  and  found  himself  unable  to 
continue  the  payment  of  Mile.  Clairon’s  pension. 

He  did  what  he  could  for  her.  Though  no  longer  an  Am¬ 
bassador,  he  was  nevertheless  a  persona  grata  at  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  and  had  influence  with  French  cabinet  ministers. 
He  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  was  also  Minister 
(id  interim  of  Fine  Arts,  |x)inting  out  that  a  pension  was  due  to 
Mile.  Clairon  from  the  Commie  Frauyaise,  and  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  amount  to  which  she  was  entitled  had  been  paid 
to  her,  and  requesting  the  Minister  to  do  him  the  favour  of 
looking  into  the  matter.  This  was  the  reply  which  he  received  : — 

"Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
Messidor  26,  informing  me  of  the  interest  which  you  take  in  the  fortunes 
of  Mile.  Clairon. 

“I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  assigned  to  this  actress  the  sum  of 
700  francs,  which,  added  to  the  sum  of  1,000  francs  paid  to  her  in  the 
Month  of  Nivose,  completes  the  total  of  the  arrears  due  to  her. 

“Accept  my  salutations, 

“  Lucien  Bonaparte.” 

’Twas  well ;  ’twas  something ;  but  it  was  not  enough  for  Mile. 
Clairon.  She  was  not  looking  for  an  opportunity  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  depth  of  her  gratitude  or  the  sincerity  of  her  professions 
of  regard.  She  was  looking  for  M.  de  Stael’s  T200  a  year,  and 
she  meant  to  have  it  or  know’  the  reason  why.  So  she  put  the 
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matter  in  the  hands  of  her  solicitor ;  and  the  solicitor  put  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  hailiff ;  and  Eric  Magnus  Baron  de 
Stael-Holstein  was  served  with  a  writ  which  informed  him  that 
judgment  had  been  given  against  him,  and  that,  if  he  failed  to 
satisfy  the  judgment  within  the  stipulated  period  of  grace,  an 
execution  would  be  levied  on  his  furniture  on  the  plaintiff’s 
behalf. 

The  judgment  was  not  satisfied,  and  the  judgment  was  duly 
levied,  the  goods  seized  including  a  complete  set  of  autographed 
presentation  copies  of  ^Ime.  de  Stael’s  books.  Whether  the 
effects  were  actually  sold  is  uncertain,  for  the  Tower  of  the 
Archives  contains  no  record  of  the  sale  ;  but  the  presumption  that 
they  were  sold  is  strong,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  either  furni¬ 
ture  or  books  in  the  inventory  of  ^[.  de  Stael’s  estate,  drawn  up 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  So  that  there  can,  in  truth,  be  little 
question  but  that  his  mistress  had  taken  them  from  him  and 
disposed  of  them  to  the  best  advantage  :  a  melancholy  termina¬ 
tion  to  the  least  romantic  of  all  our  theatrical  romances. 

The  story  of  that  romance,  however,  solves  a  mystery  by  which 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  professed  himself  puzzled.  In  1801,  he 
points  out.  Mile.  Clairon  made  a  will  which  indicated  that  she 
was  still  a  woman  of  substance  ;  her  legatees  including  a  maid, 
a  footman,  and  a  cook.  In  1803  she  was  practically  begging 
her  bread,  representing  herself  in  a  petition,  addressed  to 
Chaptal,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as  “seventy-nine  years  of 
age,  lacking  everything  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  though 
formerly  celebra'  'd  for  my  talents.”  And  Edmond  de  Goncourt 
asks  :  What  had  intervened  to  bring  about  this  quick  change  in 
her  fortunes? 

The  answer  is  simple  :  the  insolvency  of  M.  de  Stael  had  inter¬ 
vened.  His  49,726  francs — and  his  1*200  a  year — had  provided 
alike  the  legacies  and  the  legatees.  When  his  payments  ceased 
Mile.  Clairon  had  to  dismiss  her  servants,  and  removed  to  the 
house  of  her  adopted  daughter,  Mme.  de  la  Bianderie,  in  the 
Rue  de  Lille.  There  she  lived  an  obscure  life  on  the  scanty 
resources  still  Lft  to  her — or  possibly  on  her  adopted  daughter’s 
humble  fortune.  Occasionally — but  very  rarely — a  distinguished 
visitor  called  to  pay  his  homage  and  satisfy  his  curiosity.  Among 
others,  John  Kemble  called,  and  persuaded  her  to  sit  up  in  her 
bed  and  recite  to  him  one  of  those  passionate  scenes  from  Phhlre 
in  which  she  had  formerly  excelled ;  but  that  was  the  last  flicker 
of  her  failing  powers.  She  fell  out  of  her  bed  one  day,  was  lifted 
back  into  it,  and  never  left  it  again,  but  died,  on  the  last  day  of 
January,  1803,  just  a  week  after  her  eightieth  birthday. 

Francis  Gribble. 


THE  POExMS  OF  EDMUND  GOSSE. 


The  Collected  Poeuis  of  Edmund  Gosse,  which  have  just  been 
published  in  a  single  volume,  form  perhaps  the  most  com¬ 
pletely  representative  work  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods 
in  our  modern  literature.  They  are  the  chief  product  of  a  distinct 
poetic  “school,”  as  the  word  is  understood  in  modern  F'ench 
literature,  rather  than  in  our  own  ;  and  though  Mr.  Gosse  suggests 
in  his  preface  that  fashions  have  altered  in  jwetry  since  these 
}X)enis  were  written,  they  are  as  fresh  to-day  as  ever.  For  it  is 
not  the  originators  of  the  fashion  that  are  deciduous.  It  is  only 
the  imitators  that  fall — and  not  even  the  imitators  if  they  develop 
ami  create  in  imitating,  and  so  take  their  place  in  that  organic 
evolution  of  literature  of  which  Mr.  Gosse  in  this  country  is  the 
chief  critical  exponent.  At  a  time  when  all  traditions  and 
standards  are  being  attacked,  it  is  well  that  those  who  guard  the 
flame  in  Art  and  Life  should  have  a  clear  consciousness  of  the 
scientific  basis  of  their  creed.  Such  a  consciousness  in  literature, 
at  any  rate,  is  our  sole  barrier  against  a  relapse  into  formless 
chaos  and  barbarism.  And  it  is  this  consciousness  which  makes 
the  [wetry  of  Mr.  Gosse  so  particularly  valuable. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  at  the  present  day  about  the  possibility 
of  breaking  away  from  our  heritage,  of  snapping  the  links  that 
bind  us  to  Milton,  to  Wordsworth,  to  Browning,  to  Tennyson, 
and  now,  at  last — as  the  present  writer  pointed  out  some  six 
years  ago  would  inevitably  hapi^en — to  Swinburne.  Six  years 
hence  it  will  not  he  at  all  the  thing  to  admire  Ibsen.  And  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  easier,  infinitely  easier,  to  run  down  the  steep 
ascents  which  these  great  f)oets  laboured  to  win  for  us ;  far  easier 
than  to  accept  our  heritage  and  labour  to  develop  it.  Their 
perfection  in  many  aspects  is  a  challenge  that  it  requires  courage 
to  take  up.  The  only  wonder  is  that  in  renouncing  so  much  our 
barbarians  have  not  renounced  rhyme,  rhythm,  nay,  language 
itself,  altogether.  For  all  these  things  have  been  used  before. 
.4nd,  indeed,  this  hai)py  consummation  has  almost  been  reached 
in  one  or  two  fantastic  instances.  But  when  our  “Futurist” 
tendencies  have  reduced  themselves  to  an  absurdity,  there  is  only 
one  thing  possible,  and  that  is  a  return  to  growth  and 
development. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  the  value  that  may  lie  in 
throwing  off  or  destroying  out-worn  conventionalities.  That  is  a 
part  of  development  and  growth  ;  and  the  meanest  understanding 
must  be  alive  to  it,  or  cease  to  have  any  im[x)rtance  to  literature. 
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mutter  in  the  hands  of  her  solicitor ;  and  the  solicitor  piit  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiff;  and  Erie  Magnus  Huron  de 
Stael-Holstein  was  served  with  a  writ  which  informed  him  that 
judgment  had  been  given  against  him,  and  that,  if  he  failed  to 
satisfy  the  judgment  within  the  sti])ulated  i^eriod  of  grace,  an 
execution  would  be  levied  on  his  furniture  on  the  plaintiff’s 
behalf. 

The  judgment  was  not  satisfied,  and  the  judgment  was  duly 
levied,  the  goods  seized  including  a  complete  set  of  autographed 
presentation  copies  of  Mme.  de  Stael’s  books.  Whether  the 
effects  were  actually  sold  is  uncertain,  for  the  Tower  of  the 
Archives  contains  no  record  of  the  sale ;  but  the  presumption  that 
they  were  sold  is  strong,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  either  furni¬ 
ture  or  books  in  the  inventory  of  M.  de  Stael’s  estate,  drawn  up 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  So  that  there  can,  in  truth,  be  little 
question  but  that  his  mistress  had  taken  them  from  him  and 
disposed  of  them  to  the  best  advantage  :  a  melancholy  termina¬ 
tion  to  the  least  romantic  of  all  our  theatrical  romances. 

The  story  of  that  romance,  however,  solves  a  mystery  by  which 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  professed  himself  puzzled.  In  1801,  he 
points  out.  Mile.  Clairon  made  a  will  which  indicated  that  she 
was  still  a  woman  of  substance;  her  legatees  including  a  maid, 
a  footman,  and  a  cook.  In  1803  she  was  practically  begging 
her  bread,  representing  herself  in  a  petition,  addressed  to 
Chaptal,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as  “seventy-nine  years  of 
age,  lacking  everything  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  though 
formerly  celebrat.^d  for  my  talents.”  And  Edmond  de  Goncourt 
asks  :  What  had  intervened  to  bring  about  this  quick  change  in 
her  fortunes? 

The  answer  is  simple  :  the  insolvency  of  M.  de  Stael  had  inter¬ 
vened.  His  49,726  francs — and  his  ,f200  a  year — had  provided 
alike  the  legacies  and  the  legatees.  When  his  payments  ceased 
Mile.  Clairon  had  to  dismiss  her  servants,  and  removed  to  the 
house  of  her  adopted  daughter,  Mme.  de  la  Eianderie,  in  the 
Eue  de  Lille.  There  she  lived  an  obscure  life  on  the  scanty 
resources  still  left  to  her — or  possibly  on  her  adopted  daughter’s 
humble  fortune.  Occasionally — but  very  rarely — a  distinguished 
visitor  called  to  pay  his  homage  and  satisfy  his  curiosity.  Among 
others,  John  Kemble  called,  and  persuaded  her  to  sit  up  in  her 
bed  and  recite  to  him  one  of  those  passionate  scenes  from  Phedre 
in  which  she  had  formerly  excelled ;  but  that  was  the  last  flicker 
of  her  failing  powders.  She  fell  out  of  her  bed  one  day,  was  lifted 
back  into  it,  and  never  left  it  again,  but  died,  on  the  last  day  of 
January,  1803,  just  a  week  after  her  eightieth  birthday. 

Erancis  Gribble. 


'I’HH  I’DKMS  OF  EDMl'NJ)  (lOSSK. 


The  Collected  Poems  of  Edmund  (losse,  which  have  just  been 
published  in  a  siiijilc  volume,  form  |)erhapH  the  most  com¬ 
pletely  representative  work  of  one  of  the  moat  interesting  |)eritMls 
in  our  modern  literature.  They  are  the  chief  product  of  a  distinct 
poetic  “school,”  as  the  word  is  understood  in  modern  French 
literature,  rather  than  in  our  own  ;  and  though  Mr.  Gosse  suggests 
in  his  2)reface  that  fashions  have  altered  in  j)oetry  since  these 
jx)enis  were  written,  they  are  as  fresh  to-day  as  ever.  For  it  is 
not  the  originators  of  the  fashion  that  are  deciduous.  ]t  is  only 
the  imitators  that  fall — and  not  even  the  imitators  if  they  develop 
and  create  in  imitating,  and  so  take  their  jilace  in  that  organic 
evolution  of  literature  of  which  Mr.  Gosse  in  this  country  is  the 
chief  critical  exponent.  At  a  time  when  all  traditions  and 
standards  are  being  attacked,  it  is  well  that  those  who  guard  the 
flame  in  Art  and  Life  should  have  a  clear  consciousness  of  the 
scientific  basis  of  their  creed.  Such  a  consciousness  in  literature, 
at  any  rate,  is  our  sole  barrier  against  a  relapse  into  formless 
chaos  and  barbarism.  And  it  is  this  consciousness  which  makes 
the  poetry  of  Mr.  Gosse  so  particularly  valuable. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  at  the  present  day  about  the  possibility 
of  breaking  away  from  our  heritage,  of  snapifing  the  links  that 
bind  us  to  Milton,  to  Wordsworth,  to  Browming,  to  Tennyson, 
and  now,  at  last — as  the  present  writer  pointed  out  some  six 
years  ago  would  inevitably  happen — to  Swinburne.  Six  years 
hence  it  will  not  be  at  all  the  thing  to  admire  Ibsen.  And  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  easier,  infinitely  easier,  to  run  down  the  steep 
ascents  which  these  great  poets  laboured  to  win  for  us ;  far  easier 
than  to  accept  our  heritage  and  labour  to  develop  it.  Their 
perfection  in  many  aspects  is  a  challenge  that  it  requires  courage 
to  take  up.  The  only  wonder  is  that  in  renouncing  so  much  our 
barbarians  have  not  renounced  rhyme,  rhythm,  nay,  language 
itself,  altogether.  For  all  these  things  have  been  used  before. 
And,  indeed,  this  happy  consummation  has  almost  been  reached 
in  one  or  two  fantastic  instances.  But  when  our  “Futurist” 
tendencies  have  reduced  themselves  to  an  absurdity,  there  is  only 
one  thing  jiossible,  and  that  is  a  return  to  growth  and 
development. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  the  value  that  may  lie  in 
throwing  off  or  destroying  out-w'orn  conventionalities.  That  is  a 
part  of  develoimient  and  growth ;  and  the  meanest  understanding 
must  be  alive  to  it,  or  cease  to  have  any  imjx)rtance  to  literature. 
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But  the  great  words  of  Shelley  in  his  preface  to  Prometheus 
Unbound  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance  at  the  present  day 
to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  guarding  of  the  flame  :  “Poets 
not  otherwise  than  philosophers,  painters,  sculptors,  and  musi¬ 
cians,  are,  in  one  sense,  the  creators,  and,  in  another,  the  creations 
of  their  age.  From  this  subjection  the  loftiest  do  not  escape. 
There  is  a  similarity  between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  between 
/Fschylus  and  Euripides,  between  Virgil  and  Horace,  between 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  between  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  between 
Dryden  and  Pope ;  each  has  a  generic  resemblance  under  which 
their  specific  distinctions  are  arranged.  If  this  similarity  be  the 
result  of  imitation,  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  I  have  imitated.” 

I  quote  these  w'ords  because  at  the  present  day  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  false  idea  of  originality  abroad,  a  false  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  an  artificial  originality  which  no  student  of  our 
literature — of  Milton,  for  instance — can  [xjssibly  accept.  The 
generic  resemblance  between  all  the  Elizabethan  poets  is  so  great 
that  all  their  works  might  easily  be  taken  for  the  greater  and 
lesser  productions  of  one  Titanic  pen.  At  the  present  day  there 
are  faj:  wider  differences  between  our  leading  writers — between 
Mr.  Kipling,  for  instance,  and  Mr.  Barrie — than  at  any  period  in 
the  history  of  literature ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  need  to  throw 
everything  into  the  melting-pot  in  order  to  secure  some  new  and 
startling  sea-change.  There  is  less  need  than  ever  in  the  history 
of  the  w'orld  to  “placard  remove  and  to  let  on  the  heights  of  our 
snowy  Parnassus.”  Stevenson  recognised  the  danger,  and 
foretold  it,  long  ago,  when  he  wrote  to  a  young  poet  :  "You  are 
young,  and  may  live  to  do  much.  The  little  artificial  popularity 
of  style  in  England  tends,  I  think,  to  die  out.  The  British  pig 
returns  to  his  true  love,  the  love  of  the  styleless,  of  the  shape¬ 
less,  of  the  slap-dash,  of  the  disorderly.  There  is  trouble  coming, 

I  think,  and  you  may  have  to  hold  the  fort  for  us  in  evil  days.” 
It  is  the  clear  recognition  of  this  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Gosse  that 
gives  it  an  artistic  passion  of  its  own. 

His  poems  represent  a  school  which  has  now  a  permanent 
place  in  the  history  of  English  verse.  Incidentally  it  is,  of 
course,  to  this  school  that  we  owe  most  of  those  modern  experi¬ 
ments  with  French  verse-forms  which  have  wearied  us,  perhaps, 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  imitated  without  developing.  But 
those  verse-forms  have,  nevertheless,  permanently  raised  the 
standard  of  technique  in  English  verse,  and  have  made  life 
impossible  for  all  future  Robert  Montgomeries. 

But  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Gosse  has  much  more  than  this  value. 
It  has  one  very  weighty  quality  which  one  associates  more  with 
the  work  of  such  poets  as  Leconte  de  Lisle  than  with  the  lighter 
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and  more  airy  work  of  Theodore  De  Banville.  Underlying  it  all 
there  is  that  scientific  consciousness,  a  more  organic  form  of  what 
Rossetti  called  “fundamental  brainwork.”  The  lines  are  loaded 
with  the  golden  logic  of  beauty. 

Some  sentences  in  Mr.  Gosse’s  preface  are  interesting  on  this 
point.  “If  I  am  a  poet  at  all,”  he  says,  “I  belong  to  the  age 
of  the  Franco-German  War,  of  the  introduction  of  Japanese 
art  into  Europe,  of  the  discoveries  of  Huxley  and  Hackel,  and 
of  the  Oxford  lectures  of  Matthew  Arnold.  ...” 

Such  certainly  is  the  “intellectual  topography”  of  poems  like 
Palingenesis  and  Monad  and  Multitude  :  — 

“  Last  night  along  this  huge  expanse 
I  saw  a  crookM  lightning  dance; 

The  thunder  roared  in  hollow  fit, 

And  all  the  forest  moaned  with  it. 

If  from  the  vault  in  darkness  steeped 
A  shaft  of  angry  lightning  leaped, 

And  tipped  one  pine  in  elfin  mirth. 

And  scored  and  blasted  it  to  earth. 

Fed  on  its  spices,  burned  within. 

And  shrivelled  up  its  satin  skin. 

Where  is  that  stricken  pine  to-day. 

In  all  the  forests’  plumed  array? 

What  tho’  the  single  life  be  broken. 

The  broad  sweet  woodland  gives  no  token ; 

Its  oneness  left  no  wounded  sense 
On  the  undisturbed  circumference. 

Nor  can  the  eye,  though  searching  well. 

Deplore  that  vanished  miracle. 

Such  is  the  wonder  of  man’s  soul, 

God-guarded,  an  essential  whole; 

Yet,  in  life’s  broad  and  mighty  scheme. 

God-unregarded,  and  a  dream.” 

One  may  believe  that  this  is  not  absolutely  the  last  word  on 
the  problem,  and  believe  it  with  the  whole  force  of  one’s  nature ; 
but  one  is  no  less  bound  to  recognise  that  these  poems  go  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  problems  that  chiefly  trouble  the  present  day. 
Again  and  again  in  reading  this  volume  we  realise  that  the 
intellectual  method  of  true  poetry  is  a  weaixDn  of  precision  and 
of  an  edge  not  to  be  matched  by  the  mere  flint  weapons  of 
prose.  It  flashes,  but  only  because  it  is  of  steel.  And  it  strikes 
home,  because  it  has  behind  it  the  whole  strength  of  a  man,  not 
merely  this  or  that  intellectual  impulse. 

All  the  more  satisfying  for  their  inner  logic  are  those  poems 
in  which  Mr.  Gosse  sets  forth  his  conception  of  the  poet’s  task, 
and  guards  “the  memorial  fire,”  as  in  Alere  Flammam.  A  grave 
and  beautiful  conception  of  the  functions  of  literature  informs  all 
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this  side  of  his  work.  Sometimes  it  is  manifested  simply  in  the 
chiselled  beauty  of  the  verses  themselves,  as  in  that  exquisite 
poem,  Lying  in  the  Grass,  which  he  dedicates  to  Thomas 
Hardy  :  — 

“And  see  that  girl,  \vitli  pitcher  on  her  head. 

And  clean  white  apron  on  her  gown  of  red, — 

Her  even-song  of  love  is  but  half-said  : 

She  waits  the  youngest  mower.  Now  ho  goes; 

Her  cheeks  are  redder  than  a  wild  blush-rose; 

They  climb  up  where  the  deepest  shadows  close. 

But  though  they  pass  and  vanish,  I  am  there; 

I  watch  his  rough  hands  meet  beneath  her  hair; 

Their  broken  speech  sounds  sweet  to  mo  like  prayer. 

Ah,  now  the  rosy  children  come  to  play. 

And  romp  and  struggle  with  the  new-mown  hay; 

Their  clear  high  voices  sound  from  far  away. 

-x-  *  * 

No  wonder  round  those  urns  of  mingled  clays 
The  Tuscan  potters  fashioned  in  old  days. 

And  coloured  like  the  torrid  earth  ablaze. 

We  find  the  little  gods  and  loves  portrayed 
Through  ancient  forests  wandering  undismayed. 

Or  gathered,  whispering,  in  some  pleasant  glade. 

■x-  *****  * 

The  light  is  dying;  in  the  silver  blue 

The  young  moon  shines  from  her  bright  window  through. 

The  mowers  all  are  gone,  and  I  go  too.” 

Fragmentary  quotation  utterly  destroys  tlie  golden  thread  of 
thought  connecting  these  detached  stanzas ;  but  that  is  only 
another  tribute  to  Mr.  Gosse’s  care  for  form.  In  another  mood, 
what  could  be  more  delicate  than  that  piece  of  metrical  tapestry 
entitled  a  Dream  of  November? 

“Far,  far  away,  I  know  not  where,  I  know  not  how. 

The  skies  are  gray,  the  houghs  are  bare,  bare  boughs  in  flower; 
Long  lilac  silk  is  softly  drawn  from  hough  to  bougli. 

With  flowers  of  milk,  and  buds  of  fawn,  a  broidered  shower. 

Beneath  that  tent  an  Empress  sits,  with  slanted  eyes. 

And  wafts  of  scent  from  censers  flit,  a  lilac  flood; 

Around  her  throne  bloom  poach  and  plum  in  lacquered  dyes. 

And  many  a  blowm  chrysanthemum,  and  many  a  bud. 

She  sits  and  dreams,  while  bonzes  twain  strike  some  rich  bell. 
Whose  music  seems  a  metal  rain  of  radiant  dye; 

In  this  strange  birth  of  various  blooms,  I  cannot  tell 

Which  sprang  from  earth,  which  slipped  from  looms,  which  sank 
from  sky. 
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Beneath  her  wings  of  lilac  dim,  in  robes  of  blue, 

The  Empress  sings  a  wordless  hymn  that  thrills  her  bower; 

My  trance  unweaves,  and  winds,  and  shreds,  and  weaves  anew. 

Dark  bronze,  bright  leaves,  pure  silken  threads,  in  triple  flower.” 

It  is  difficult,  in  this  hour  of  hasty  work,  and  sometimes  bar¬ 
barous  misuse  of  the  English  tongue,  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  this  care  for  technique  and  form.  Mr.  Gosse  himself  passes 
an  interesting  criticism  on  his  own  school  when  he  says  :  — 

‘‘If  we  could  dare  to  write  as  ill 
As  some  whose  voices  haunt  us  still. 

Even  we,  perchance,  might  call  our  own 
Their  deep  enchanting  undertone. 

We  are  too  difficult  and  nice. 

Too  learned  and  too  over- wise. 

Too  much  afraid  of  faults  to  be 
The  flutes  of  bold  sincerity.” 

But  there  is  as  little  doubt  of  the  sincerity  that  is  bold  enough 
to  question  itself  thus  as  there  is  of  the  value  of  these  poems  to 
a  literature  which  shows  signs,  once  more,  of  the  usual  blind  re¬ 
action  against  form,  order,  and  proportion,  without  which  there 
is  neither  Art,  nor  Beauty,  nor  Truth.  And  an  extraordinary 
feature  of  the  modern  reaction  is  the  narrowness,  the  sectarian 
narrowness,  and  gross  ignorance  of  the  so-called  rebels.  They 
will  turn  away  in  contempt  from  some  of  the  very  greatest  poets 
in  the  history  of  literature  simply  because  these  poets,  too,  be¬ 
longed  to  an  age  of  their  own.  They  will  reject  Browning  and 
Tennyson,  out  of  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  their  ideas  are  not 
quite  in  accord  with  the  latest  political  speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  This  is  a  crime  of  some  of  our  recent  literary  “rebels” 
which  can  be  proved  up  to  the  hilt ;  and  it  is  about  as  reasonable 
as  to  reject  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  for  their  royalist  views,  or 
Milton  for  his  theology.  What,  in  the  sacred  name  of  Philistia, 
has  Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  any  other  politician  to  do  with  the 
paintings  of  Turner  or  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth?  What  does 
it  matter  even  if  Milton  versified  the  books  of  Moses,  or  Tenny¬ 
son  painted  the  downfall  of  the  State  under  atheism  ?  An  artistic 
atheist  should  be  able  to  delight  in  both ;  and ,  if  he  be  sincere , 
to  reverence  their  sincerity.  There  is  a  species  of  critic  springing 
up  that  is  grossly  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  facts  of  literary 
history,  and  grossly  apt  to  misrepresent  them.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  the  writers  who  claim  the  glory  (a  somewhat  multitudinous 
one)  of  lonely  rebellion  against  not  only  the  traditions,  but  also 
the  facts  of  literature,  are  invariably  sectarian  and  narrow  and 
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almost  entirely  limited  to  the  outlook  of  their  own  decade  the 
writers  who  are  gravely  and  sincerely  concerned  to  “guard  the 
flame  ”  for  its  own  sake  and  hand  the  worship  on  intact,  are 
invariably  more  scientific  and  open-minded.  In  no  way  clashing 
with  the  reverence  for  a  great  literary  heritage,  for  “famous  men 
and  our  fathers  that  were  before  us,”  there  shines  through  the 
poems  in  this  volume,  for  instance,  the  light  of  an  intellect  at  once 
creative  and  keenly  critical. 

The  epilogue  to  Mr.  Gosse’s  latest  w'ork  nobly  takes  up  the 
burden  of  the  epilogue  to  his  first.  At  the  end  of  his  early  book. 
On  Viol  and  Flute,  he  struck  the  key-note  of  all  his  work,  with 
his  lines  to  those  who  “disdain  the  sacred  Muse”  :  — 

“The  moving  heavens,  in  rhythmic  time, 

Roll,  if  thou  watch  them  or  refrain; 

The  waves  upon  the  shore  in  rhyme 

Be.at,  heedless  of  thy  loss  or  gain; 

Not  they,  but  thou,  hast  lived  in  vain 
If  thou  art  deaf  and  blind  and  dumb, 

Parched  in  the  heat  of  morning  rain. 

And  on  the  flaming  altar  numb.” 

And,  at  the  end  of  his  latest  work  he  expresses  in  perfection  just 
that  wide  sane  view  of  literature  which  is  so  necessary  at  the 
present  day,  expresses  it  with  a  noble  eagerness  and  an  intel¬ 
lectual  curiosity  that  our  conventional  rebels  would  do  well  to 
emulate  :  — 

“Before  my  tale  of  days  is  told, 

O,  may  I  watch  on  reverent  knees. 

The  Unknown  Beauty  once  unfold 
The  magic  of  her  mysteries  1 

Before  I  die,  0  may  I  see 

Clasp’d  in  her  violet  girdle,  Spring; 

May  April  breezes  blow  to  me 

Songs  that  the  youngest  poets  sing  1  .  .  . 

New  arts,  new  raptures,  new  desires, 

Will  stir  the  new-born  souls  of  men; 

New  fingers  smite  new-fashioned  lyres, — 

And  0,  may  I  be  listening  then.  .  .  . 

Shall  I  reject  the  green  and  rose 
Of  opals,  with  their  shifting  flame. 

Because  the  classic  diamond  glows 
With  lustre  that  is  still  the  same. 

Change  is  the  pulse  of  life  on  earth; 

The  artist  dies,  but  Art  lives  on. 

New  rhapsodies  are  ripe  for  birth 
When  every  rhapsodist  seems  gone. 
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So,  if  I  pray  for  length  of  days, 

It  is  not  in  the  barren  pride 
Tliat  looks  behind  itself  and  says 
‘  The  Past  alone  is  deified !  ’ 

So  to  my  days’  extremity 
May  I,  in  patience  infinite. 

Attend  the  beauty  that  must  be. 

And,  though  it  slay  me,  welcome  it.” 

Only  in  such  a  fine  and  lofty  air  can  literature  prosper.  I  am 
not  writing  this  for  the  mere  stupidity  that  does  reject  the  shift¬ 
ing  opal.  I  am  writing,  or  trying  to  write,  for  those  who  have 
intelligently  accepted  the  opal,  and  at  the  same  time  are  reject¬ 
ing,  a  little  stupidly,  the  classic  diamond,  and  are  even  desirous 
of  destroying  it.  We  must  have  both ;  and  to  each  its  proper 
place  must  be  assigned.  That,  and  that  alone,  is  the  function 
of  criticism.  This  broad  and  scientific  view  of  literature  is 
manifest  in  all  the  work  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse ;  so  that,  over 
and  above  their  intrinsic  beauty,  his  poems  are  a  contribution 
of  permanent  value  to  the  literary  history  of  our  time.  Many 
of  them  are  records  of  the  author’s  adventures  among  master¬ 
pieces;  and  taken  together,  they  are  a  confession  of  faith  in  the 
future  of  English  poetry  by  a  true  guardian  of  the  fire. 

.  Alfred  Noyes. 


SOCIAL  LN  SC  RANGE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  GERMAN  Y- 
A  COMPARISON. 


Inasmuch  as  Germany  set  the  world  an  example  in  the  com¬ 
pulsory  insurance  of  the  working  classes  against  sickness,  accident, 
and  invalidity,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  corresponding  legisla¬ 
tion  since  adopted  by  other  countries  would  show  traces  of 
German  influence.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  acknowledged  more 
than  once  that  in  shaping  the  monumental  scheme  of  social  pro¬ 
vidence  now  embodied  in  the  National  Insurance  Act,  he  was 
able  to  profit  by  German  experience.  Nevertheless,  even  the 
least  candid  critic  who  compares  that  measure  with  the  two 
complementary  German  laws  which  cover  the  same  ground  will 
be  compelled  to  admit  that  its  distinguishing  marks  are  a  refresh¬ 
ing  originality  of  conception,  new  points  of  view,  and  in  some 
respects  a  deeper  comprehension  and  a  wider  grasp  of  the  problem 
at  issue.  An  appreciation  of  the  more  prominent  points  of 
resemblance  and  dissimilarity  will  hardly  fail  to  be  helpful  to 
those  who,  in  estimating  the  profound  significance  and  permanent 
influence  of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  refuse  to  allow  their 
minds  to  be  perturbed  and  their  judgment  to  be  distorted  by 
transient  misunderstandings,  frictions,  and  apprehensions. 

In  making  comparisons  between  the  health  provisions  of  the 
National  Insurance  Act  (Part  I.)  and  those  contained  in  corre¬ 
sponding  German  legislation,  an  important  reservation  is  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  outset.  Any  comparisons  which  might  have  been 
made  with  propriety  last  year  would  no  longer  hold  good  to-day, 
inasmuch  as  the  German  Insurance  Consolidation  Act  of  1911 
(operative  from  January  1st  last),  bringing  all  the  insurance 
systems  and  laws  within  the  leaves  of  a  single  statute,  marks 
certain  important  departures  from  past  practice.  Not  only  have 
large  classes  of  workers,  hitherto  exempted,  been  brought  into 
sickness  insurance,  subject  to  differential  treatment  alike  as  to 
contributions  and  benefits,  but  a  scheme  of  survivor  pensions  has 
been  grafted  upon  the  invalidity  insurance  system  at  considerably 
increased  cost  to  employers,  w'orkers,  and  the  State.  Further, 
important  changes  have  been  made  modifying  the  administration 
of  the  laws,  and  in  particular  setting  up  a  new  system  of  super¬ 
vising  insurance  offices  constituted  on  a  bureaucratic  basis  and 
ranking  as  public  authorities.  The  comparisons  made  in  the 
following  pages  take  account  of  the  extensions  and  amendments 
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introduced  last  year  by  the  famous  Insurance  Code  of  1,805 
sections. 

Comparison  will  be  facilitated,  and  incidentally  its  limitations 
will  be  defined,  if  certain  of  the  fundamental  differences  between 
the  two  systems  of  provision  against  sickness  and  disablement, 
the  latter  described  less  precisely  in  Germany  as  “invalidity,”  are 
first  stated.  The  most  vital  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  National  Insurance  Act  makes  the  double  provision 
in  one  system  of  insurance,  administered  by  one  set  of  authorities, 
and  covered  by  one  contribution,  sickness  insurance  and  invalidity 
insurance  are  in  Germany  kept  quite  distinct.  The  historical 
fact  that  German  sickness  insurance  as  enacted  in  1883  was  a 
development  of  existing  provident  agencies,  restricted  for  the 
most  part  to  this  one  provision,  explained,  even  if  it  did  not 
conclusively  justify,  the  Government’s  decision  to  legislate  for 
invalidity  insurance  independently  when  that  part  of  its  task 
was  reached  six  years  later.  It  is  probably  no  unfair  conjecture, 
however,  that  the  idea  of  entrusting  to  self-governing  societies  or 
funds,  formed  of  working  people,  the  delicate  task  of  deciding 
who  should  and  should  not  become  life  pensioners,  and  the 
responsibility  of  managing  vast  accumulated  funds,  would  not 
readily  occur  to  the  German  official  mind  as  a  practical  proceeding. 
Proposals  to  amalgamate  the  two  systems  of  insurance  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  in  recent  years,  but  inasmuch  as  amalgama¬ 
tion  would  mean  administration  by  one  body  of  authorities,  and 
neither  of  the  existing  bodies  is  prepared  to  be  suppressed,  all 
efforts  at  reorganisation  on  these  lines  seem  foredoomed  to  failure 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  wisdom  of  the  British  method 
of  combined  insurance  has  received  ungrudging  recognition  in 
Germany.  One  of  its  most  substantial  advantages  is  that  it 
greatly  simplifies  the  obligations  of  employers  and  workpeople  as 
regards  the  payment  of  contributions.  Under  the  National  In¬ 
surance  Act  one  joint  contribution  covers  both  contingencies,  and 
as  it  is  collected  in  the  form  of  stamps  money  will  pass  only  in 
exceptional  cases.  The  workman’s  share  will  be  deducted  from 
his  wages  at  pay-day  like  payments  on  account.  The  German 
system  requires  two  separate  contributions  from  employers, 
levied  by  different  bodies ;  in  the  case  of  invalidity  insurance  the 
stamp  system  is  adopted,  but  the  payments  to  the  sickness  funds 
are  in  cash.  The  workman’s  share  is  in  each  case  deducted  from 
his  wages. 

A  further  difference  is  in  the  provision  as  part  of  the  German 
invalidity  insurance  scheme,  and  hence  on  a  contributory  basis, 
of  old  age  pensions,  and  from  the  present  year  of  pensions  for 
the  widows  (if  infirm)  and  the  orphans  of  insured  persons.  The 
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qualifying  age  for  old-age  pensions  is  seventy  years  in  both 
countries,  but  while  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  old-age  pension 
granted  by  the  State  as  a  free  gift  is  5s.  a  week  all  round,  subject 
to  a  reduction  on  a  sliding  scale  where  the  pensioner  is  in  receipt 
of  other  income  in  excess  of  £31  10s.,  the  amount  in  Germany 
depends  on  the  scale  of  contributions ;  the  average  value  of  the 
old-age  pensions  newly  granted  in  1910  was  3s.  2d.  a  week  and 
the  maximum  pension  claimable  falls  below  4s.  6d.  a  week. 
The  number  of  old-age  pensions  granted  in  Germany  is  insignifi¬ 
cant  as  compared  with  that  of  invalidity  pensions — the  ratio  was 
one  to  tw’elve  in  1910 — and  the  disproportion  will  become  still 
greater  as  the  invalidity  pensions  grow  in  value  with  longer 
insurance.  Provision  for  pensions  to  the  survivors  of  persons 
insured  against  invalidity  was  added  to  the  law  only  last  year, 
and  the  contributions  were  correspondingly  increased.  The 
widows’  pensions  will  for  a  long  time  be  very  small,  and  they 
w'ill  never  much  exceed  half  the  amount  of  the  invalidity 
pensions ;  the  orphans’  pensions  are  on  a  still  lower  scale. 

Certain  principal  features  common  to  the  insurance  systems 
of  both  countries  may  now  be  reviewed,  with  a  view^  to  bringing 
relative  merits  into  relief,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without 
pressing  comparisons  beyond  permissible  limits. 

Scope  of  Insurance. — The  occupational  scope  of  insurance  in 
the  two  countries  offers  no  great  practical  differences,  though  the 
method  of  inclusion  is  different,  for  wKile  the  National  Insurance 
Act  throws  out  a  net  of  wdde  mesh,  so  as  to  gather  in  the  whole 
body  of  employed  persons,  subject  to  certain  exceptions  justified 
by  the  special  circumstances  of  their  employment,  the  two 
German  laws  with  w^hich  comparison  is  here  made  specify  the 
trades  and  occupations  liable  to  insurance.  The  list  is  compre¬ 
hensive  yet  not  exhaustive,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  German  Accident  Insurance  Law  in  1910  embraced 
twenty-five  million  persons,  the  Sickness  Insurance  Law  em¬ 
braced  only  fourteen  millions  and  the  Invalidity  Insurance  Law 
fifteen  and  a  half  millions,  the  latter  number  being  equal  to  55 
per  cent,  of  the  total  occupied  population  of  the  country  (occupa¬ 
tional  census  of  1907).  The  Consolidation  Law  of  1911  has  ex¬ 
tended  sickness  insurance  to  domestic  servants,  agricultural 
labourers,  out-w’orkers,  casual  workers  and  others  to  the  number 
of  five  millions,  with  the  result  that  the  proportion  of  the  occupied 
population  of  Germany  which  will  henceforth  be  liable  to  insur¬ 
ance  against  sickness  will  be  about  68  per  cent.  The  estimated 
number  of  persons  who,  as  compulsory  and  voluntary  insurers, 
will  come  under  the  National  Insurance  Act  is  fourteen  millions 
(out  of  an  aggregate  population  nearly  one-third  less  than  that  of 
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Germany),  equal  to  77  per  cent,  of  the  occupied  population 
(census  of  1901)  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  each  case,  however, 
the  proportion  of  the  occupied  population  in  the  enjoyment  of 
sickness  and  disablement  provision  will  be  larger  than  these 
figures  indicate,  inasmuch  as  large  classes  of  persons  who  by  the 
terms  of  their  employment  are  secured  benefits  under  provident, 
superannuation,  and  pension  funds — such  as  civil  servants, 
municipal  and  other  local  government  employees,  teachers,  &c.  — 
are  excluded  from  insurance. 

In  both  countries  manual  workers  are  liable  to  insurance 
without  limit  of  wages  or  income,  except  that  the  National  In¬ 
surance  Act  provides  that  medical  benefit  may  be  made  condi¬ 
tional  upon  an  income  limit,  the  fixing  of  which  is  left  to  local 
option.  While,  however,  this  Act  applies  compulsion  to  other 
employed  persons  wUose  earnings  do  not  exceed  £160  per  annum , 
the  German  Sickness  Insurance  Law  expressly  excludes  over¬ 
seers,  foremen,  works  officials,  technical  employees  and  other 
employees  of  similar  standing  (e.g.,  office  clerks),  also  teachers 
and  shop  assistants,  w'here  their  total  earnings  exceed  £125  (until 
this  year  the  limit  was  £100) ,  and  the  Invalidity  Insurance  Law 
applies  a  £100  limit  of  exclusion  to  the  same  persons. 

Voluntary  insurance  is  offered  on  more  liberal  terms  under  the 
National  Insurance  Act  than  under  either  of  the  corresponding 
German  laws,  for  not  only  is  it  open  to  any  person  under  sixty- 
five  years  (not  expressly  excluded)  who  derives  his  livelihood 
from  some  regular  occupation,  subject  only  to  the  income  limit  of 
£160,  but  persons  who  have  been  insured  for  five  years  may 
continue  in  insurance  although  they  overstep  the  income  limit. 
The  German  Sickness  and  Invalidity  Insurance  Laws  offer  volun¬ 
tary  insurance  wdthin  a  narrower  area  and  subject  to  an  income 
limit  of  £125  in  the  former  case  and  £150  in  the  latter,  but  the 
Invalidity  Insurance  Law  also  fixes  an  age  limit  of  forty  years. 

There  is  an  important  deviation  in  the  age  of  admission  to 
insurance.  The  German  Invalidity  Insurance  Law,  like  the 
National  Insurance  Act,  fixes  the'  age  at  sixteen  years,  and  ex¬ 
cludes  all  workers  below.  The  German  Sickness  Insurance 
Law,  however,  requires  employed  persons  to  be  insured  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  age;  hence  children  under  sixteen  years,  if  working  for 
money  payment,  are  liable  to  insurance,  as  was  the  intention  of 
the  National  Insurance  Act  in  its  original  form.  Owing  to  the 
coml)ination  of  sickness  and  disablement  insurance  in  one  system 
and  to  the  adoption  of  uniform  rates  of  contribution,  the  National 
Insurance  Act  was  compelled  to  exclude  from  full  insurance 
persons  who  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five,  though  such 
persons  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  reduced  insurance.  Subject 
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to  this  age  limit,  which  obviously  is  of  a  provisional  character 
and  will  soon  cease  to  apply,  approved  societies  are  not  allowed 
to  refuse  applicants  for  admission  on  the  sole  ground  of  age.  The 
German  Sickness  Insurance  Law  applies  no  age  limit  to  persons 
compulsorily  insured,  but  it  empowers  societies  to  impose  such  a 
limit  in  the  case  of  voluntary  insurers.  The  Invalidity  Insurance 
Law  only  imposes  an  age  limit  (forty  years)  in  the  case  of 
voluntary  insurance,  but  it  applies  an  earning  capacity  test  all 
round,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later. 

IMjferential  Treatment. — The  laws  of  both  countries  recognise 
the  existence  of  special  conditions  calling  for  differential  treat¬ 
ment,  though  in  accordance  with  the  more  accommodating  spirit 
of  English  legislation  the  National  Insurance  Act  carries  such 
treatment  to  greater  lengths. 

The  classes  of  employed  persons  insured  subject  to  special 
provisions  as  to  contributions  and  benefits  include  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  seamen,  agricultural  and  domestic  servants,  and  out¬ 
workers.  A  provision  relating  to  domestic  servants  found  in  the 
German  Sickness  Insurance  Law  is  noteworthy.  This  is  the 
power  given  to  an  employer  to  deduct  the  amount  of  any  sickness 
benefit  paid  to  such  person  from  the  w’ages  due  for  the  concurrent 
period.  This  power  is  not  specifically  given  to  employers  by  the 
National  Insurance  Act,  but  it  is  not  withheld,  and  whether  it  is 
exercised  or  not  will  be  a  matter  of  agreement.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  German  law  does  not,  like  the  National  Insurance 
Act,  enable  sickness  funds  to  offer  substitutionary  benefits— e.fjf., 
early  superannuation  allowances  in  the  case  of  nurses  or  domestic 
servants — instead  of  sickness  benefit  where  the  latter  is  deemed 
to  be  of  minor  urgency. 

The  legislation  of  both  countries  treats  employed  married 
women  on  the  same  terms  as  employed  contributors  generally, 
but  the  National  Insurance  Act  makes  generous  provision  for  the 
continued  insurance  on  modified  terms,  both  as  to  benefits  and 
contributions,  of  women  w'ho  on  marriage  cease  to  be  employed, 
and  for  their  re-entrance  into  full  insurance  at  the  old  rates  of 
contribution  on  becoming  again  employed  in  the  event  of  widow¬ 
hood.  All  that  the  German  Sickness  Law  does  to  meet  the  case 
of  married  women  not  following  employment  is  to  empower 
sickness  funds  to  supply  medical  attendance  to  members  of 
families,  but  where  this  is  done  supplementary  contributions  are 
usual.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  Invalidity  Insurance 
Law  as  amended  last  year  makes  provision  for  pensions  to  sur¬ 
vivors  (widows,  widowers,  and  orphans)  as  from  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  These  pensions  are  claimable  in  virtue  of  the  in¬ 
validity  insurance  of  the  breadwinner,  and  they  are  paid  for 
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by  increasing  the  old  contributions  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
third. 

The  Deposit  Contributor. — A  vigorous  attempt  has  been  made 
to  discredit  the  National  Insurance  Act  because  it  omits  to  give 
the  benefits  of  full  insurance  on  eleemosynary  terms  to  “bad 
lives”  and  to  persons  who,  owing  to  irregular  employment  and 
other  reasons,  could  not  possibly  keep  up  their  contributions. 
How  are  these  cases  dealt  with  in  Germany  ?  It  may  be  granted 
that  the  deposit  contributor  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  the 
German  Sickness  Insurance  Law  as  now  amended.  There  was 
an  approximation  to  the  “  deposit  contributor  ”  in  the  old  law  in 
the  provision  requiring  sickness  funds  to  be  established  by  the 
local  government  authorities  for  persons  liable  to  insurance  who 
were  either  not  entitled  or  failed  to  join  other  statutory  funds. 
The  benefits  given  to  such  insurers  w^ere  on  a  lower  scale,  and  the 
contributions  were  also  lower,  than  in  other  cases,  and  the  local 
authorities  assisted  by  bearing  the  entire  cost  of  administration. 
The  new  law  supersedes  these  parochial  insurance  funds  by  a 
new  type  of  “rural”  funds.  Many  persons  who  under  the 
National  Insurance  Act  will  be  deposit  contributors  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  join  these  “rural  ”  funds,  but  while  they  will  be  insured 
on  the  mutual  principle  they  will  receive  reduced  benefits,  the 
scale  and  duration  of  which  will  be  determined  by  the  contribu¬ 
tions  which  it  may  be  possible  to  levy  upon  them  and  their  em¬ 
ployers,  supplemented  by  grants  from  the  local  authorities.  For 
the  rest,  the  German  counterpart  of  the  “deposit  contributor”  is 
often  not  provided  for  at  all  in  sickness,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  still 
falls  upon  the  Poor  Law  in  time  of  need,  as  in  the  old  days.  It 
is  true  that  the  Sickness  Insurance  Law  contains  no  provision 
formally  excluding  wmrkers  in  bad  health  from  liability  to  insur¬ 
ance,  but  the  employer  has  the  matter  in  his  own  hands,  and  in 
practice  the  factory  sickness  fund  may  be  protected  from  “bad 
lives”  by  his  refusal  to  employ  them.  Further,  persons  who  are 
only  capable  of  doing  a  little  w’ork  may  be  exempted  from  insur¬ 
ance  provided  the  Poor  Law  authorities  assent,  and  casual  workers 
are  exempted  at  the  will  of  the  Federal  Council.  The  Invalidity 
Insurance  Law  deals  with  the  hard  case  of  the  “bottom  dog” 
more  drastically,  for  it  refuses  insurance  to  all  workers  who  are 
unable  to  earn  at  least  one-third  of  the  wages  usual  in  their  trade 
or  occupation. 

Organisation  and  Administration. — In  the  matter  of  organisa¬ 
tion  the  insurance  laws  of  the  two  countries  present  certain  marks 
of  agreement,  but  more  of  dissimilarity.  The  only  real  counter¬ 
part  to  the  National  Insurance  Act  in  this  respect  is  the  German 
Sickness  Insurance  Law.  The  fact  that  in  both  countries  a 
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considerable  network  of  provident  agencies — in  the  United 
Kingdom  altogether  voluntary  in  character,  in  Germany  both 
voluntary  and  (as  in  the  case  of  miners’  funds)  compulsory— 
already  held  the  field,  clearly  pointed  to  the  wisdom  of  using  and 
developing  the  existing  machinery  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
Accordingly,  the  National  Insurance  Act  recognises  the  workers’ 
long-tried  friendly  societies,  and  new  organisations  corresponding 
to  them ,  as  the  proper  agencies  through  which  to  confer  the  boon 
of  an  enlarged  and  more  liberal  insurance  upon  the  five  million 
workers  who  already  make  some  provision  against  sickness  and 
disablement,  and  the  nine  millions  w'ho  will  be  brought  into 
benefit  for  the  first  time.  Further,  not  only  is  the  existing 
democratic  basis  of  these  societies  completely  respected,  but  all 
new  agencies  are  required  as  a  condition  of  “approval”  to 
organise  themselves  on  the  same  principle.  The  “approved 
societies”  must  consist  of  insured  persons,  and  their  members 
must  possess  and  practically  exercise  full  right  of  self-government. 
Existing  facts  similarly  secured  to  the  German  workers  the 
control  of  their  sickness  insurance  funds,  though  with  certain 
limitations.  From  the  first  each  fund  has  been  autonomous,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  employers  were  required  to  pay  one-third  of  the 
contributions,  they  were  given  a  corresponding  representation 
upon  all  executive  bodies.  The  amending  Act  of  1911  continues 
this  arrangement — except  in  the  case  of  the  “rural  ”  funds,  which 
supersede  parochial  insurance — subject  to  the  proviso  that  the 
principal  executive  official  must  be  chosen  by  consensus  of  both 
parties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pension  Boards  which  admin¬ 
ister  the  Invalidity  Insurance  system  are  bureaucratic  bodies, 
manned  by  permanent  officials,  in  the  appointment  of  whom  the 
insured  persons  have  no  lot  or  part. 

Conditions  of  Insurance  and  of  Benefits. — The  method  of 
entrance  into  insurance  is  the  same  in  both  countries ;  in  the  case 
of  persons  liable  to  insurance  the  mere  fact  of  employment  estab¬ 
lishes  at  once  their  right  and  duty  to  be  insured.  At  the  same 
time,  the  full  benefits  of  insurance  are  not  given  immediately. 
Under  the  German  Sickness  Insurance  Law  the  normal  sickness 
and  medical  benefits  are  not  dependent  upon  the  observance  of  a 
waiting  time  (except  in  the  case  of  casual  workers  and  voluntary 
contributors,  who  may  be  required  to  wait  six  weeks) ;  but 
maternity  benefit  can  only  be  claimed  after  tw’enty-six  weekly 
contributions  have  been  paid.  Invalidity  pensions  may  be 
claimed  after  the  insurer,  within  two  hundred  weeks,  or  roughly 
four  years,  has  paid  a  hundred  weekly  contributions  in  respect  of 
employment ;  otherwise  he  must  wait  five  hundred  weeks  ;  and  old- 
age  pensions  are  claimable  after  1,200  w'eeks  of  contributions. 
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The  National  Insurance  Act  offers  both  more  and  less  favour¬ 
able  conditions  of  admission.  After  the  liist  six  months  of  the 
operation  of  the  Act  insured  persons  will  come  into  medical 
benefit  immediately  on  joining  societies,  but  sickness  and 
maternity  benefits  will  only  be  claimable  after  twenty-six  weeks 
and  permanent  disablement  benefit  after  a  hundred  and  four 
weeks  of  contributions. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  compare  relative  facilities  for 
remaining  in  benefit  membership  the  advantage  is  altogether  on 
the  side  of  the  National  Insurance  Act.  In  Germany  a  wwkman 
who  ceases  to  be  employed  (and  ipso  facto  to  pay  contributions)  is 
deprived  of  medical  attendance  and  all  other  benefits  under  the 
Sickness  Insurance  Law  after  three  weeks,  unless  he  continue 
his  insurance  voluntarily ;  and  even  if  in  full  insurance  he  is  cast 
off  by  his  fund  altogether  after  receiving  benefits  for  tw'enty-six 
weeks.  It  is  true  that  when  the  sickness  fund,  to  which  he  may 
have  paid  all  his  life,  forsakes  him,  the  Pension  Board  under  the 
Invalidity  Insurance  Law  may  take  him  up,  provided  always  that 
he  has  kept  up  the  necessary  contributions  to  prevent  lapse  of 
claim.  All  that  the  Pension  Board  offers  to  the  permanent 
invalid,  however,  is  a  small  pension,  the  average  value  of  which 
has  slowly  crept  up,  in  the  course  of  twenty-two  years,  from 
2s.  2d.  to  3s.  7d.  a  week,  for  under  the  Invalidity  Insurance  Law 
medical  treatment  is  only  given  where  there  is  a  positive  hope  of 
keeping  him  off  the  pension  list.  This  law  allows  a  w’orkman 
to  stave  off  lapse  of  membership  by  paying  during  two  years 
following  the  issue  of  his  insurance  card  twenty  full  weekly 
contributions  of  the  low’est  denomination  (making  altogether 
2s.  9|d.  under  the  old  law'  and  3s.  2|d.  under  the  new),  and  he 
can  also  revive  his  “contingent  claim”  by  paying  a  hundred 
contributions  within  a  w'aiting  time  of  two  hundred  weeks. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  invalidity  pensions  are  to  some  extent 
proportionate  to  the  number  and  amount  of  the  contributions 
paid,  the  effect  of  irregular  contributions  and  of  broken  insurance 
is  to  reduce  the  allowance  claimable  in  the  event  of  disablement. 

The  terms  offered  to  insurers  under  the  National  Insurance 
Act  are  altogether  more  generous,  and  even  go  beyond  anything 
that  the  most  indulgent  of  friendly  societies  have  dared  to  reduce 
to  rules.  The  practice  of  these  societies  is  to  require  members 
to  make  contributions,  not  only  during  unemployment,  but  during 
sickness,  and  also  to  pay  up  all  arrears  before  receiving  benefit — 
strictly  speaking,  the  arrears  are  deducted  from  benefit,  which  is 
the  same  thing — w'hile  arrears  varying  from  thirteen  to  twenty- 
six  weeks  usually  entail  suspension  from  benefits  and  arrears  of 
fifty-two  weeks  lapse  of  membership. 
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The  insurance  legislation  both  of  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom  excuses  contributions  during  sickness  or  permanent  dis¬ 
ablement  without  forfeit  of  benefit,  but  the  National  Insurance 
Act,  in  addition,  cancels  contributions  in  respect  of  three  weeks 
of  unemployment  a  year  on  the  average  of  the  entire  period  of 
insurance,  so  that  a  workman  who  was  in  full  employment  for 
four  years  could  in  the  fifth  year  claim  exemption,  if  necessary, 
for  fifteen  weeks’  contributions.  Not  only  so,  but  a  workman’s 
arrears  may  accumulate  for  a  period  equal  to  thirteen  \veeks  a 
year  on  the  average  since  his  entry  into  insurance,  with  the  only 
result  that  the  sickness  pay  is  progressively  reduced  from  the  full 
10s.  a  week  (still  payable  up  to  the  fourth  week  of  arrears)  by 
weekly  steps  of  fid.  to  5s.  in  the  thirteenth  week,  without  curtail¬ 
ment  of  other  benefits ;  and  only  when  his  arrears  cover  a  period 
equal  to  twenty-six  weeks  a  year  on  the  average  since  he  became 
insured  is  there  any  suspension  of  benefits,  while  he  is  still 
allowed  to  pay  up  his  arrears  during  the  next  calendar  year. 
In  any  event,  the  man  who  keeps  within  the  very  liberal  margin 
of  arrears  allowed  to  him  on  the  cumulative  principle  will  suffer 
no  ultimate  reduction  of  his  permanent  disablement  pension,  the 
amount  of  which  is  not  dependent,  as  in  Germany,  upon  the 
precise  number  of  contributions  paid.  To  ease  further  the  path 
of  members  who  have  fallen  behind  owing  to  unemployment,  a 
society  may  of  goodwill  wipe  out  one-half  of  the  arrears  attribut¬ 
able  to  this  cause.  Where  a  w’orkman  has  been  absolutely 
suspended  from  all  benefits,  he  can  still  revive  his  claims  on  re¬ 
entering  insurable  employment. 

In  short,  while  the  German  Sickness  Insurance  Law,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Invalidity  Insurance  Law,  makes  it  somewhat  easier 
to  come  into  possession  of  insurance  benefits,  the  National  In¬ 
surance  Act  makes  it  much  more  difficult  to  be  dispossessed  of 
them,  w'hich  is  the  really  important  matter. 

The  effect  of  the  various  ameliorations  enacted  by  the  National 
Insurance  Act  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  risk  of  lapses  will 
be  enormous.  At  the  present  time  the  proportion  of  the  members 
of  friendly  societies  w^ho  lapse  in  the  course  of  a  year  owing  to 
various  causes  ranges  from  3  to  over  fi  per  cent.,  and  is  probably 
on  the  average  5  per  cent.  This  means  that  on  an  estimated 
present  total  membership  of,  say,  5,000,000  separate  individuals, 
a  quarter  of  a  million  pass  out  of  the  friendly  societies  every  year, 
and  it  is  known  that  of  these  only  a  very  small  proportion  return. 

The  extent  of  the  in-and-out  movement  in  the  case  of  German 
Sickness  Insurance  funds,  in  the  absence  of  safeguards  like  the 
foregoing,  may  be  illustrated  by  several  examples.  The  largest 
local  federation  of  sickness  funds  is  that  of  Leipzig,  with  an 
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average  membership  in  1910  of  183,000.  During  that  year 
302,000  persons  left  and  323,000  joined  the  fund,  the  maximum 
number  of  notifications  of  both  kinds  in  one  day  being  5,563. 
In  connection  with  the  Dresden  federation  of  sickness  funds, 
with  an  average  membership  of  119,000,  202,000  persons 
joined  and  194,000  left  during  1910.  In  the  same  year  313,700 
members  were  put  on  and  303,100  taken  off  the  register  of  the 
Munich  federation  of  sickness  funds,  with  a  membership  of 
125,000.  Inasmuch  as  every  change  of  wages  entails  re-entry 
in  the  books,  a  certain  deduction  must  be  made  from  the  number 
of  “new  members”  in  every  case,  but  it  is  estimated  that  this 
should  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  It  may  be  noted  that  of  104,000 
admissions  in  1910  to  the  Berlin  sickness  fund  for  commercial 
employees  (average  membership  83,000),  47,000,  or  45  per  cent., 
had  belonged  to  this  fund  before. 

The  Finance  of  Insurance. — The  outstanding  differences  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  English  and  German  systems  of  insurance  in 
relation  to  finance  are  the  greater  burden  borne  both  by  employers 
and  workpeople  in  Germany,  and  the  far  more  liberal  degree  of 
State  aid  given  in  this  country.  The  German  sickness  insurance 
system  is  financed  exclusively  from  the  contributions  of  the 
persons  insured  and  their  employers,  who  as  a  rule  share  the  cost 
in  the  ratio  of  two-thirds  and  one-third  respectively.  The  German 
invalidity  and  old-age  insurance  system  is  similarly  financed, 
except  that  the  contributions  are  in  this  case  apportioned  equally, 
but  the  State  gives  assistance  in  the  form,  not  of  contributions  to 
the  insurance  fund,  but  of  supplements  to  pensions  actually 
granted  by  the  Pension  Boards,  viz.,  £2  10s.,  towards  each  full 
year’s  pension.  At  the  present  time  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
contributes  in  this  way  £‘1,  600,000  a  year,  or  about  one-quarter 
of  the  total  benefit  expenditure  of  the  Pension  Boards.  The 
introduction  of  survivor  pensions  under  the  Invalidity  Insurance 
Law  will  at  once  increase  the  State’s  liability  by  about 
£1.400,000. 

Under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  and  the  National  Insurance 
Act  the  State  acts  the  part  of  the  fairy  godmother  in  a  truly 
munificent  spirit.  The  first  of  these  measures  throws  upon  the 
Exchequer  the  entire  liability  for  pensions  of  5s.  a  week,  claim¬ 
able  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  at  a  cost  which  already  approaches 
thirteen  million  pounds  a  year,  while  the  Act  of  last  year  endows 
the  working  classes  to  the  extent  of  some  five  millions  a  year 
additional,  taking  the  estimated  average  Exchequer  liability  for 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  years.  Indeed,  the  new  benefaction  is  here 
understated,  for  under  the  National  Insurance  Act  the  State  con¬ 
tributes  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Not  only  does  it  share  the  cost  of 
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benefits  as  they  become  due  to  an  extent  which  may  be  estimated 
at  2d.  a  week  for  each  contributor,  but  it  pays  Id.  a  week  towards 
the  contribution  of  each  insured  person  whose  w'ages  do  not 
exceed  2s.  a  day  or  12s.  a  week ;  it  has  made  a  grant  of  a  million 
and  a  half  pounds  towards  the  provision  of  sanatoria,  and  it  will 
pay  one  penny  per  annum  for  each  insured  person  towards  the 
cost  of  sanatorium  benefit ;  and  it  offers  to  share  equally  with 
the  local  authorities  in  bearing  the  cost  of  sanatorium  treatment 
for  uninsured  dependants  of  insured  persons,  and  also  the  extra 
cost  of  medical  attendance  beyond  the  amount  estimated  by  the 
actuaries  and  embodied  in  the  financial  framework  of  the  scheme. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  expenditure  on  sickness  and  disable¬ 
ment  insurance  will  amount  to  twenty-five  million  pounds  a  year 
when  the  Act  is  in  full  operation,  say  five  years  hence,  at  which 
date  the  cost  of  old-age  pensions  will  probably  be  thirteen  millions. 
Of  this  combined  expenditure  upon  pensions  for  the  invalided 
and  time-expired  soldiers  of  the  army  of  labour  at  least  one-half 
will  be  a  statutory  charge  upon  the  public  funds.  Of  the  total 
expenditure  upon  German  sickness,  invalidity,  and  old  age 
insurance  at  that  time  the  State  will  be  bearing  barely  one-eighth. 

Rates  of  Contribution. — In  regard  both  to  the  incidence  of  the 
contributions  and  the  mode  of  assessing  them  the  legislation 
of  the  two  countries  differs  entirely.  The  principle  of  contribu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  National  Insurance  Act  is  that  of  flat  rates, 
which  are  4d.  and  3d.  a  w'eek  for  male  and  female  contributors 
respectively,  with  3d.  a  week  for  employers.  There  are  devia¬ 
tions  from  this  ratio  of  contribution — for  example,  in  the  case 
of  employed  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  whose 
earnings  do  not  exceed  2s.  6d.  a  day,  those  w^hose  employers 
undertake  to  pay  wages  during  six  w'eeks  of  sickness,  seamen, 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  employed  contributors  in  Ireland,  where 
medical  benefit  is  for  the  present  omitted — but  uniform  rates  will 
apply  to  the  great  majority  of  contributors.  Actuarially  the 
method  adopted  may  not  be  free  from  objection,  but  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  simplicity,  and  it  can  be  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  State  bears  so  large  a  share  of  the  cost  of  insurance  and 
that  even  the  wage  earners  of  the  lower  grades  will  receive  back 
in  benefits  at  least  twice  the  value  for  which  they  pay. 

Not  only  are  the  rates  uniform,  however,  but  they  apply  to 
persons  of  all  ages  below  sixty-five  years.  The  effect  is  to  treat 
all  such  persons  for  the  purpose  of  insurance  as  though  they 
were  sixteen  years  old.  The  extent  of  the  boon  conferred  upon 
adult  workers  by  thus  sweeping  the  working-classes  w^holesale 
into  the  insurance  pool  at  bargain  rates  will  be  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  how  seldom  working  men  are  disposed  or  even 
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able  to  join  Friendly  Societies  when  the  early  years  of  light 
sickness  risk  and  low  contribution  are  passed.  Of  the  24,000 
new  admissions  to  the  Order  of  Foresters  in  1910,  more  than 
54  per  cent,  joined  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  and 
not  one  in  ten  joined  after  thirty  years  of  age. 

In  launching  its  sickness  insurance  system,  Germany  strictly 
adjusted  benefits  to  contributions.  The  contributions  form  in 
all  cases  a  percentage  of  the  workman’s  wages,  and  this  per¬ 
centage  every  fund  fixes  for  itself,  altering  it  (in  practice  always 
upwards)  according  to  financial  needs.  Under  normal  circum¬ 
stances  the  joint  contribution  (divided  between  employers  and 
workpeople  in  the  ratio  of  one-third  and  two-thirds  respectively) 
may  not  exceed  4J  per  cent,  of  the  wages,  though  a  levy  of  6  per 
cent,  is  permissible  ;  the  condition  is  attached,  how’ever,  that  all 
wages  beyond  5s.  or  6s.  a  week  (according  as  the  rules  of  the 
fund  may  decide)  shall  not  be  liable  to  assessment.  The  per¬ 
centage  levy  must  in  all  cases  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  normal 
benefits  prescribed  by  the  law,  but  the  levy  in  individual  cases 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  character 
of  the  trade  or  occupation,  the  scale  of  wages,  the  age  grouping 
of  the  members,  the  extent  to  which  additional  benefits  are  given, 
((:c.  In  1910  37  per  cent,  of  the  local  sickness  funds  and  30  per 
cent,  of  the  factory  funds  (these  two  groups  of  funds  embracing 
three-fourths  of  all  persons  insured)  levied  joint  contributions 
varying  between  3  and  44  per  cent.,  representing  between  7d. 
and  lid.  in  the  pound  of  wages,  and  a  considerable  number  levied 
from  44  to  6  per  cent.,  the  highest  rate  being  equal  to  14d.  in 
the  pound  of  wages.  In  the  case  of  the  miners’  funds  (which 
are  governed  by^  a  separate  law)  the  contribution  is  still  higher 
in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

The  contributions  for  invalidity  and  old  age  insurance  are 
levied  on  a  simpler  method.  For  this  purpose  the  workers  are 
grouped  into  five  wages  classes,  according  as  their  weekly  earnings 
average  on  the  year  (n)  6s.  9d.  or  less,  (b)  from  6s.  9d.  to  10s.  7d., 
(c)  from  lO.s.  7d.  to  16s.  4d.,  (d)  from  16s.  4d.  to  22s.  Id.,  and 
(e)  over  22s.  Id.  The  employer  and  the  workman  pay  equal 
contributions,  which  under  the  old  law  were  for  each  fd.,  IJd., 
Ud.,  Ifd.,  or  2Jd.  weekly,  according  to  the  wages  class  to  w’hich 
the  insured  person  fell.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  pensions 
for  survivors  the  contributions  have  increased  by  14  and  20  per 
cent,  respectively  in  the  two  lowest  classes  and  by  one-third  in 
the  three  highest. 

The  combined  insurance  contribution  of  the  German  workman 
may  be  placed  at  3  per  cent,  of  his  wages,  though  it  is  often 
more,  compared  with  which  the  fixed  4d.  a  week  payable  by 
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male  workers  under  the  National  Insurance  Act  would  represent  a 
charge  of  11  per  cent,  upon  the  low  wage  of  a  guinea  a  week,  but 
one  of  I  or  even  J  i>er  cent,  in  the  case  of  highly  paid  artisans. 
The  German  employer’s  contribution  for  sickness  and  invalidity 
insurance  may  be  estimated  at  2  per  cent,  of  the  wages  bill, 
equal  to  4|d.  in  the  pound,  compared  with  which  the  fixed  3d.  a 
week  payable  by  employers  under  the  National  Insurance  Act 
represents  about  1  per  cent,  upon  a  wage  of  21s.  a  week. 
Speaking  generally,  both  German  employers  and  workpeople  pay 
for  sickness  and  invalidity  insurance  about  twice  the  rates 
applicable  in  this  country. 

Benefits. — When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  benefits  com¬ 
parison  is  more  difficult,  though  the  provision  made  by  the 
National  Insurance  Act  does  not  suffer  by  it.  The  normal 
benefits  provided  by  this  measure  in  conjunction  with  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  and  by  the  German  Sickness  and  Invalidity 
Insurance  Acts  respectively  are  as  follows  : — 

United  Kingdom.  Germany. 

Medical  attendance  in  sickness  to  Medical  attendance  for  26  weeks  of 
the  end  of  life.  sickness. 

Sickness  pay  (from  the  fourth  day)  Sickness  pay  (from  the  fourth  day) 
for  26  weeks.  for  26  weeks. 

Maternity  benefit  for  all  insured  Maternity  benefit  for  insured  women. 

women  and  wives  of  insured  men. 

Sanatorium  benefit.  Sanatorium  benefit. 

Disablement  pay  until  age  70.  Invalidity  pension,  after  sickness  pay 

is  exhausted,  for  life. 

Old  age  pension  at  age  70.  Old  age  pension  at  age  70  (but  not 

concurrently  with  invalidity  pen¬ 
sion). 

Funeral  benefit. 

Pensions  to  widows  and  orphans. 

Disregarding  the  inexpensive  funeral  money,  which  the 
National  Insurance  Act  does  not  provide  but  leaves  to  the 
Friendly  Societies  as  hitherto,  and  the  survivor  pensions,  which 
are  new  and  the  cost  of  which  is  disregarded  in  the  foregoing 
comparison  of  contributions,  the  benefits  provided  in  the  two 
countries  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  on  all  fours,  but  they  are 
not  so  in  fact.  Taking  them  in  order,  under  the  National  In¬ 
surance  Act  medical  attendance  is  not  limited  to  a  definite  term, 
but  is  a  continuous  benefit,  given  though  sickness  pay  has  been 
converted  into  a  permanent  disablement  pension ;  after  the  age 
of  seventy  it  is  continued  without  contribution ;  and  even  though 
sickness  benefit  may  have  been  suspended  owdng  to  excessive 
arrears ,  the  doctor  can  be  called  in  free  of  cost  for  another 
thirteen  weeks.  As  against  this  liberal  provision  the  German 
Sickness  Insurance  Law  supplies  medical  attendance  for  twenty- 
six  weeks,  after  which  the  duty  of  the  sickness  fund  is  fulfilled 
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unless  it  has  adopted  a  rule  prolonging  this  benefit  beyond  the 
normal  term ;  while  the  workman  who  ceases  to  be  employed 
drops  out  of  his  fund  and  out  of  benefits  after  three  weeks. 
Under  the  Invalidity  Insurance  Law,  as  has  been  explained, 
there  is  no  general  provision  of  medical  treatment. 

The  sickness  pay  normally  granted  under  the  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  is  10s.  a  week  for  men  and  7s.  6d.  for  women,  though 
these  rates  may  be  increased  where  the  funds  of  an  approved 
society  allow  of  it.  The  method  of  calculating  sickness  pay  in 
Germany,  viz.,  50  per  cent,  of  the  wages  earned  up  to  a  given 
maximum,  might  seem  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  flat  rates 
adopted  in  this  country.  The  German  workman  pays  according 
to  earnings  and  receives  money  benefits  on  the  same  scale.  The 
result  is  that  highly  paid  men  will  now  be  able  to  claim  sickness 
pay  to  the  extent  of  15s.  and  even  18s.  a  week  (the  maximum 
under  the  old  law’  was  15s.),  though  in  return  for  contributions 
200  per  cent,  higher  than  are  charged  under  the  National 
Insurance  Act  for  a  wider  range  of  benefits.  But  payments  on 
this  scale  have  been  in  the  past,  and  will  be  in  future,  even 
more  rare  than  refreshing ;  the  general  scale  hitherto  has  been 
much  below  that  provided  by  the  National  Insurance  Act.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  average  sickness  pay  per  day  of 
inability  to  work  only  averaged  for  all  funds  in  1910  Is.  3d.  a 
day  or  7s.  6d.  a  w’eek.  The  average  sickness  pay  received  by 
the  3^  million  members  of  the  factory  funds,  which  levy  the 
highest  contributions  and  give  the  most  liberal  benefits,  was 
Is.  6(1.  a  day  or  9s.  a  week,  while  the  average  for  the  parochial 
funds,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  wdth  their  1|  million 
members,  wms  only  9d.  a  day  or  4s.  6d.  a  w’eek.  The  rate  of 
sickness  pay  is  apt  to  be  specially  low^  in  the  case  of  funds  with 
a  predominance  of  female  members.  Such  a  fund  is  the  tailors’ 
fund  of  Berlin,  with  a  membership  in  1910  of  64,000,  of  w'hom 
56,000  were  females.  The  sickness  allowance  paid  to  female 
members  averaged  in  that  year  lljd.  per  day  or  5s.  9d.  per 
working  week  of  inability  to  w’ork.  The  same  rate  applied  to 
the  female  members  of  the  Berlin  fund  for  commercial 
emplovees,  with  an  average  female  membership  in  1910  of 
44,000. 

Again,  maternity  benefit,  to  w^hich  prominence  is  given  in  the 
National  Insurance  Act,  and  which  will  be  the  right  not  only  of 
every  insured  woman  but  of  the  wife  (though  not  insured)  of 
every  insured  man,  has  hitherto  been  given  on  a  very  limited 
scale  in  Germany,  and  by  the  large  “parochial”  group  of 
sickness  funds,  with  their  half-million  low-paid  women  workers, 
hardly  at  all.  The  entire  expenditure  of  the  German  sickness 
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funds  under  this  head  in  1910  was  only  ^:32'2,000  for  some 
14  million  insured  persons,  while  the  estimated  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  under  the  National  Insurance  Act  for  the  same  number  of 
persons  is  a  million  and  a  half  pounds. 

Sanatorium  benefit  is  hardly  more  comparable,  and  again  the 
advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  those  who  will  come  under  the 
National  Insurance  Act.  The  counterpart  to  the  sanatorium 
benefit  provided  by  this  Act,  as  a  benefit  open  to  all  insured 
persons,  is  found  in  the  “curative  treatment”  given  by  the 
Pension  Boards  under  the  German  Invalidity  Insurance  Law. 
This  treatment  extends  to  consumption  and  any  other  serious 
diseases  which  incapacitate  or  threaten  to  incapacitate  a  worker 
from  earning  a  livelihood,  and  its  sole  object  is  to  keep  down  the 
pension  list ;  treatment  is  not  given  to  dependants.  The  National 
Insurance  Act,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  provision  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  benefit  to  the  uninsured  wives  and  children  of  insured 
persons.  The  estimated  cost  of  sanatorium  benefit  under  the  Act 
is  a  million  pounds  a  year,  which  is  about  the  cost  of  “curative 
treatment  ”  to  the  German  Pension  Boards.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  in  addition,  however,  assigned  a  million  and  a  half  pounds 
towards  the  erection  and  equipment  of  sanatoria  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  in  aid  of  research  work. 

Old-age  pensions  are  claimable  in  both  countries  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  but  while  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  recipients  under 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  in  this  country  receive  the  full  5s.  a 
week,  the  average  value  of  the  pensions  granted  in  Germany  is 
only  3s.  2d. 

There  is  at  present  the  same  disparity  in  the  amount  of  the 
invalidity  or  disablement  pensions  actually  paid  in  Germany  and 
those  payable  under  the  National  Insurance  Act ;  the  latter 
provides  for  an  initial  allowance  of  5s.  a  week,  with  the  prospect 
of  more  when  the  funds  of  the  approved  societies  allow ;  in 
Germany  the  average  of  the  new  invalidity  pensions  granted  in 
1910  was  3s.  7d.  a  week.  In  Germany  these  pensions  increase 
automatically  with  the  duration  of  insurance,  and  ultimately  it 
is  estimated  that,  assuming  fifty  years  of  uninterrupted  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  average  value  will  be  4s.  4d.,  wdth  a  maximum  in  the 
highest  wages  class  of  8s.  8d.  a  week.  It  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  benefits  provided  by  the  National  Insurance  Act 
will  in  the  meantime  have  grown  as  well.  For  the  present, 
however,  that  Act  offers  the  substantial  advantage  of  disablement 
pensions  exceeding  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  those  paid  to  German 
invalids  after  twenty  years’  contributions. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  qualification  for 
invalidity  pensions  in  Germany  and  the  qualification  for  disable- 
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inent  benefit  under  the  National  Insurance  Act.  The  German 
Law  defines  invalidity  very  precisely  :  it  is  inability  to  earn  one- 
third  of  the  wages  usually  earned  by  a  person  of  normal  physical 
and  mental  capacity  in  the  same  occupation  and  locality.  A 
diminished  earning  capacity  of  exactly  33J  per  cent,  is  obviously 
a  very  arbitrary  dividing  line  between  the  pensionable  and  the 
non-pensionable  invalid,  and  the  determination  of  so  nice  a  point 
is  a  source  of  perennial  discontent.  It  is  distinctive  of  the 
German  law,  however,  that  the  invalidity  pensioner  is  not 
prohibited  from  following  light  occupations,  provided  his  earnings 
do  not  rise  beyond  the  pension  limit. 

The  National  Insurance  Act — again  following  friendly  society 
usage — has  adopted  terms  of  definition  which  will  not  bind  too 
fast  the  hands  of  those  who  will  administer  the  disablement 
benefit.  This  benefit  may  be  claimed  by  persons  who,  after 
having  for  twenty-six  weeks  received  sickness  benefit  “wdiilst 
rendered  incapable  of  work  by  some  specific  disease  or  by  bodily 
or  mental  disablement,”  continue  so  incapable  of  work  owing  to 
the  same  cause.  Theoretically  the  definition  seems  to  limit  this 
boon  somew’hat  arbitrarily ;  but  in  practice  it  will  no  doubt  be 
found  that  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense,  w’hich  has  hitherto 
enabled  the  friendly  societies  to  w^ork  efficiently  under  the  same 
rule,  will  prevent  undue  laxity  on  the  one  hand  and  undue 
harshness  on  the  other. 

No  space  remains  for  a  comparison  of  the  provisions  dealing 
with  excessive  and  occupational  sickness,  and  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  medical  benefit.  As  to  tbe  former,  the  National  In¬ 
surance  Act  lays  down  new'  and  beneficent  lines  of  experiment  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  home  to  negligent  sanitary  authorities  and 
employers  pecuniary  responsibility  for  inexcusable  indifference  to 
the  health  of  the  working  classes.  The  German  Sickness  In¬ 
surance  Law  now  for  the  first  time  proposes  to  penalise  employers 
individually  for  a  like  fault,  but  it  still  disregards  excessive 
sickness  due  to  the  ill-administration  or  non-administration  of 
the  public  health  law's.  On  the  subject  of  medical  benefit  it  is 
only  possible  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  safeguards  inserted  in  the 
National  Insurance  Act  in  the  interest  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  of  an  efficient  medical  service,  will  be  found  in  the  sickness 
insurance  legislation  of  Germany. 

It  would  be  as  irrelevant  as  it  would  be  futile  to  base  upon  the 
foregoing  comparisons  any  invidious  conclusion  as  to  the  absolute 
superiority  of  one  system  of  insurance  over  the  other.  In  com¬ 
paring  the  institutions  of  different  countries,  allowance  must  be 
made  at  every  turn  for  national  traditions,  varying  social  usages, 
and  distinctive  points  of  view,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  the 
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legislation  which  suits  the  conditions  and  needs  of  one  country 
will  serve  elsewhere  with  equal  success.  For  the  National  In- 
surance  Act  it  may  fairly  be  claimed,  however,  that  it  meets  in 
a  spirit  of  marked  accommodation  and  liberality  the  situation 
created  and  the  expectations  justified  by  the  existence  of  a  magni¬ 
ficent  body  of  voluntary  agencies  which  have  for  generations 
enrolled  the  flower  of  the  working  classes  in  a  united  and 
victorious  endeavour  to  combat  disease  and  want,  to  encourage 
habits  of  prudence  and  thrift,  and  to  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  that  healthy  family  life  which  is  the  first  condition  of  national 
vigour  and  efficiency.  Far  from  harassing  or  weakening  the 
provident  societies  now  on  the  ground,  the  Act  will  give  to  each 
one  a  new  start  on  conditions  more  favourable  to  numerical  ex¬ 
pansion,  financial  security,  and  the  liberal  treatment  of  its 
members  than  have  ever  existed  before. 

William  Harbdtt  Dawson. 
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The  details  of  a  prolonged  divorce  case  costing  thousands  of 
pounds  were  not  long  ago  spread  broadcast  throughout  England, 
and  the  petitioner  was  granted  his  decree  nisi.  Public  memory 
is  short,  but  some  may  be  reminded  of  an  even  more  costly 
and  conspicuous  trial  less  than  five  years  ago,  in  which  no 
expense  was  spared  on  either  side.  As  usual,  private  espionage 
played  its  part,  and  all  the  well-known  features  were  reproduced. 
Servants  gave  their  evidence ;  petitioner,  respondent,  and  co¬ 
respondent  were  examined  on  the  intimate  and  unedifying  details 
of  their  private  lives,  there  was  a  “secret”  and  very  foolish  code 
of  correspondence,  and  cross-examination  as  to  double  meanings 
in  the  various  letters.  In  the  end,  after  a  hearing  which,  with 
intervals,  had  lasted  over  a  month,  the  jury  found  the  charges 
made  on  both  sides  were  unfounded,  and  petitioner  and  respondent 
remained  husband  and  w-ife,  with  the  legal  duty  of  living  to¬ 
gether  as  such.  And  the  law  had  so  far  helped  this  duty  that, 
if  they  had  attempted  to  follow  it  and  started  an  entirely  fresh 
establishment,  they  could  hardly  have  obtained  an  intelligent 
English  servant  who  did  not  know  beforehand  all  their  faults, 
frailties,  weaknesses,  and  quarrels. 

Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  that,  not  being  superhuman,  they 
did  not  attempt  to  resume  a  home-life  so  desecrated  and  exposed. 
What  actually  happened  could  easily  have  been  prophesied. 
They  lived  apart,  and  the  husband  presently  set  spies  to  w'ork 
again.  The  wife,  knowing  this,  and  wearied  and  tormented  with 
her  ordeal,  wrote  to  him  giving  him  the  material  on  which  he 
based  a  second  petition,  which  she  did  not  defend.  As  a  matter 
of  interest,  the  first  and  unsuccessful  petition  occupied  twenty- 
eight  columns  of  The  Times  (a  paper  which  might  give  less  space 
than  others  to  divorce  cases  involving  no  questions  of  principle), 
and  the  second  petition  less  than  half  a  column. 

Again,  some  years  earlier,  a  wife  soon  after  marriage  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  against  her  husband,  alleging  a  criminal  offence 
against  him  which,  if  substantiated,  would  have  made  him  an 
outcast  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Press  rang  with  the  accusa¬ 
tion  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  based.  But  this  petition 
also  was  dismissed,  and  the  parties  retained  their  status  with  its 
duties.  Had  this  couple  also  attempted  the  impossible,  and  tried 
to  live  together  once  more,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
man  who  had  read  the  evidence  could  thereafter  have  associated 
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on  familiar  terms  with  the  husband  under  the  eyes  of  the  wife 
knowing  the  inferences  she  had  placed  on  a  previous  friendship. 
But  here  again  the  inevitable  happened ;  on  this  occasion  it  was 
the  husband  who  broke  under  the  strain,  and  after  a  facile,  and, 
of  course,  wholly  void  divorce  in  America,  went  through  a  form  of 
marriage  with  another  w^oman.  Then,  after  years  of  misery,  there 
was  the  sequel  of  a  valid  divorce  on  the  wife’s  petition. 

In  contrast  to  the  above,  students  of  the  Law  Reports  will  find 

periodically  cases  headed  “in  re  a  Debtor,  No - ,  of  19 - 

Each  of  these  elucidates  some  point  important  in  bankruptcy  law, 
but  no  clue  is  given  to  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  in  difficulty. 
And  in  this  way  a  man  who  successfully  appeals  against  a 
bankruptcy  petition  can  continue  trading  without  his  credit  being 
impaired  even  by  the  suspicion  of  its  presentment. 

Perhaps  no  comment  could  do  justice  to  these  bald  facts  as  to 
our  legal  treatment  of  the  sanctity  of  family  life  and  of  business 
credit ;  the  only  parallel  is  that  other  feature  of  English  law— 
that  whereas  confidences  between  a  solicitor  and  client  about 
title-d6eds  are  “privileged,”  and  therefore  sacred  in  a  law  court, 
those  between  doctor  and  patient,  or  even  priest  and  penitent, 
have  no  protection  at  all.  But  for  those  who  believe  that  family 
life  is  at  least  as  sacred  and  worthy  of  preservation  as  business 
credit,  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the  public  reporting  of 
divorce  cases  may  be  commended  as  a  matter  for  their  serious 
attention ;  and  if  they  find  that  the  evils  of  it  far  outweigh  the 
good,  they  should  combine  in  a  determined  attempt  to  reform 
the  present  system. 

Probably  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  unfettered  reporting 
of  divorce  cases  have  been  far  more  wudely  circulated  than  those 
against  it.  For  self-respecting  editors  and  proprietors  of  news¬ 
papers  naturally  seek  to  justify  their  practice,  perhaps  none  the 
less  so  w’hen  in  their  own  hearts  they  do  not  like  it,  and  would, 
if  business  conditions  permitted,  change  it  entirely.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  a  remonstrance  from  a  reader  at  a  more  nauseous  case 
than  usual  is  printed  ;  but  even  then  there  is  usually  a  reply  in 
a  courteous  footnote  or  leading  article,  for,  as  regards  his  own 
practice,  an  editor  will  naturally  give  himself  the  last  word.  And 
thus  the  divorce-court  reports  are  accepted  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
news  of  the  day,  a  sauce  or  relish  made  out  of  disagreeable 
materials,  it  is  true,  but  sufficiently  piquant  for  consumption. 

For  there  is  obviously  a  demand  for  such  reports ;  but  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  this  affords  no  reason  worth  refuting  for 
their  existence.  For  there  is  likewise  a  demand  for  cock-fights, 
bull-fights,  indecent  pictures,  lotteries,  and  many  other  un¬ 
desirable  things  which  the  law  prohibits;  indeed,  the  mere 
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possibility  that  a  black  man  and  white  man  might  severely  bruise 
each  other  in  public  so  shocked  many  worthy  people  that  a  glove- 
fight  between  the  two  was  stopped  by  the  threat  of  legal  proceed¬ 
ings.  Therefore,  if  it  is  wrong  to  make  a  show  of  two  men 
inflicting  on  each  other  temporary  physical  injuries,  something 
more  than  the  mere  demand  will  be  needed  to  justify  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  prolonged  mental  tortures  in  the  divorce  court  inflicted  at 
the  instance  of  one  spouse  on  the  other,  tortures  which,  as  often  as 
not,  inflict  irreparable  and  life-long  injury. 

The  usual  arguments  worth  a  reply  can  be  stated  simply.  The 
first  and  most  important  is  that,  from  the  long  and  bitter  experi¬ 
ences  of  our  forefathers,  we  have  learnt  that  to  obtain  justice 
the  principle  of  the  open  court  is  necessary  ;  and  it  is  then  assumed 
that  the  open  court  involves  the  presence  of  the  reporter,  un¬ 
fettered  by  any  artificial  censorship  other  than  the  ordinary  laws 
of  decency  to  which  all  written  matter  must  conform.  Again, 
it  is  argued  that  proceedings  in  the  divorce  court  especially  merit 
publicity,  because  fear  of  public  disgrace  must  operate  as  a  terror 
to  would-be  wrongdoers,  and  prevent  them  carrying  out  their 
intentions.  This  is  the  familiar  “pillory”  argument.  Finally, 
it  is  said  that  publicity  is  a  great  safeguard  against  collusion.  A 
decree  nisi  is  granted,  those  concerned  read  the  account  of  the 
proceedings,  and,  realising  that  the  w^hole  truth  has  not  been  told, 
write  to  the  King’s  Proctor;  the  matter  is  then  sifted  anew, 
perhaps  the  decree  nisi  is  rescinded,  and  justice  is  done — 
assuming,  of  course,  that  it  is  always  just  to  hold  the  parties  to 
fetters  to  sever  which  they  are  both  ready  to  enter  into  an  illegal 
conspiracy  and  one  at  least  to  commit  perjury. 

If  the  facts  are  really  examined,  the  last  argument  breaks  down 
hopelessly.  For  what  happens  in  practice?  Simply  that  the 
harder  and  the  bitterer  the  fight,  the  more  space  the  newspapers 
give  to  it.  In  these  instances,  collusion  is  out  of  the  question. 
Ordinarily,  nine  divorce  cases  out  of  ten  are  practically  unre¬ 
ported.  Save  where  the  persons  concerned  are  prominent,  an 
undefended  case  is  seldom  printed ;  and  the  details  of  a  collusive 
case,  unless  the  parties  concerned  are  unusually  clumsy,  are  likely 
to  be  the  dullest  of  all.  There  will  be  the  formal  evidence  that 
the  respondent  stayed  in  an  hotel,  with  company  other  than  the 
petitioner;  this  will  not  be  disputed,  and,  if  it  is  a  wife’s  divorce, 
there  will  follow  the  evidence  of  the  other  statutory  offence, 
usually  desertion.  In  the  cases  where  decrees  nisi  are  rescinded, 
it  will  mostly  be  found  that  the  new  evidence  comes  from  people 
who,  from  their  acquaintance  with  the  parties,  would  know  of  the 
divorce  without  Press  reports ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  such  parties 
are  often  in  a  comparatively  humble  station  (not  the  humblest, 
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for  whom  the  divorce  court  is  well-nigh  inaccessible)  and  lack 
the  patience  and  intellect  sufficient  to  achieve  a  purpose  which 
as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  shows  clearly  in  Tono-Bungay ,  is  very  easily 
accomplished. 

If,  indeed,  the  Press  were  mainly  anxious  to  help  justice  in 
preventing  collusion,  the  whole  practice  of  divorce  court  report¬ 
ing  would  be  changed.  Instead  of  a  column  of  three  or  four 
cases,  or  perhaps  one  only,  the  full  names  and  addresses  of  the 
parties  in  every  case  would  be  published,  or,  if  there  w’ere  not 
space  for  this,  the  defended  cases  would  be  omitted.  Probably, 
too,  it  would  be  helpful  to  publish  the  dates  and  places  of  the 
alleged  offences,  space  being  saved  by  withholding  other  details. 
Until  this  is  done,  no  one  can  honestly  argue  that  the  public 
accounts  are  of  any  real  value  in  preventing  collusion,  and  those 
who  bring  forward  this  plea  in  defence  of  the  present  usage  will 
only  merit  suspicion  of  their  sincerity. 

As  regards  the  pillory,  the  virtue  solely  born  of  the  fear  of 
publicity  cannot  be  very  heroic  stuff ;  but  putting  this  aside,  the 
best  answer  to  this  argument  is  that  the  persons  who  most  deserve 
punishment  are  the  least  affected  by  this  form  of  it.  Thus,  one 
man,  who  enjoyed  a  life-interest  in  a  millionaire’s  estate,  made 
four  appearances  as  respondent  or  co-respondent  in  the  divorce 
court,  in  each  of  which  his  offences  were  either  proved  or 
admitted.  A  rhinoceros  might  just  as  w'ell  have  been  put  in  the 
pillory  as  this  man.  And  the  records  prove  that  even  those 
bearing  noble  names  have  cheerfully  taken  their  risk  of  smirching 
them  in  this  way.  Incidentally,  those  who  fear  Socialism  or 
Syndicalism  may  wdth  profit  direct  their  attention  to  the  divorce 
reports,  for  their  tendency  is  to  give  wholly  undue  prominence  to 
the  misconduct  of  rich  and  idle  persons,  and  to  point  the  obvious 
moral  of  irresponsible  wealth  and  idleness  which  has  been  put 
most  tersely  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  pillory  argument  can  be  met  in  the 
same  way  as  that  as  to  collusion.  Those  who  really  think  vice 
ought  to  be  punished  by  exposure  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  a 
long  report  of  one  case,  and  others  ignored ;  but  every  guilty 
respondent  and  co-respondent  should  suffer  equally,  and  not 
merely  a  selected  few  because  their  particular  cases  may  be 
regarded  as  diverting  or  are  hardly  fought. 

If  the  present  practice  cannot  be  defended  as  preventing 
collusion  or  punishing  sin  by  publicity,  there  remains  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  open  court;  and  in  England,  where  we  have  our 
record  of  the  “Star  Chamber,”  this  must  be  properly  faced. 

It  must  first  be  emphasised — a  point  often  forgotten — that  the 
court  is  open,  not,  like  a  circus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience, 
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but  solely  for  that  of  the  litigants,  prosecutors,  and  prisoners. 
Indirectly  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  only  because  each 
individual  may  become  involved  in  legal  proceedings;  the  court 
is  thrown  open  to  ensure  a  fair  trial  and  to  prevent  suitors  being 
oppressed,  but  no  person  has  an  inherent  right  to  be  present  at 
a  trial  in  which  he  is  not  directly  concerned.  For  if  the  interests 
of  justice  or  decency  require  it — a  matter  solely  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  judge — any  court  can  sit  in  earner  A.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  a  doubt  whether  the  divorce  court  could  do  so,  but 
this  has  now  been  swept  away,  and  the  late  Lord  St.  Helier  sat 
in  camerd  on  a  few  occasions  when  the  evidence  was  more  than 
usually  revolting. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  principle  of  the  open 
court  was  established  long  before  the  rights  of  newspapers  or 
their  readers  were  deemed  of  any  importance  at  all.  Thus  no 
ancient  prescription  can  be  pleaded.  But  before  exhausting  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  present  system ,  that  as  to  the  virtues 
of  the  divorce  court  reporters  may  be  noticed.  It  is  perhaps 
rather  an  excuse  than  a  reason,  but  it  is  urged  that  they  do  their 
work  as  decently  as  is  possible  consistently  wdth  its  nature,  and 
that,  as  officers  of  the  pillory,  they  are  incorruptible,  regarding 
neither  bribes  nor  entreaties. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  this  may  be  admitted  ;  but  to  what 
does  it  amount?  The  stories  they  have  to  tell  are  those  of 
adultery.  These  they  relate  under  certain  conventions — they  have 
so  debased  the  use  of  the  word  “intimacy”  that  many  people 
may  think  the  older  and  more  honest  term  preferable — but 
garbage  is  not  the  less  unwholesome  because  it  is  dished  up  with 
an  illusive  sauce,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  reports  remains 
unaltered,  whatever  language  is  used  to  convey  them.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  ancient  plea  that  the  Bible  and  the  w'ritings  of 
every  great  author  contain  episodes  such  as  are  related  in  these 
reports.  This  is  true,  but  in  literature  unlawful  passion  takes  its 
own  place,  and  the  great  writer  shows  its  relation  to  life.  In 
the  divorce  court  it  stands  alone,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  the  subsequent  constancy  or  repentance  wffiich  may 
redeem  a  sin  of  passion  does  not  appear.  For  what  chance  would 
even  George  Meredith  have  had,  if  all  he  had  been  allowed  to  tell 
in  one  of  his  most  famous  stories  w’as  the  evidence  on  which 
Lord  Ormont  might  have  procured  a  decree  nisi  against  his 
Aminta?  And  yet  material  of  this  kind  is  all  that  is  available 
for  a  divorce  court  re]X)rter,  and  the  plea  is  raised  that  the  result 
of  his  dealing  with  it  must  be  protected  on  literary  grounds. 

And  if  the  reporter  will  not  suppress  a  name  for  a  bribe,  he 
must  have  regard  for  public  interest,  and  here  again  the  result 
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is  that  the  chance  of  publicity  largely  depends  on  the  question 
whether  a  particular  case  is  defended  and  whether  it  has  any 
features  which  may  take  the  fancy  of  the  public.  In  fact,  the 
whole  case  for  publishing  names  was  recently  given  away  by 
the  Press  in  one  of  the  actions  before  mentioned,  when  a  young 
lady  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  accused  of  misconduct  with  the 
petitioner,  was  by  consent  denoted  as  “Miss  A.”  in  all  the 
reports,  though  this  was  not  even  the  initial  of  her  surname. 
The  w'holly  laudable  reason  for  this  conspiracy  was  to  preserve 
the  girl’s  name  and  reputation,  and  in  the  end  the  jury  found 
her  innocent.  But  why  should  the  reputation  of  a  married  woman 
be  less  sacred  than  that  of  a  girl  ?  Our  presumption — that  of  a 
fair-minded  people — is  that  any  person  accused  of  an  offence,  and 
denying  it,  is  innocent  until  found  guilty;  and  in  the  case  of 
“Miss  A.”  the  Press  recognised  and  acted  upon  the  plain  truth 
that  the  mere  fact  of  an  accusation  of  this  offence  made  in  the 
divorce  court  casts  a  slur  on  the  accused.  This  being  so,  the 
arguments  leading  to  the  concealment  of  the  real  name  of 
“Miss  A.”  lead  logically  to  a  similar  protection  of  all  women 
accused  of  infidelity,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  all  men  also. 

Having  dealt  with  the  points  in  favour  of  reporting  divorces, 
the  overwhelming  arguments  against  it  must  next  receive  atten¬ 
tion.  They  can  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (1)  those  touching 
the  interests  of  the  parties ;  (21  those  affecting  the  public. 

Dealing  with  the  parties,  one  argument  can  hardly  be  refuted. 
It  is  the  avowed  policy  of  the  law  (however  far  the  practice  may 
have  erred  from  it  in  enforcing  separations,  and  rendering  resti¬ 
tution  decrees  farcical)  to  keep  married  couples  together  so  long 
as  the  marriage  lasts,  and  of  all  devices  to  thwart  this  policy 
and  render  an  estrangement  permanent,  the  publication  of  a 
divorce  report  may  be  considered  the  most  effective.  Por  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  even  when  the  petition  succeeds,  the 
marriage,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  lasts  for  six  months  after  the 
decree  nisi,  and  it  is  possible,  and  even  desirable,  that  the  parties 
should,  at  the  last  hour,  be  reconciled.  In  cases  w'here  the 
petition  fails,  the  publication  of  the  trial  is  deplorable.  And 
since  no  one  can  possibly  know  for  certain  whether  the  marriage 
is  to  be  dissolved  until  the  decree  absolute  is  published,  it  follows 
that  until  that  moment,  and  considering  the  interests  of  the 
parties  only,  nothing  whatever  should  be  published,  and  nothing 
even  then  if  a  petition  is  dismissed. 

Were  this  one  reform  established,  there  would  probably  be  no 
need  to  consider  the  next  point — the  demoralisation  caused  by 
these  reports.  For  the  staleness  of  a  six-months’  old  case, 
however  enticingly  served  up.  wmuld  inevitably  rob  it  of  savour. 
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and  if  the  privilege  of  the  immediate  report  were  withdrawn, 
newspapers  would  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  resurrect 
details,  w^hich,  if  new,  it  might  pay  them  to  print. 

Probably,  in  fact,  the  Press  would' then  bc'  content  to  perform 
a  function  of  real  utility — the  bare  publication  of  decrees  dis¬ 
solving  marriages,  just  as  receiving  orders  in  bankruptcy  are 
published.  And  in  interim  reports  for  lawyers,  “in  re  a 
Debtor”  might  be  paralleled  by  a  similarly  ambiguous  title,  as 
“Primus  v.  secundam  and  tertium,”  with  the  like  pains  to  conceal 
identity.  In  the  publication  of  decrees  absolute,  the  full  names 
and  addresses  of  petitioner  and  respondent  should  appear,  and 
the  guilty  co-respondent  could  be  placed  without  injustice  in  his 
pillory  if  it  were  desired.  This  wmnld  also  be  a  safeguard  against 
the  divorce  court  being  used  as  an  instrument  of  blackmail,  for 
the  blackmailer  dislikes  a  trial  almost  as  much  as  his  victim, 
and  reckons  on  the  latter  paying  up  rather  than  face  it.  If 
publicity  came  months  after  the  trial,  instead  of  at  the  time,  the 
victim  would  probably  face  it,  and,  in  doing  so,  expose  the  lives 
of  the  petitioner  and  respondent,  wuth  the  result  that  the  case 
would  be  dismissed  and  consequently  unreported. 

As  to  whether  the  reports  of  divorce  cases  have  a  corrupting 
tendency  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion  founded  on  the  observed 
effects.  On  this  point  perhaps  the  wTiter  may  record  a  personal 
experience.  He  w'as  at  a  public  school  when  two  very  famous 
divorce  cases  were  tried,  one  of  which  ruined  a  statesman’s 
career,  and  the  other  involved  a  member  of  a  leading  family.  In 
both  cases  the  details  were  rather  worse  than  usual,  and  he  well 
remembers,  when  some  of  the  younger  boys  did  not  understand 
tbe  allusions,  the  elders  explained  them.  Also  a  song  was  made 
about  one  of  the  cases.  Comment  is  perhaps  needless,  but  it 
should  be  added  that  his  house  was  no  worse  than  other  houses 
in  the  school,  nor  w'as  the  school  worse  than  other  schools.  In 
fact,  four  or  five  of  the  writer’s  contemporaries  in  that  house  are 
or  have  been  respected  members  of  Parliament.  Of  course,  the 
masters  told  the  boys  not  to  read  the  reports,  and,  equally  of 
course,  the  prohibition  was  futile  so  long  as  the  reports  were 
accessible.  For  probably  no  Satire  of  Horace  is  so  carefully 
construed  as  that  which  is  omitted  from  the  curriculum. 

Perhaps  some  people  may  still  deem  the  opinion  of  Queen 
Victoria,  as  wmrthy  of  attention.  Here  it  is,  expressed  in  her  own 
vigorous  language  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell 
(Lcffrr.^,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  378) 


“The  Queen  wishes  to  ask  the  Lord  Chancellor  whether  no  steps  can  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  present  publicity  of  the  proceedings  before  the  new 
Divorce  Court.  These  cases,  which  must  necessarily  increase  when  the 
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new  law  becomes  more  and  more  known,  fill  now  almost  daily  a  large 
portion  of  the  newspapers,  and  are  of  so  scandalous  a  character  that  it  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  a  paper  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  a  young  lady 
or  boy.  None  of  the  worst  French  novels  from  which  careful  parents 
would  try  to  protect  their  children  can  be  as  bad  as  w’hat  is  daily  brought 
and  laid  upon  the  breakfast-table  of  every  educated  family  in  England 
and  the  effect  must  be  most  pernicious  to  the  public  morals  of  the  country." 

Thus  Queen  Victoria ;  and  it  need  only  be  added  that  news¬ 
papers  are  now  cheaper  and  circulate  more  widely,  while  divorce 
cases  remain  as  before.  Lord  Campbell  replied  to  the  Queen 
that,  having  in  the  last  session  introduced  a  measure  to  give 
effect  to  her  wish,  and  having  been  defeated,  he  was  helpless  to 
prevent  the  evil.  In  fact,  the  clause  to  which  Lord  Campbell 
referred,  giving  a  judge  a  discretion  to  prevent  publication, 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Commons, 
certain  Radicals  being  of  opinion  for  some  mysterious  reason  that 
the  judges  would  use  it  merely  to  shelter  the  rich  and  highly- 
placed. 

Since  it  w'as  moved  in  the  House  of  Tjords  by  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Campbell,  and  in  the  Commons  by  Sir  R.  Bethell,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury,  the  case  against  the  reports  is 
not  destitute  of  legal  authority  ;  but  an  apposite  dictum  of  another 
judge,  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  may  be  quoted  in  addition.  In 
dealing  with  a  case  of  indecent  publication,  he  said,  “We  are 
bound,  for  the  purpose  of  justice,  to  hear  evidence  in  the  course 
of  judicial  proceedings,  the  publication  of  w^hich,  at  any  distant 
period  of  time,  or  at  any  time  afterwards,  may  have  the  effect, 
of  an  utter  subversion  of  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  people. 
The  first  time  I  had  occasion  to  consider  this  subject  was  in  the 
case  of  some  trials  for  adultery.  It  very  often  happens  that  for 
the  purposes  of  justice  our  ears  may  be  shocked  with  extremely 
offensive  and  indelicate  evidence.  But  though  we  are  bound  in 
a  court  of  justice  to  hear  it.  other  persons  are  not  at  liberty 
afterwards  to  circulate  it  at  the  risk  of  those  effects  which,  in 
the  minds  of  the  young  and  unwary,  such  evidence  may  be 
calculated  to  produce.”  This,  of  course,  was  uttered  long  before 
the  divorce  court  existed  ;  but  if  it  w'as  true  at  the  time,  the 
creation  of  the  divorce  court  has  not  made  it  false. 

One  more  plea  may  be  added.  We  are  a  people  with  some 
claims  to  chivalry,  and  to  gloat  over  the  tortures  of  a  desperate 
woman  defending  her  honour  under  cross-examination,  whether 
she  is  guilty  or  not.  is  unwmrthy  of  us.  Pity  for  both — the 
petitioner  w'ho,  as  a  last  resource,  seeks  the  remedy  of  divorce 
for  an  intolerable  w’rong,  and  the  wretched  man  or  woman  who 
has  sinned  and  receives  even  deserving  punishment  should  be 
the  dominant  feeling,  and  pity  would  dictate  that,  consistently 
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with  justice,  the  sordid  story  should  have  as  little  prominence  as 
possible. 

If  the  above  arguments  show  that  the  present  system  of  divorce 
reporting  is  not  necessary  in  the  interests  of  justice,  and  is  not 
a  vested  right  in  the  readers  of  newspapers,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
may  on  occasion  entirely  defeat  the  law’s  policy  and  always  has 
a  demoralising  tendency,  it  remains  to  examine  the  machinery 
of  reform. 

As  a  paradox,  the  reformer  who  believes  in  legislation  as  a 
remedy  may  bo  met  by  the  objection  that  judges  may  already 
possess  the  powers  he  would  confer  on  them.  For  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Judge  of  the  Divorce  Court  suddenly  decided  in  their 
discretion  to  reverse  the  present  practice,  and  to  hear  all  cases 
involving  adultery  in  camera,  as  they  now  hear  cases  where  the 
details  are  unusually  gross,  they  would  be  wdthin  their  strict  rights. 
Possibly  an  appeal  would  lie  from  a  particular  decision,  and  the 
Court  of  Appeal  could  direct  the  divorce  judges  to  resume  the 
former  practice  ;  but  even  so,  it  is  a  matter  within  the  competence 
of  the  judiciary  unfettered  by  Parliament. 

Theory  and  practice,  however,  are  often  very  different;  and 
certainly  no  individual  judge  could  change  the  practice  of  over 
fifty  years,  probably  in  the  face  of  the  bitter  hostility  of  the 
Press.  And,  indeed,  there  are  many  people  who,  w’hile  gladly 
seeing  the  disappearance  of  the  reports,  w'ould  much  dislike  a 
divorce  court  permanently  sitting  in  camerd. 

This  leads  to  the  alternative  suggestion  whether  there  can  be 
any  half-way  bouse  between  hearings  in  camerd  and  the  un¬ 
fettered  liberty  of  the  Press.  That  there  are  obvious  difficulties 
no  one  will  deny;  but  that  one  legislature,  at  least,  does  not 
deem  the  problem  impossible,  can  be  proved  by  quoting  the  law 
of  Xew  Zealand.  It  runs  fConsolidated  Statutes,  No.  50, 
Section  65),  “The  court  may,  on  the  application  of  either  the 
petitioner  or  the  respondent,  or  at  its  discretion,  if  it  thinks  it 
proper  in  the  interest  of  public  morals,  hear  or  try  any  such  [i.e. 
divorce]  suit  or  proceeding  in  chambers,  and  may  at  all  times,  in 
any  suit  or  proceeding,  whether  heard  or  tried  in  chambers  or  in 
open  court,  make  an  order  forbidding  the  publication  of  any  report 
or  account  of  the  evidence  or  other  proceedings  therein,  either  as 
to  the  whole  or  any  portion  thereof,  and  the  breach  of  any  such 
order,  or  any  colourable  or  attempted  evasion  thereof,  may  be 
dealt  with  as  contempt  of  court.” 

Here,  again,  ancient  precedents  may  be  quoted,  from  which 
it  will  appear  that  an  English  judge  may  have  a  similar  pow’er 
to  prohibit  reports  of  cases  in  open  court,  more  especially  until 
the  final  judgment  is  pronounced — which,  in  divorce  cases,  is 
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the  decree  absolute.  But  these  precedents  are  very  rusty,  and 
since  they  have  not  been  followed  for  nearly  a  century,  could 
hardly  be  invoked  now. 

If  they  could  not  be  used,  the  New  Zealand  model  might  be 
adapted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  whether  as  declaratory  of  the  old 
law  or  changing  it.  Perhaps  even  it  might  be  best  to  go  one  step 
further,  and  to  prohibit  absolutely  all  reports  save  those  of  which 
the  decree  absolute  has  formed  a  sequel,  and  then  only  in  respect 
of  charges  found  true,  and  not  counter-charges  dismissed.  On 
such  reports,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  place  any  censorship. 

But  by  far  the  best  method  of  reform,  if  possible,  would  be 
the  voluntary  and  concerted  action  of  newspaper  proprietors; 
and  it  is  possible  that  if  a  picked  dozen  of  men  could  be  brought 
together  and  infused  with  the  desire  for  it,  it  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  process  would  be  simple.  They  ’would  make  a 
concerted  agreement  as  to  their  own  papers ;  and  if  any  news¬ 
paper  proprietor,  whether  party  to  such  an  agreement  or  not. 
chose  to  continue  publishing  reports  of  adultery,  newsvendors 
and  agents  w’ould  be  given  the  choice  of  handling  the  papers 
containing  such  reports  or  those  without  them,  but  not  both. 
For  if  the  boycott  can,  as  now,  la’uTully  be  used  to  establish  an 
oppressive  monopoly,  it  ought  to  be  available  for  creating  a 
beneficent  one — the  monopoly  of  papers  with  clean  sheets. 
Apart  from  the  divorce  reports,  and  a  very  occasional  case  of 
breach  of  promise  or  seduction,  the  English  Press  is  the  purest 
in  the  world,  and,  with  such  reports  omitted,  any  issue  of  any 
reputable  daily  paper  might  fearlessly  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
our  children.  Whether  that  is  the  case  at  present,  let  Queen 
Victoria’s  letter  testify. 


Alfred  Fellows. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  OPERA. 

I. 


It  is  an  open  secret  that  should  Mr,  Hammerstein  shake  the 
dust  of  Kingsway  from  his  feet  and  retire  from  waging  war 
with  the  indifference  of  the  London  public  to  opera,  a  vast 
opera-house,  the  biggest  ever  built  in  these  islands,  will  be 
converted  to  the  base  uses  of  variety  entertainments.  The  London 
Opera  House  might  possibly  become  a  second  Palace  Theatre, 
unless  it  were  bought  by  a  syndicate  of  rich  men  interested 
in  British  opera.  Is  there  no  room  for  an  opera  season  at  cheaper 
prices  than  Co  vent  Garden?  Can  the  London  public  not  be 
educated  to  support  opera  as  the  provincial  public  supported  it 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  and  the  Moody- 
Manners  Company?  Under  certain  circumstances  I  believe 
opera  at  cheap  prices  would  be  supported,  only  there  is  no  profit 
in  cheap  prices  and  maybe  a  big  loss.  Opera  cannot  live  without 
a  subsidy,  or  a  subscription  which  is  practically  a  subsidy.  In 
no  country  but  ours  is  opera  expected  to  live  without  a  subsidy. 
Is  opera  as  an  art-form  worth  the  cost  of  this  artificial  feeding? 

Without  going  into  long  and  dull  aesthetic  arguments,  the 
question  of  opera  as  art  must  be  briefly  discussed,  because  it  is 
useless  to  plead  for  its  support  if  it  be  the  monster  of  artificiality 
which  many  satirical  writers  have  made  it  out  to  be.  The  plea 
of  artificiality  is  best  answered  not  by  long  aesthetic  arguments, 
but  by  a  few  practical  questions.  Do  Wagner’s  Ring,  Tristan, 
and  Die  Meister singer,  Charpentier’s  Louise,  Debussy’s  Pelleas 
et  Melisande,  Puccini’s  Madarna  Butterfly,  and  Bizet’s  Carmen 
make  only  an  effect  of  artificiality?  Is  not  the  drama  of 
each  of  these  works  moving  in  its  effect  of  reality?  We  have 
only  to  traffic  with  effects  in  art.  To  point  to  conventions  of 
each  art  as  evidence  of  essential  unreality  is  no  indictment  of 
them  as  modes  of  human  expression.  The  spoken  drama,  more 
real  in  many  ways  than  opera,  assumes  the  convention  of  the 
fourth  wall.  Are  we  to  condemn  it  because  that  convention  has 
to  be  assumed?  Possibly  opera  is  to  some  extent  limited  in  its 
appeal,  because  its  full  beauty  is  to  be  grasped  only  by  those  who 
have  a  sense  of  music.  It  need  not  be  a  cultivated  sense,  but 
those  whose  musical  appreciation  is  no  keener  than  Charles 
Lamb’s  cannot  be  expected  to  be  interested  in  opera.  Are  there 
many  people  who  have  so  little  sense  of  music?  I  doubt  it. 
Indeed,  to  have  no  sense  of  music  is  to  be  diseased.  I  have 
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always  noticed  that  at  musical  comedies  the  most  elaborate 
finales  and  the  sentimental  songs  which  have  some  drama  in 
them  are  always  rapturously  applauded,  and  we  know  that  the 
Promenade  Concerts  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  have  created  an 
audience  for  classical  and  serious  music.  Musicians  are  a 
priggish  sort  of  men,  and  because  the  practice  of  the  art  demands 
considerable  mental  and  physical  training,  they  have  made  a 
closed  art  of  music,  and  speak  patronisingly  of  popular  taste. 
No  doubt  a  knowledge  of  music  increases  one’s  appreciation  of 
it,  of  course — just  as  a  knowledge  of  literature  combined  with 
a  real  taste  for  it  discovers  beauties  which  are  hidden  from  those 
who  do  not  possess  that  knowledge  and  that  taste.  But  if  litera¬ 
ture  were  supported  only  by  those  who  have  special  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  its  appreciation,  it  would  not  be  the  power  it  is  in  the 
world.  Wagner  long  ago  realised  the  fact  that  his  operas  would 
be  a  dead  letter  if  they  appealed  only  to  the  class-musician,  and 
in  discussing  the  question  of  the  future  of  opera  in  London  we 
must  first  be  very  certain  that  there  is  a  public,  apart  from 
^  hionable  opera-goers  and  the  special  class  of  artistic  dilettanti 
•  li  ■'i  serious  musical  practitioneers  who  now'  support  opera  in 
1  (■:  on. 

:  answering  of  this  question  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 

;  -e  situation.  Experience,  I  shall  be  told,  has  proved  that 
there  is  not  a  general  taste  for  opera,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
sufficiently  general  to  make  opera  possible  as  a  paying  concern. 
Mr.  Thomas  Beecham  has  endeavoured  to  discover  the  answer  to 
this  question,  and  so  has  Mr.  Hammerstein.  Both  have  failed. 

I  submit,  how'ever,  that  neither  put  the  question  in  the  proper 
way,  and  will  later  give  my  reasons  for  this  assertion.  With 
some  knowledge  of  the  London  public  and  its  musical  taste,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  taste  for  opera  does  exist.  No  complete 
proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  my  faith  can  be  adduced,  it  is 
true,  but  there  are  several  points  which,  taken  together,  make 
out  a  fairly  strong  case.  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a 
dormant  taste  for  opera,  T  lay  stress  on  the  results  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Queen’s  Hall  Promenade  Concerts.  It  took  many 
seasons  to  convince  the  general  public  that  a  symphony  by 
Beethoven  or  Tschaikovsky  had  something  to  say  to  those  who 
had  no  special  knowdedge  of  music.  Then,  with  regard  to  opera, 
w'e  have  the  evidence  of  the  success  of  opera  in  the  provinces. 
I  am  not  referring  so  much  to  the  financial  success  of  these  pro¬ 
vincial  touring  companies,  for  of  that  side  of  operatic  enterprise 
I  know  but  little,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  performances  drew 
audiences  w'ho  w’ere  ready  to  pay  for  their  seats.  As  to  the 
popular  taste  for  music  in  combination  wdth  stage  performances. 
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we  have  some  evidence  in  the  gradual  rising  of  the  standard  of 
musical  comedy.  Finally,  the  assertion  that  the  attempt  to 
popularise  opera  has  been  tried  and  has  failed  is  open  to  criticism. 

II. 

Why  did  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham’s  season  of  opera  in  England 
fail?  The  question  can  be  answered  by  another  :  How  could 
he  expect  it  would  succeed?  The  expenses  were  enormous,  and 
the  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  not  complete.  Artists 
were  engaged  right  and  left,  and  many  of  them  had  had  no 
experience  on  the  opera'  stage.  The  season  began  without  a 
varied  repertoire  being  ready.  The  result  proved  many  things, 
and  not  the  least  valuable  of  these  was  that  there  is  plenty  of 
talent  for  operatic  singing  among  English  artists.  Mr. 
Hammerstein  has  quite  misjudged  the  London  public.  He  has 
attempted  to  imitate  the  procedure  of  Covent  Garden  without 
having  the  material  to  hand.  Such  old  operas  as  La  Favorita, 
La  Sonnamhula,  11  Trovatore,  Lucia  di  Lammerrnoor,  and  so 
forth  are  only  tolerable  if  the  singers  are  out  of  the  common. 
Mr.  Hammerstein  tried  to  make  swans  of  all  his  geese,  but  the 
public  would  not  see  his  artists  through  the  rose-coloured  glasses 
of  his  optimistic  enthusiasm.  His  repertoire  was  not  w^ell  con¬ 
sidered,  for  there  was  no  policy  in  his  production,  if  we  except 
a  tendency  to  confine  the  repertoire  to  operas  of  a  light  type, 
for  which  the  London  Opera  House  is  not  really  suited, 
^lassenet’s  Don  Quichote  had  a  certain  interest,  but  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Holbrook’s  The  Children  of  Don  was  a  mistake, 
and  has  retarded  the  progress  of  British  opera.  The  London 
Opera  House  has  sounded  no  new  note  of  opera,  and  for  the  best 
part  of  the  season  the  prices  were  prohibitive.  Neither  Mr. 
Beccham  nor  Mr.  Hammerstein  have  answered  the  question  of 
whether  popular  opera,  i.e.,  opera  at  theatre  prices,  is  wanted 
in  London.  Both  the  Carl  Rosa  and  Moody-Manners  Com¬ 
panies  have  given  several  seasons  in  London,  and  if  these  visits 
were  not  successful  financially  they  at  least  proved  that  there  is 
a  public  for  cheap  opera.  Mr.  Beecham’s  seasons  were  fairly 
successful  in  that  sense,  and  Mr.  Hammerstein  did  much  better 
at  the  cheap  prices  than  when  he  charged  a  guinea  for  a  stall  and 
the  rest  of  the  seats  in  proportion. 

The  outlook  for  opera  in  London  is  not  perhaps  encouraging, 
but  it  is  not  hopeless.  No  operatic  enterprise  except  that  of 
Covent  Garden  has  been  properly  prepared  or  well  managed. 
Covent  Garden  has  practically  a  subsidy  in  its  subscription  list. 
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Even  so,  great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  give  the  subscribers  and 
the  public  what  they  want.  The  directors  of  the  syndicate  have 
had  long  experience  of  their  public,  and  they  do  not  make  manv 
mistakes.  They  have  built  up  their  business  at  Covent  Garden  with 
such  care  that  their  position  is  unassailable.  For  one  thing,  they 
have  contracts  with  all  the  best  singers  on  the  opera  stage,  and  they 
hold  the  exclusive  summer  rights  in  all  the  most  popular  operas 
of  the  day,  from  Carmen  to  Madama  Butterfly.  No  scheme  of 
opera  that  comes  into  competition  with  Covent  Garden  can  hope 
to  succeed  in  London.  That  fact  is  indisputable.  The  ground 
is  therefore  cleared  to  some  extent.  A  popular  opera-house  must 
give  its  performances  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring, 
opening  about  the  middle  or  end  of  October  and  ending  soon 
after  Easter.  The  performances  should  be  given  in  English  as 
far  as  possible,  but  there  need  be  no  hard-and-fast  rule  about 
this,  for  many  operas — Debussy’s  PelUas  et  Melisande,  for 
instance — wmuld  be  quite  marred  if  sung  in  an  English  transla¬ 
tion.  The  repertoire  should  be  framed  with  the  idea  of  attract¬ 
ing  both  the  special  public  that  worships  Wagner,  Strauss,  and 
the  moderns,  and  those  who  demand  melodious  light  music. 
Works  which  are  only  revived  at  Covent  Garden  for  the  sake  of 
the  singers  should  have  no  place  in  the  repertory  opera-house. 
The  managers  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  high  prices  of  “star” 
singers,  and  without  them  the  old  operas  are  dead.  Special 
performances  at  special  prices  of  such  difficult  works  as  Strauss’s 
Elektra  and  BosencavaJier  and  Wagner’s  Bing  would  attract  a 
special  public.  As  far  as  possible,  the  new  opera-house  should 
make  the  production  of  novelties  one  of  its  aims,  although  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  present  London  operatic  public  does 
not  besiege  the  box-office  when  novelties  are  produced.  For  the 
sake  of  maintaining  artistic  interest  and  credit,  however,  great 
efforts  should  be  made  to  mount  new  operas,  especially  by  British 
composers.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  most 
interesting  repertoire.  The  real  difficulties  would  lie  in  quite 
other  directions,  and  they  are  difficulties  which  must  be  faced. 


III. 

I  may  briefly  pass  over  the  financial  difficulty,  because  it  may 
be  said  at  once  that  no  Repertory  Opera  House  on  artistic  lines 
can  be  carried  on  as  a  commercial  undertaking.  If  financial 
support  from  rich  men  interested  in  music  is  not  forthcoming 
there  can  be  no  Repertory  Opera  House,  and  any  discussion 
which  is  not  based  on  that  possibility  is  a  waste  of  energy.  By 
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careful  management  popular  opera  might  be  made  to  pay  its  way 
in  London,  and  there  might  even  be  a  profit,  but  it  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  all  artistic  distinction.  Novelties  could  not  be 
produced  and  the  repertoire  wnuld  be  limited  to  such  works  as 
are  certain  to  attract  the  public.  Salaries  would  be  cut  down 
to  such  a  figure  that  only  worn-out  and  very  immature  artists 
could  be  engaged ;  the  orchestra  would  be  indifferent  and  the 
conductors  mediocre.  Operas  would  be  poorly  mounted  and 
insignificantly  rehearsed.  Indeed,  these  ills  of  a  poverty-stricken 
opera  house  would  make  the  undertaking  quite  valueless  from 
the  artistic  standpoint.  Everything  is  so  well  done  in  the 
London  theatrical  world  that  opera,  if  it  is  to  be  popular,  must 
not  be  starved.  Happily,  I  believe  on  good  grounds  that  there 
are  rich  men  who  would  come  forward  to  help  a  practical  scheme. 
The  possibility  of  a  Repertory  Opera  House  is  therefore  removed 
from  the  arid  realm  of  academic  discussion. 

Supposing,  however,  that  a  large  sum  had  been  promised,  there 
would  still  remain  grave  difficulties  to  overcome.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  theatre  itself.  I  can  think  of  no  theatre 
actually  in  the  market  which  would  be  suitable  for  an  opera 
house,  and  even  if  we  could  choose  one  from  among  those  theatres 
which  are  not  in  the  market,  we  should  find  our  choice  limited. 
Drury  Lane  or  the  Lyceum  would  do  well  enough,  and  the 
Palladium,  with  a  few  structural  alterations,  would  make  a 
suitable  opera  house.  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  London  Opera  House 
is,  in  my  opinion,  too  big,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
would  be  necessary  for  structural  alterations.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  an  expensive  house  to  work  in  respect  of  lighting,  attendance, 
and  general  up-keep.  If  it  ever  comes  into  the  market  at  a  cheap 
figure  it  would  be  worth  considering,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it 
is  already  in  existence ;  but  its  advantages  are  not  so  unquestion¬ 
able  that  it  would  be  worth  while  paying  heavily  for  its  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  the  sum  paid  for  it  should  be  considerably  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  new  opera  house,  w^hatever  that  may  be. 

The  theatre  itself  is,  however,  the  least  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome.  We  should  have  to  train  an  operatic  company  almost 
from  the  very  first  principles.  There  is  plenty  of  dramatic  talent 
among  our  own  singers,  and  the  opportunity  of  employing  it 
would  create  still  more,  but  it  is  talent  which  requires  drastic 
shaping.  In  the  first  place,  our  young  artists  must  be  taught 
clear  enunciation.  In  the  performances  we  have  had  in  English 
one  could  hear  w'hat  the  foreign  artists  were  singing  although 
they  were  using  a  strange  tongue,  but  our  own  English-speaking 
artists  were  strangely  indistinct.  As  an  adjunct  to  a  Repertory 
Opera  House  a  national  school  of  opera  must  be  established.  Its 
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students  would  be  taught  as  much  as  can  be  taught  of  acting- 
they  w’ould  be  compelled  to  found  their  style  of  singing  on  the 
essential  necessities  of  clear  enunciation  and  dramatic  emphasis 
and  they  w’ould  be  taught  a  repertoire,  so  that  they  could  go 
straight  from  the  school  to  the  stage,  for  minor  parts  at  any  rate. 
The  permanent  company  at  the  Opera  House  would  be  large,  for 
you  must  have  almost  three  distinct  companies  for  the  running 
of  an  opera  house,  and  the  permanent  staff  could  be  strengthened 
on  occasion  by  “guests,”  either  foreign  or  native.  As  a  minor 
point,  all  the  translations  of  operas  would  have  to  be  revised, 
and,  in  most  cases,  completely  rewritten  by  men  of  literary 
ability  and  musical  knowledge.  All  these  things  are  absolute 
necessities.  I  should  think  that  after  a  clear  year  of  preparation 
a  start  could  be  made  with  a  varied  repertoire,  and  as  years 
passed  and  the  training  school  did  its  preparatory  wmrk  in  a  spirit 
of  thoroughness,  the  task  of  the  management  would  become  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  To  start  a  season  after  a  few^  months’  prepara¬ 
tion  would  be  to  court  disaster.  Tt  is  obvious  that  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  would  be  required  for  these  necessary  preparations, 
and  it  would  be  better  if  economy  were  practised  in  the  building 
or  purchase  of  the  opera  house  than  in  cutting  dowm  the  expenses 
of  preparation.  We  must  remember  that  the  permanent  opera 
houses  of  the  Continent  are  the  result  of  years  of  practical  work. 
We  have  to  begin  almost  at  the  beginning,  and  that  fact  must 
be  recognised,  how^ever  distasteful  it  may  be  to  those  who  are  in 
a  hurry  to  establish  a  Eepertory  Opera  House.  There  are  grave 
difficulties  to  overcome,  it  is  true,  but  they  can  easily  be  sur¬ 
mounted  if  work  is  done  in  a  spirit  of  unbending  wdll  and  patient 
care.  That  will  and  that  care  have  been  hitherto  absent  from  all 
operatic  enterprise,  and  that,  rather  than  the  indifference  of  the 
public,  has  been  the  secret  of  their  failure. 


E.  A.  B.4U0HAN. 


THE  PRESENT  MENACE  OF  CHOLERA. 


Last  November,  when  the  Italian  Parliament  reassembled,  one 
of  the  members  notified  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  that  he  would 
ask  why  the  true  state  of  public  health  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  concealed.  Such  deception  warrants,  says  the  text  of 
the  question  addressed  to  the  Minister,  “The  grave  alarm  felt  in 
foreign  countries,  and  this  combined  with  inaccurate  or  untruthful 
official  communications,  has  prevented  especially  ignorant  people 
from  applying  the  elementary  rules  of  hygiene  and  the  prophy¬ 
lactic  precautions  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances.” 

During  1910  the  cholera,  apparently  imported  from  Russia,  had 
already  invaded  the  Adriatic  coasts  of  Italy.  The  policy  of  con¬ 
cealment,  as  might  be  expected,  facilitated  its  spread  to  the 
western  coasts,  and  at  Leghorn,  for  instance,  30,000  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  fled.  Only  the  poor  remained,  and  they  remained  to  starve, 
in  spite  of  the  small  subsidies  the  government  had  been  obliged 
to  send. 

The  member  further  said  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
Tuscany  the  disease  was  more  or  less  prevalent.  Men  of  war  were 
busy  conveying  tanks  of  pure  water  to  sea  ports  where  the  drink¬ 
ing  w'ater  was  not  safe.  Genoa  and  neighbourhood  was  infected. 
Near  by,  just  beyond  Nervi,  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Sori,  on  the 
Italian  Riviera,  of  twenty  persons  who  drank  water  from  the  same 
well,  fifteen  died. 

These  are  things  which  should  not  be  mentioned,  for  in  Italy 
so  much  depends  on  the  flux  of  foreign  tourists.  The  dangers, 
nevertheless,  were  so  obvious  that  in  the  summer  of  1911  they 
became  the  common  talk  at  least  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Medicine.  The  Seventh  International  Congress  of 
Dermatology,  and  far  more  important,  that  great  and  popular 
gathering.  The  International  Congress  against  Tuberculosis,  were 
both  to  have  met  at  Rome  at  the  end  of  September  last  year.  But, 
if  the  public  ignored  what  was  taking  place,  the  medical  profession 
was  better  informed,  and  the  congresses  were  postponed. 

From  Italy  persons  sickening  with  cholera  have  travelled  in 
all  directions,  reaching  as  far  as  the  harbour  and  quarantine 
station  of  New  York.  The  Egyptian  authorities  have  had  the 
greatest  difliculty  in  dealing  with  Italians  who  came  from  districts 
of  Italy  that  had  not  been  declared  as  infected,  and  who  were 
nevertheless  suffering  from  cholera.  In  Austria  and  France  a 
large  number  of  travellers  from  Italy  have  fallen  ill  in  the  same 
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manlier.  But  there  are  other  centres  of  infection.  From  (’on- 
stantinople  the  cholera  has  spread  to  Bulgaria,  and  Eus.sia  is  a 
source  of  constant  menace.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  we 
are  face  to  face  with  a  danger  similar  to  that  which  beset  us  in 
1892. 

On  that  occasion  the  town  of  Paris  was  the  principal  culprit. 
On  July  1st,  1892, 1  was  told  as  a  dread  secret  that  the  talk  then 
prevalent  about  cases  of  cholera  nostras,  cholerine,  and  enieriU, 
the  latter  term  meaning  anything  the  reader  may  choose  to 
imagine,  really  covered  cholera.  Bacteriological  examination  had 
proved  the  presence  of  genuine  Asiatic  Cholera.  A  fortnight  later 
the  secret  was  out,  and  no  further  concealment  was  attempted. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  disease,  which  affected  more  especially  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  had  time  to  travel.  Many  French  towns  traced 
their  first  case  to  someone  who  had  come  from  the  suburbs  of 
Paris.  The  terrible  epidemic  that  devastated  Havre  dates  from 
Paris.  A  woman  who  arrived  from  Paris  fell  ill  apparently  from 
cholera  at  Havre  on  July  5th.  Other  cases  followed,  but  nothing 
was  known  officially  or  any  orders  given  for  the  taking  of  precau¬ 
tions  till  August  10th.  On  August  14th  the  St.  Paul  sailed  from 
Havre  for  Antwerp  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  introduced 
the  cholera  in  the  great  Belgian  port.  Early  in  August  cholera 
also  made  its  first  appearance  at  Jumet,  near  Charleroi,  and  thus 
Belgium  was  invaded  by  sea  and  by  land  almost  simultaneously. 
A  family  named  Van  Esbercq,  consisting  of  seven  persons,  had 
gone  to  work  in  brickfields  at  Sarcelles,  just  outside  Paris. 
Feeling  ill,  they  returned  home.  Symptoms  of  cholera  became 
manifest  during  the  journey,  and  they  contaminated  the  train  in 
which  they  travelled.  When  the  Van  Esbercqs  reached  Jumet 
two  of.  the  family  died,  and  the  cholera  spread  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

These  details  and  many  more  might  be  given  to  show  how 
cholera  is  scattered  in  vaiious  directions  before  it  is  known  that 
danger  is  at  hand.  Thus  no  measures  are  taken  to  cope  with 
the  evil.  It  also  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  precautions 
which  are  applied  do  more  harm  than  good.  Often  they  are  so 
illogical  or  contradictory  that  at  best  they  only  provide  a  little 
amusement.  On  the  other  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  just 
opposite  Havre,  is  the  fashionable  Parisian  sea-side  resort  of 
Trouville.  While  the  cholera  prevailed  thousands  of  persons, 
including  a  British  fire  brigade,  went  over  in  the  daily  boats  that 
run  between  Havre  and  Trouville.  The  British  firemen  had  a 
sharp  attack  of  w-hat  might  have  been  abortive  cholera ;  but  no 
one  was  in  the  least  alarmed,  for,  though  there  was  genuine 
Asiatic  cholera  in  most  of  the  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine, 
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its  presence  had  not  yet  been  officially  recognised.  There  is  no 
protocol  requiring  i>opulations  to  take  any  s|)ecial  trouble  when 
cholera  is  only  travelling  incognito.  Thus  a  month  after  the  first 
deaths  from  cholera  at  Havre  a  great  international  concourse  of 
firemen  was  held  in  that  port.  Last  year  we  had  an  exact  repeti¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  But  twenty 
years  have  elapsed,  which  should  be  time  enough  to  effect  some 
improvements.  When  finally  the  presence  of  cholera  at  Havre 
was  officially  declared,  the  position  changed.  The  people  of 
Trouville  who  were  welcoming  crowds  of  holiday  folks  from  Paris 
wanted  to  stop  the  boats  running  from  Havre.  They  might  have 
cholera  from  Paris,  they  were  determined  not  to  have  it  from 
Havre.  Besides,  there  still  remained  4,000  visitors,  mostly 
Parisians,  and  that  meant  T2,000  a  day  for  the  tradesmen  of 
Trouville. 

These  i’arisians,  however,  were  beginning  to  hear  lugubrious 
stories  of  what  w^as  happening  at  Havre ;  But  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  said  it  was  illegal  to  stop  the  boats  coming  from  Havre, 
and  used  strong  language.  The  boats  were  stopped  all  the  same, 
and  for  ten  days.  A  chemist  at  Trouville  told  me  that  before 
the  boats  ceased  running  he  sold  about  fifteen  preparations  of 
bismuth  per  day,  but  when  they  were  stopped  he  only  sold  two 
or  three  such  mixtures  in  a  day.  Thus  the  measure  did  allay 
some  of  the  alarm.  At  a  neighbouring  small  bathing  station 
named  Villerville  I  heard  a  similar  story.  The  season  was  at  its 
height,  everyone  seemed  in  good  health,  when  «uddenly  the 
Prefect  of  the  Department  had  ])Osters  put  up  indicating  the 
sanitary  measures  that  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
cholera.  The  next  day  the  local  chemist  had  to  make  up  forty- 
five  prescriptions  for  colic.  As  no  cholera  ensued,  such  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  alimentary  canal  were  set  down  as  symptoms  of  alarm 
but  not  as  alarming  symptoms. 

These  few'  incidents,  w'hich  could  easily  be  multiplied,  will 
suffice  to  supix)rt  my  first  contention ;  namely ,  that  the  precau¬ 
tions  to  prevent  the  importation  of  cholera  are  liable  to  fail  in 
their  object  through  being  applied  too  late.  Where  deception  is 
wilfully  employed  by  the  individual  or  by  the  authorities  of  the 
cholera  infected  place  from  w'hence  he  comes,  the  vigilance  of  the 
sanitary  authorities  will  be  unavailing,  and  cases  will  come  over 
the  frontier.  In  England,  and  as  dw'ellers  on  an  island,  we 
are  better  able  to  protect  ourselves,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  on  the  Continent  frontier  towns  with  such  traffic  as  exists 
at  Dover.  Here  the  Calais  and  Dover  and  Dover  and  Ostend 
fioats  may  bring  500  passengers  at  a  time,  and  these  people  all 
v;int  to  take  tlie  train  at  once.  It  is  quite  impossible  medically 
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to  examine  such  a  crowd  in  a  few  minutes.  During  the  last 
epidemic  the  stewards  and  stewardesses  attached  to  the  Channel 
boats  were  taught  to  watch  the  passengers  for  likely  symptoms. 
But  as  there  were  other  things  to  be  done,  and  the  journey  across 
from  Calais  only  lasts  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  even  the  stewards 
had  not  the  time  to  attend  to  this  properly.  Further,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  were  neither  qualified  nor  paid  to  act  as 
medical  inspectors.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  a  medical 
officer  should  be  appointed  to  each  of  the  cross  Channel  steamers 
to  accompany  them,  and  examine  all  the  passengers  during  the 
journey.  This  project  was,  however,  promptly  wrecked  when  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  who  should  pay  for  this  service. 

In  regard  to  this  financial  difficulty,  no  improvement  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  country  during  the  twenty  years  we  have 
had  to  benefit  from  the  lessons  of  the  last  epidemic.  The  fact 
in  1892  became  very  obvious  that  certain  local  authorities  were 
left  not  only  to  perform  a  purely  national  duty,  but  they  had  to 
defray  whatever  cost  this  might  entail. 

During  the  w^orst  year  of  the  cholera,  129,000  passengers  from 
Calais  landed  at  Dover,  and  44,000  from  Ostend.  Probably  not 
one  per  cent.,  not  a  half  per  cent.,  of  these  people  stopped  at 
Dover ;  why,  then,  should  the  ratepayers  of  Dover  be  taxed  to 
cover  the  cost  of  watching  over  all  these  people  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  were  not  watched,  and  anybody  coming  from  a  cholera 
district  and  desirous  of  travelling  in  England  without  interference, 
had  only  to  come  over  viA  Calais  and  Dover.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  a  place  like  Southampton,  where  great  shipping  interests  are 
at  stake  which  bring  in  revenues  to  the  town,  passengers  and 
ships  were  severely  examined.  In  some  cases  they  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  landing.  The  ship  Martin  w'as  sent  back  to  Ham¬ 
burg  with  her  cargo  of  hay  because  no  one  could  ascertain  whether 
hay  could  and  should  be  disinfected.  The  Local  Government 
Board  held  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  hay  was  infectious,  and 
as  everyone  on  board  the  Martin  was  in  perfect  health,  saw  no 
cause  why  the  hay  should  not  be  landed.  The  Southampton 
Sanitary  Authority,  however,  refused  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  landing  the  hay  unless  it  was  disinfected.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  ship  had  been  disinfected,  but  now  the  owners  refused  to 
allow  the  hay  to  be  disinfected,  for  they  had  no  knowledge  as  to 
what  effect  such  a  process  would  have  on  the  quality  of  the  hay. 
Ultimately  the  Martin  with  its  cargo  of  hay  went  back  to 
Hamburg.  While  these  and  many  similar  difficulties  were 
occurring  at  Southampton,  at  Hull,  in  the  Port  of  London,  and 
other  ports,  some  1,500  persons  were  landing  daily,  and  this  in 
the  space  of  two  hours  at  Dover.  The  latter  came  from  every 
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part  of  the  world,  sometimes  from  most  infected  places,  and 
yet  passed  on  into  the  interior  of  the  country  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

The  International  Law  stipulates  that  travellers  may  be  fined 
and  imprisoned  if  they  do  not  state  correctly  from  whence  they 
come  and  where  they  are  going.  If  they  come  from  an  infected 
district,  the  sanitary  authorities  at  the  frontier  may  detain  all 
dirty  linen  for  the  purpose  of  disinfection,  and  also  the  passenger 
when,  on  being  examined  by  a  fully  qualified  practitioner, 
suspicious  symptoms  are  observed.  If  the  passenger  is  quite 
healthy  then  he  may  pass,  but  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the 
place  where  he  is  going  are  warned,  and  they  have  the  right  to 
watch  him  for  five  days.  In  France,  and  other  countries,  the 
traveller  receives  a  yellow  card,  called  a  sanitary  passport,  and  to 
prove  that  his  statements  were  correct  he  must  call  on  the  local 
authority  within  twenty-four  hours  of  his  arrival  and  have  this 
card  stamped.  If  he  fails  to  accomplish  this  civic  duty,  the 
police  will  endeavour  to  find  him,  and  then  he  will  be  both  im¬ 
prisoned  and  fined.  After  duly  reporting  himself,  a  medical 
officer  will  call  every  day  for  five  days  to  make  sure  he  is  in  good 
health.  By  this  means  imported  cases  of  cholera  are  readily 
detected  and  isolated  before  much  harm  is  done.  Something  of 
the  sort  was  attempted  in  England,  but  not  very  successfully. 
In  the  Port  of  London  from  2,000  to  4,000  passengers  arrived  per 
week.  If  the  ships  bearing  these  passengers  were  detained  under 
the  quarantine  flag  in  the  river,  passengers  could  easily  escape  and 
land  by  giving  a  boatman  half-a-crowm. 

Dr.  Collingridge,  the  Port  Sanitary  Officer,  approved,  however, 
of  taking  down  the  passengers’  addresses,  while  confessing  at  the 
same  time  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  Jew  refugees  and  emigrants 
had  given  false  addresses.  In  this  respect  there  would  to-day  be 
some  improvement  in  consequence  of  the  experience  acquired 
in  applying  the  Aliens  Act. 

Where  the  greatest  danger  exists,  if  lack  of  protection  means 
danger,  is  in  the  very  small  ports.  At  the  time  when  these 
matters  were  hotly  discussed,  considerable  sensation  was  made 
by  revelations  concerning  the  port  of  Wisbech.  The  medical 
officer  lived  six  miles  from  the  port,  and  if  calling  on  his  patients 
it  sometimes  happened  he  was  nine  miles  aw^ay  when  a  ship 
entered  the  port.  The  remuneration  for  the  port  sanitary  authori¬ 
ties  of  insignificant  places  is  so  small  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  their  private  patients.  Yet  the  entire  nation  depends  on 
their  vigilance.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  reforms  that  should 
have  been  carried  during  the  twenty  years  of  respite  we  have 
enjoyed.  A  Ministry  of  Public  Health  should  have  come  into 
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existence  by  this  time ,  with  a  budget  of  its  own ;  that  is  to  say 
the  means  as  well  as  the  mission  of  doing  the  national  work  it 
is  not  fair  to  exj>ect  local  authorities  to  accomplish.  If  in  a  few 
months  cholera  is  as  widespread  on  the  Continent  as  it  was  in 
1892  and  1893,  what  improvement  will  there  be  in  the  protective 
measures  set  up  at  Dover,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  small  places 
like  Wisbech  on  the  other?  We  may  and  we  did  modify  what  the 
International  Treaties  allow  us  to  do.  We  are  at  liberty,  as  a 
nation,  to  run  what  risks  we  choose,  so  long  as  we  are  truthful  and 
do  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  other  nations  the  evil  effects  that 
may  result  from  our  imprudence. 

We  have  tw'o  lines  of  defence  :  detection  on  the  frontier,  which, 
as  explained,  was  very  badly,  or  at  least  very  irregularly,  managed 
in  1892.  Then  the  second  line  consists  not  of  a  sanitary  organisa¬ 
tion,  but  of  the  entire  medical  profession.  Every  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  is  by  honour  and  by  law’  bound  to  at  once  report  any  case 
of  cholera  coming  under  his  notice.  This  portion  of  our  protective 
machinery  works  well,  and  has  saved  the  country  on  many  occa¬ 
sions.  The  iX)int  to  be  urged  now  is  that  whatever  is  done,  and 
even  if  but  little  is  done  with  regard  to  our  first  line  of  defence, 
that  much  at  any  rate  must  be  absolutely  uniform  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  should  be  directed  and  paid  for  by  a  central  and 
national  authority.  It  is  an  anomaly,  and  may  prove  a  dangerous 
anomaly,  to  leave  the  arduous  task  of  maintaining  our  national 
defence  against  the  invasion  of  epidemical  disease  to  such  unequal 
and  divergent  bodies  as  our  local  port  sanitary  authorities.  One 
port  may  be  a  large  w^ealthy  towm  like  Glasgow’  or  Liverpool, 
where  thousands  of  passengers  land  in  the  course  of  a  w'eek, 
while  some  other  port  is  part  of  a  poverty-stricken  district  where 
but  a  few  small  boats  look  in  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Still, 
it  does  not  require  a  big  ship  to  import  disease.  On  the  contrary, 
the  smaller  the  ship  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  sanitary  neglect. 
Obviously  the  same  measures  should  be  taken  at  all  the  )x>rts,  or 
else  the  minor  ports,  where  this  cannot  be  done,  should  be  closed 
to  ships  or  fishing  boats,  (tc.,  coming  from  infected  countries. 
It  w’ould  be  folly  to  examine  passengers  as  they  disembark  at 
Folkestone  from  Boulogne,  and  allow*  fishermen  from  Boulogne  or 
Portel  to  land  for  provisions  at  Ramsgate. 

The  frontier  precautions,  the  prompt  notification  and  isolation 
of  cases  and  of  the  people  w’ho  have  been  in  contact  with  the  cases, 
constitute  the  first  questions  discussed  when,  as  at  present,  an 
epidemic  is  actually  approaching.  It  must  not,  how’ever,  be 
imagined  that  these  are  the  most  important  questions.  They 
represent,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  least  effective  precautions 
that  can  be  taken.  The  only  reason  for  discussing  them  is  that  a 
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useful  purpose  may  be  served.  It  is  still  possible  to  improve  the 
frontier  services  and  increase  the  number  of  inspectors.  It  is  also 
quite  feasible  promptly  to  extemporise  isolation  wards  or  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  to  secure  dwellings  to  house  and  keep  apart  the  con¬ 
tacts.  But  the  really  important  measures,  those  that  tend  to 
render  a  country  cholera-proof,  cannot  be  adopted  and  carried  out 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  It  is  during  the  twenty  years’  respite 
Western  Europe  has  enjoyed  that  they  should  have  been  planned 
and  realised.  Where,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  this  opportunity 
has  been  lost,  ignorance  as  to  what  should  have  been  done  cannot 
be  claimed  as  an  excuse. 

In  this  respect  one  of  my  earliest  experiences  of  cholera  was 
most  instructive.  It  was  during  the  appalling  epidemic  that 
devastated  Spain  in  1885.  For  four  months,  as  the  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  Times,  1  followed  the  disease  in  all  its  chief 
centres.  At  Valencia  I  met  Dr.  W.  Jelly,  F.R.C.S.,  London, 
who  had  practised  in  Spain  for  sixteen  years,  and  bravely  re¬ 
mained  through  the  epidemic.  He  took  me  to  the  houses  of 
several  of  his  wealthier  patients  to  show  that  cholera  was  a  disease 
which  readily  yielded  to  good  hygiene.  Thus  in  the  house  of  a 
rich  cloth  merchant  I  found  that  the  one  person  who  slept  in 
the  only  room  of  the  whole  dwelling  which  had  no  window  was 
the  first  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease.  In  many  cases  the  best 
rooms  that  have  several  windows  and  give  on  broad  streets  were 
used  as  splendid  drawing-rooms,  and  the  family  slept  in  smaller 
rooms  with  dismal  outlooks  on  little  back  yards.  Dr.  Jelly’s 
mode  of  treatment  was  simple.  He  dragged  the  beds  out  of  the 
bedrooms  and  placed  them  in  the  middle  of  the  spacious  drawing 
and  reception  rooms,  opened  all  the  window's,  poured  a  powerful 
disinfectant  down  the  drains,  and  set  people  to  scrub,  scour,  wash, 
clean,  till  there  was  not  a  speck  of  dirt  to  be  found  anyw’here. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  the  drinking  water  boiled,  and  tried  to 
keep  the  people  in  the  house  cheerful  and  busy.  The  cholera 
stopped  as  if  by  enchantment.  There  were  no  further  cases  in  the 
houses  thus  treated,  though  next  door  and  all  around  the  in¬ 
habitants  continued  to  die  like  flies,  and  their  bodies,  were  handed 
out  to  the  cart  that  came  round  every  day  to  carry  off  the  victims. 
Dr.  Jelly  used  to  lament  the  loss  of  so  many  lives  through  ignor¬ 
ance.  He  had  so  often  stopped  cholera  in  a  household,  even  if  tlie 
family  lived  in  the  very  middle  of  an  infected  district,  that  he  was 
fond  of  saying,  “The  cholera  could  be  cut  up  like  slices  of  a  cake.” 
Clean,  large,  well-aired  bedrooms,  giving  on  to  an  open  space,  con¬ 
stantly  purified  by  direct  rays  of  sunshine,  is  the  ideal  w'hich  has 
not  yet  been  attained  in  any  coxmtry.  Nevertheless,  in  so  far  as 
the  housing  conditions  have  been  improved,  we  are  that  much 
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safer  in  regard  to  the  advent  of  cholera  than  we  were  this  time 
twenty  years  ago. 

In  Spain,  however,  a  respite  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  granted,  and  little,  very  little,  has  been  done.  Recently 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  Granada.  In  this  small  town 
of  75,000  inhabitants  some  6,000  died  of  cholera.  At  one  moment 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  500  unburied  corpses,  and  convicts 
had  to  be  employed  to  help  to  inter  them.  There  w^as  a  row 
of  houses  by  the  side  of  the  open  canal  containing  the  drinking- 
water  supply.  People  in  these  houses  had  cholera,  and  shook  their 
mats  over  the  water.  When  I  returned  to  Granada  the  same 
houses  still  existed,  the  water  supply  was  not  covered,  but  still 
received  the  dirt  from  the  windows  of  these  old  cholera  houses, 
and  it  is  not  filtered.  But,  further,  it  passes  along  the  streets  of 
the  town  in  leaking,  badly  jointed  pottery  pipes,  laid  only  a  few 
inches  below  the  pavement.  These  pipes  are  often  accidentally 
uncovered,  and  as  people  pass  they  kick  the  mud  off  their  shoes 
into  the  water  supplied  to  the  houses.  The  devastation  caused  by 
the  cholera  at  Granada  in  1885  can  only  be  compared  to  the  Black 
Pest  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  yet  a  quarter  of  a  century  elapses  and 
nothing  is  done  to  prevent  the  return  now  threatening  of  a  similar 
disaster. 

From  1892  to  1894  T  followed  the  cholera  throughout  Europe 
on  behalf  of  The  Lancet,  making  it  my  business  to  visit  and 
describe  what  I  was  able  to  see  in  the  districts  that  had  suffered 
most.  Travelling  in  quest  of  cholera-infected  dwellings  from 
Calais  to  Constantinople,  this  larger  experience  confirmed  the  im¬ 
pressions  derived  from  my  earlier  Spanish  experience.  My  first 
thought  was  to  visit  the  house  where  the  first  case  of  cholera 
occurred.  Sometimes  more  than  one  dwelling  claimed  that  dis¬ 
tinction.  In  such  a  case,  and  with  strict  impartiality,  I  inspected 
both.  The  result  was  always  the  same.  The  town  w^as  very 
generally  as  insalubrious  as  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  man  could 
make  it.  Yet  and  though  everything  around  was  so  bad,  the 
houses  where  the  first  cases  occurred  contrived  to  be  even  worse 
than  their  neighbours.  The  technical  details  were  published  at 
the  time,  and  my  notes  are  still  available;  T  could  give  a  minute 
description  of  the  drainage,  water  supply,  ventilation,  over¬ 
crowding,  d'c.,  of  the  houses  where  the  first  cases  of  cholera 
occurred  in  many  towms.  But  if  cholera  attacks  the  weakest 
point  first,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  one  or  two  simple  facts 
suffice  to  explain  this  disastrous  phenomenon.  Above  all,  people 
must  not  run  away  with  the  idea,  much  and  mischievously  in 
vogue  just  now,  that  because  there  is  a  pure  wmter  supply,  there¬ 
fore  we  are  safe.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  takes  more 
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time  for  an  epidemic  to  spread  when  the  water  supply  is  not  con¬ 
taminated.  But  at  Havre,  and  many  other  places,  there  were 
terrible  cholera  epidemics,  and  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the 
water  supply.  Much  has  been  done  by  many  towns  to  secure 
pure  water  since  the  cholera  epidemic,  and  this  is  excellent  work  ; 
but  it  will  have  done  more  harm  than  good  if  it  has  engendered 
such  a  sense  of  false  security  that  other  and  more  important 
matters  have  been  neglected. 

Idleness,  the  lack  of  audacity,  the  fear  of  troublesome  conse¬ 
quences,  all  help  forward  the  water-supply  question.  It  is  one 
of  those  pleasant  proposals  that  interferes  very  slightly,  if  at  all, 
with  vested  interests.  On  the  contrary,  there  may  be  some  fat 
concessions,  posts  and  emoluments  to  be  had  in  connection  with 
the  new  w’ater-works.  Hamburg  is  the  classic  town  from  whence 
the  water  fanatics  derive  most  of  their  arguments,  though  the 
s})ecific  germ  of  cholera,  the  coma  bacillus,  was  never  found  in  the 
Hamburg  water.  These  arguments  are  often  very  effective, 
especially  when  that  wonderful  square  is  described.  One  side  of 
the  square  was  in  Hamburg,  where  the  unfiltered  water  of  the 
Elbe  was  drunk,  and  nearly  every  inhabitant  had  cholera;  the 
other  side  of  the  square  was  in  Altona,  and  here  the  filtered  water 
of  the  Elbe  was  drunk,  and  no  one  had  cholera.  This  story  has 
been  solemnly  repeated  at  scientific  congresses  and  probably 
printed  in  books.  If  there  was  no  other  grievance  against  the 
water  fanatics  I  could  not  easily  forgive  them  my  humiliation 
when  I  called  on  the  sanitary  authorities  at  Hamburg.  In  all 
good  faith  I  spoke  to  them  about  this  historical  square,  as  I  called 
it,  when  expressing  my  desire  to  proceed  to  the  very  spot.  The 
authorities  had  a  good  laugh  at  my  expense,  and  evidently  did 
not  think  much  of  my  perspicacity.  Not  only  is  there  no  such 
square  in  existence,  but  there  is  nothing  conclusive  to  be  derived 
from  a  comparison  between  Hamburg  and  Altona,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  water  supply  is  concerned.  Long  before  there  was  any 
question  of  filtering,  and  when  the  water  drunk  at  Altona  was 
even  more  foul  than  what  was  consumed  at  Hamburg,  Altona 
was  equally  exempt  from  cholera.  Hamburg  drained  its  cholera 
dejection  into  the  Elbe  above  the  Altona  water  intake,  and  still 
Altona  did  not  suffer.  On  two  occasions,  however,  the  rule  was 
reversed,  for  during  the  small  epidemics  of  1867  and  1871  there 
were  more  cases  of  cholera  at  Altona  than  at  Hamburg. 

All  this  is  set  forth  in  the  official  figures  of  the  Hamburg 
Medical  State  Statistics.  It  suffices  to  cite  the  cholera  death-rate 
as  that  is  the  most  conclusive.  Case  rates  are  never  very  reliable. 
Also  the  point  at  issue  is  the  comparison  between  the  two  towns, 
and  not  a  history  of  the  epidemics. 
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During  the  first  epidemic,  that  of  1831,  the  deaths  from  cholera 
at  Hamburg  were  equal  to  3‘4  per  1,000  of  the  population,  and 
at  Altona  0'5  per  1,000.  In  1866  the  figure  was  5'4  per  1,000 
at  Hamburg,  and  1’4  at  Altona.  In  1867,  between  July  and 
November,  there  were  15  deaths  from  cholera  at  Hamburg,  and 
from  November  to  December  there  were  44  deaths  from  the  same 
cause  at  Altona.  Then  again  in  1871,  Altona  outstepped  Ham¬ 
burg  with  a  death-rate  from  cholera  of  1’5  per  1,000,  while  at 
Hamburg  it  w'as  only  0‘31  per  1,000.  In  those  days  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Hamburg  was  about  four  times  larger  than  that  of  Altona. 
In  1873,  Hamburg  regained  its  ascendency  with  2' 7  deaths  from 
cholera  as  against  1’2  per  1,000  at  Altona.  These  five  cholera 
epidemics  all  occurred  before  there  was  any  question  of  the  Altona 
water  supply  being  better  than  that  of  Hamburg.  Both  supplies 
were  absolutely  bad ;  both  were  derived  from  the  river  Elbe,  and 
neither  were  filtered.  What  happened  in  1892,  when  the  death- 
rate  from  cholera  at  Altona  was  2T3  per  1,000  and  that  of 
Hamburg  13‘44  per  1,000,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  experience 
of  previous  epidemics,  and  did  not  in  the  least  indicate  that  any 
notable  change  had  occurred  in  the  respective  susceptibility  of  the 
two  towns — though  the  Altona  water  supply  was  now  filtered  and 
that  of  Hamburg  remained  unfiltered. 

Far  more  instructive  is  the  incident  of  cholera  within  Hamburg 
itself,  where  the  same  w^ater  was  drunk  throughout.  Here  we 
find  a  district  with  a  death-rate  actually  lower  than  Altona.  At 
Wandsbeck  the  cases  declared  amounted  to  3‘06  and  the  deaths 
to  2‘09  per  1,000.  This  is  a  trifle  below  Altona,  w’here  the 
figures  were  respectively  3’47  and  2T3  per  1,000  of  the  population. 
The  first  lesson  is  obvious  and  well  known,  and  yet  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  readily  it  is  forgotten  or  neglected.  The  average  annual 
income  in  the  Harveste-hude  district  of  Hamburg  was  estimated 
at  the  time  of  the  epidemic  at  2,310’6  marks  per  head.  The 
deaths  from  cholera  amounted  to  4'48  per  1,000  inhabitants. 
The  average  income  per  head  in  the  Veddel  district  was  118‘93 
marks;  the  deaths  from  cholera  equalled  27'50  per  1,000.  Thus 
there  were  much  greater  differences  within  Hamburg  itself  than 
there  were  between  Hamburg  and  .Altona.  At  the  same  time 
nothing  is  so  dangerous  in  such  questions  as  to  jump  at 
generalising  conclusions.  Because  the  poor  districts  suffered 
much  more  than  the  wealthy  it  does  not  follow  that  poverty  is 
the  sole  cause.  T^ndoubtedly  poverty  is  one  of  the  principal 
obstacles  to  the  removal  of  the  conditions  that  favour  disease,  but 
poverty  does  not,  for  instance,  aggravate  the  unwholesome  con¬ 
dition  of  the  subsoil  of  a  house  or  a  district.  A  good  deal  of  the 
subsoil  of  Hamburg  is  marsh  land  redeemed  from  the  bed  of  the 
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river.  Cholera  was  far  more  prevalent  among  those  who  lived 
on  this  artificial  soil  than  among  those  who  were  living  on  what 
may  be  described  as  natural  land ;  yet  in  both  instances  the 
economic  conditions  were  the  same.  The  most  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Hamm  district  or  ward.  Among 
those  who  lived  on  the  dry  half  of  this  quarter  of  Hamburg  18' 06 
cases  of  cholera  \vere  notified,  followed  by  9' 1.5  deaths  i^er  1,000 
inhabitants.  Among  the  population  of  the  damp  half  of  this 
same  district  39’38  cases  and  21'37  deaths  per  1,000  were  recorded. 
The  average  annual  income  in  both  cases  was  716’7  marks  per 
head. 

There  are  other  causes  besides  poverty,  and  it  has  often  been 
well  observed  that  soap  and  water  are  not  expensive.  In  great 
towns  especially  the  individual  is  exposed  to  many  dangers  over 
which  he  exercises  no  control,  and,  indeed,  is  often  not  aw’are  of 
their  existence.  This  sf^ecially  applies  to  the  all-important 
question  of  the  subsoil ;  yet  air  is  forever  rising  from  the  ground , 
and  this  is  what  we  breathe.  It  needs  diluting  by  the  passing 
wind  and  purifying  by  the  clear  rays  of  sunshine.  But  in  small 
back  yards  behind  tall  houses  the  sun  and  the  wind  are  excluded. 
How  little  thought  is  given  to  the  subsoil  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  experience  of  our  close  neighbour,  the  towm  of  Calais.  There 
was  cholera  here  also.  Fishermen  w^ere  among  the  first  victims. 
Near  the  old  town  railway  station  there  was  a  little  tidal  dock 
called  the  Bassin  du  Paradifi.  In  spite  of  its  name,  it  was  an 
odoriferous  place,  for  a  very  foul  sewer  emptied  into  this  small 
dock.  The  fishermen,  however,  would  on  no  account  allow  the 
evil-smelling  sludge  to  be  cleared  away.  It  made  such  a  soft 
bed  for  their  fishing  smacks  to  rest  upon  w’hen  the  tide  was  out. 
Three  of  the  men  who  had  boats  in  this  dock  died  of  cholera  . 
Within  the  towm  a  curious  thing  happened.  To  carry  out  the 
great  harbour  works  and  new  docks,  pumping  operations  were 
continued  for  no  less  than  sixteen  years.  The  wells  w’ere  all 
pumped  dry;  when  new  houses  w^ere  built,  dry,  excellent  founda¬ 
tions  were  found.  N^ot  long  before  the  cholera  came,  the  harbour 
works  were  completed,  and  the  pumping  suddenly  ceased.  As  a 
result  the  water  came  back.  The  new  houses  which  were  so 
dry  when  built  found  their  cellars  flooded;  and,  worse  still,  the 
great  walls  of  the  harbour  and  new  docks  played  the  part  of 
dykes  that  prevented  the  subsoil  water  flowing  away.  Calais  was 
water-logged  and  the  houses  stood  in  water.  Here  w^ere  unwhole¬ 
some  conditions  which  affected  the  well-to-do  and  the  poor  alike. 
The  engineers  who  planned  the  new  harbour  works  should  have 
foreseen  and  provided  for  this  result,  but  the  ordinary  citizen 
could  not  contend  wuth  such  complications. 
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In  England  the  one  town  where  cholera  obtained  a  foothold  was 
Great  Grimsby ;  but  it  was  a  current  saying  that  Grimsby  is  built 
on  fish  heads.  It  lies  very  low,  and  there  were  numerous  inden¬ 
tures  filled  with  foul,  stagnant  water.  Here  doubtless  many  of 
the  heads  were  thrown  that  had  been  cut  from  the  fish  before  the 
smoking  process.  Worse  still,  the  soil  from  the  pail  or  box 
system  then  in  vogue  was  occasionally  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner.  In  course  of  time  the  hollows  were  filled,  and  then 
houses  were  built  on  the  dirt  they  contained.  Thus  epidemic 
infantile  diarrhoea,  then  typhoid  fever,  and  finally  cholera,  have 
each  in  turn  testified  to  the  condition  of  the  subsoil.  As  there 
were  thirty-five  cases  of  cholera,  and  twenty-one  ended  fatally,  the 
European  epidemic  may  be  said  to  have  obtained  a  foot-hold  at 
Grimsby.  Though  there  were  a  few  cases  in  several  other  parts 
of  England,  and  seventeen  cases  resulting  in  twelve  deaths  just 
opposite  at  Hull,  Grimsby  is  the  one  town  where  the  danger 
assumed  a  serious  aspect.  This  confirmed  my  general  experience 
that  cholera  finds  its  pivot  of  entry  where  the  sanitary  conditions 
are  exceptionally  defective.  Twenty  years  ago  such  places  were 
numerous,  and  there  remain  too  many  of  them  to-day. 

Improvements  have  been  effected  notably  in  regard  to  the  water 
supply  of  many  towns.  Then  great  drainage  schemes  have  been 
carried  forward,  and,  probably  more  useful  than  all,  unwholesome 
areas  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  Light  and  air  have  gained 
admittance  where  there  was  but  darkness  and  the  foul,  inhuman 
conditions  of  slumdom.  But  the  inhabitants  themselves  have 
scarcely  found  their  share  of  life  any  better.  Their  poverty 
remains  as  keen  as  it  w'as  in  1892  ;  and,  though  poverty  is  not  the 
only  propitiating  cause  of  cholera,  it  is  the  most  potent  of  all  those 
grim  allies  that  join  together  to  render  devastating  epidemics 
possible. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  much  easier  to  devise  a  new'  water  supply 
than  to  abolish  poverty.  A  community  can  be  taxed  for  better 
drainage  or  housing  schemes,  town  planning,  sanatoriums,  and 
hospitals ;  but  how  is  every  employer  to  be  forced  to  pay  a  mini¬ 
mum  wmge  of  30s.  a  week?  How  can  a  family  be  properly 
housed  for  less  than  8s.  or  10s.  a  week?  And  yet  it  is 
preposterous  to  ask  such  a  rent  w'here  the  earnings  are  less  than 
30s.  a  week.  These  are  the  rocks  that  wreck  the  sanitary 
reformer,  and  yet  we  shall  not  be  safe  from  cholera  and  epidemic 
disease  generally,  nor  yet  from  tuberculosis,  till  this  financial 
deadlock  is  overcome. 

Though  but  a  temporary  solution  to  the  poverty  difficulty,  the 
most  radical  and  effective  measure  taken  during  the  last  epidemic 
W'as  taken  at  the  initiative  and  personal  cost  of  the  Sultan.  The 
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cholera  naturally  found  victims  in  the  hans,  those  large  tenement 
houses  with  a  patio  or  court  in  the  middle.  When  I  visited  these 
places  and  inquired  if  there  were  any  cases  of  cholera,  I  was 
surprised  to  note  with  what  regret  the  inhabitants  confessed  there 
was  no  more  cholera.  Had  I  been  able  to  discover  a  case  these 
poor  people  would  evidently  have  been  delighted.  The  fact  was 
that  when  cholera  was  present,  police  were  placed  at  the  door  of 
the  han,  and  no  one  allowed  to  go  in  or  out.  The  inhabitants, 
therefore,  could  not  be  blamed  for  remaining  idle.  Then  every 
day  the  Sultan  sent  an  ample  supply  of  oil,  lentils,  onions,  rice, 
bread,  and  other  food,  together  with  some  carefully  boiled  water, 
so  that  all  could  eat  and  drink  safely  and  to  their  hearts’  content, 
without  any  anxiety,  and  without  having  anything  to  pay.  These 
labourers  and  other  poor  folks  had  never  in  all  their  lives  enjoyed 
such  a  rest,  such  good  and  ample  food,  and  such  freedom  from 
anxiety  for  the  morrow.  With  this  excellent  treatment  the 
cholera  was  nipped  in  the  bud ;  it  was  all  too  good  to  last.  In 
England  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  “  Abdul  the  Damned  ” ; 
but  here,  in  the  poorest  part  of  his  own  capital,  I  only  heard 
about  “Abdul  the  Blessed.”  Now  that  cholera  is  in  Constantinople 
again  I  wonder  whether  the  poor  are  as  well  off  under  the  new' 
regime.  Perhaps  the  rough-and-ready  ways  of  the  dethroned 
autocrat  will  be  condemned  as  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  the  poor  of  Constantinople  will  be  allowed  to  starve 
and  spread  cholera  in  the  most  correct  constitutional  manner. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  they  will  remember  with  regret 
the  luscious  oil,  the  aromatic  onions,  the  nutritious  lentils,  the 
snow-white  rice,  and  the  carefully  purified  water  with  which  they 
were  so  bounteously  supplied  by  their  former  lord  and  master. 

Adolphe  Smith. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proper  housing  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labouring  population  is  a  problem  of  grave  national  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  has  lately 
secured  such  an  amount  of  attention  as  leads  us  to  hope  it  will 
soon  be  solved  in  a  rational  and  satisfactory  manner.  We  are 
afraid,  however,  that  if  the  mere  politician  tackles  it  votes  mav 
be  thought  more  of^  than  the  claims  of  the  people  most  con¬ 
cerned,  namely,  the  agricultural  labourers;  and  we  declare, 
therefore,  at  once  that  this  is  a  problem  upon  which  social 
reformers  should  agree  to  sink  their  political  differences.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  labourer  has  too  often,  even  in  recent  times,  been 
the  shuttlecock  of  the  party  politician. 


The  Case  for  Beform. 

A  very  lengthy  and  extensive  experience  of  rural  England  has 
shown  us  that  the  housing  of  the  agricultural  labouring  popula¬ 
tion  is — except  on  the  larger  estates,  such  as  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Butland,  Lady  Wantage,  Captain 
Pretyman,  M.P.,  &c. — generally  inferior;  whilst,  in  practically 
every  county  on  small  (generally  encumbered)  agricultural  estates, 
and  on  properties  owned  by  speculative  builders,  village  traders, 
and  other  small  owners,  much  of  it  is  extremely  bad ;  in  fact,  very 
disgraceful.  Any  number  of  instances  could  be  given  to  bear  out 
this  latter  contention.  We  do  not  want  to  burden  this  paper  by 
introducing  too  much  detail  on  the  point,  with  which  every 
student  of  rural  housing  may  be  presumed  to  be  more  or  less 
acquainted.  We  will,  however,  for  the  general  reader,  give  two 
or  three  instances  drawn  from  official  sources  :  — 

In  one  case  a  cottage  of  three  rooms,  and  let  at  Is.  6d.  a 
week,  is  inhabited  by  two  grown-up  people  and  two  boys,  the 
state  of  repair  being  “very  bad.”  The  two  rooms  upstairs  are 
each  9  ft.  by  10  ft.  in  size,  and  the  one  room  downstairs  is  9  ft. 
by  15  ft.  and  in  height  6  ft.  4  ins.  Another  cottage  reported  on 
contains  seven  inmates,  with  only  two  rooms  upstairs,  one  being 

(1)  An  instance  of  this  is  seen-jn  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Sir  A.  GriiBth 
Boscawen’s  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Bill,  which  in  its  original  form 
was  a  highly  valuable  measure  for  dealing,  particularly,  with  housing  in  tke 
urban  districts.  It  has  been  practically  destroyed  by  the  Liberal  wire-pullers 
and  the  party  hacks;  and  we  hope  that  in  it.s  I're.scnt  form  it  may  In*  withdrawn. 
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verv  small.  In  a  third  case  the  cottage,  let  at  is.  6(/.  a  week, 
and  having  two  small  rooms  upstairs  and  one  small  room  down¬ 
stairs,  is  inhabited  by  four  grown-up  people  and  two  children. 
In  a  fourth  case  the  cottage  had  nine  inmates,  namely,  the 
husband,  wife,  the  husband’s  father,  and  six  children,  whose 
ages  ranged  from  sixteen  years  to  nine  months,  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  here  afso  being  only  two  rooms  upstairs  and  one  room 
downstairs. 

Apart  from  the  overcrowding  indicated  in  these  instances,  there 
is  also  a  want  of  repair  in  the  walls  and  roofs,  an  absence  of 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  reasonable  drainage  and  water  supply, 
and  an  equal  absence  of  wash-houses  and  other  out-door  offices. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is,  we  regret  to  say,  in  our  experience 
all  too  common  in  rural  England.  Outbreaks  of  disease  occur, 
as  a  consequence,  every  now  and  again,  such  as  ty})hoid,  diph¬ 
theria,  Ac.  ;  and  but  for  the  outdoor  life  which  the  rural  po|)ula- 
tion  leads,  much  more  would  be  heard  of  this  particular  factor  in 
the  problem.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  urgent  requests  should  be 
made  that  rural  housing  reform  should  be  attended  to  without 
delay?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  unmarried  labourers  state — as  they 
have  often  stated  to  the  writer — that  they  would  remain  in  their 
native  districts  could  they  get  decent  cottages  in  which  to  live, 
or,  in  many  cases,  cottages  of  any  sort?  Is  it  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  the  health  of  the  village  population  suffers?  And 
is  it  not  a  disgraceful  thing  that  so  many  of  our  people — the  very 
flower  of  the  race — should  be  compelled  to  live  under  such  in¬ 
decent,  immoral,  and  abominable  conditions?  What  is  life 
without  health — moral  and  physical?  Of  what  value  is  it  to  a 
nation  which  sacrifices  its  rural  sons  and  daughters  in  the  race 
for  urban  commercial  greatness?  Trade  and  commerce  never  yet 
produced  or  retained  either  a  virile  population  or  the  permanent 
greatness  of  a  nation.  The  rural  problem  is  one  which  must  be 
settled,  and  the  housing  part  of  it  is  by  no  means  the  least 
important. 


Some  Complications  to  be  Considered. 

The  cottage  problem,  however,  is  a  complicated  one.  Solutions 
are  often  enough  suggested  showing  that  the  authors  of  them 
know  very  little  about  the  subject ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  unless  careful  discrimination  is  exercised  more  harm  than 
good  will  be  done.  Those  country  people  on  behalf  of  whom  we 
desire  earnestly  to  plead  are  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  not 
«o  inucli  those  other  workers  who,  nevertheless,  live  in  or  on  the 
confines  of  our  villages,  and  who,  to  a  large  extent  at  any  rate, 
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are  in  receipt  of  better  wages,  being  able  as  a  consequence  to 
afford  more  per  week  in  the  shape  of  rent.  We  do  not  mean  that 
these  two  classes  are  not  both  to  be  catered  for.  They  are ;  but 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  two  should  be  separately 
considered. 

It  has  been  the  custom  on  the  farmlands  of  England  for  the 
landlords  to  erect  a  sufficient  number  of  cottages  to  house  the 
labourers  required  by  the  tenants  of  those  farmlands;  and 
speaking  broadly,  agricultural  landlords  are  more  interested— 
and  not  unnaturally  so — in  their  agricultural  properties  than  in 
the  cottages  in  the  village  street,  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  those  same  landlords  own  the  villages. 

A  village  owned  by  a  landlord  is  known  as  a  “close”  village, 
and  it  possesses,  as  a  rule,  good  and  even  excellent  cottages;  b^ut 
a  village  the  cottages  and  land  of  which  are  owned  by  a  number 
of  persons,  is  known  as  an  “open  ”  village.  It  is  in  these  “open  ” 
villages  where  the  inferior  cottages  mostly  exist.  The  owners 
coming  within  the  latter  category  are  generally,  (a)  small  local 
tradesmen ;  (h)  widows  and  others  who  have  been  left  a  cottage 
or  two,  or  a  few  cottages,  which  enable  them  to  eke  out  a  more 
or  less  precarious  existence,  and  who  are  unable  to  erect  new 
or  to  repair  existing  cottages ;  (c)  speculative  cottage  property 
owners,  who  too  often  do  no  repairs  unless  forced ;  and  (d)  small 
landowners  of  a  few  hundred  acres  to  a  thousand  or  so  acres, 
which  landed  property,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  is  so  very 
often  heavily  encumbered.  Even  in  the  “close”  villages  owners 
do  not  always  accomplish  so  much  in  the  way  of  cottage  building 
as  we  could  desire,  and  that  for  the  reason  just  given. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  how  to  assist  the  agricultural 
labourers  to  obtain  better  cottages,  whether  in  “close”  or  “open” 
villages ;  and — tackling  the  subject  in  scientific  fashion — how  may 
existing  means  be  employed  to  aid  in  their  provision,  for  mani¬ 
festly  it  is  better  to  secure  as  much  existing  local  assistance  as 
possible  than  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  new  machinery,  if  we  may  use  the  term.  We  shall  deal  with 
this  point  in  due  course. 

Rent  :  The  Governing  Condition. 

It  is  desirable  here  to  state  that  the  governing  condition  of  all 
cottage  building  or  cottage  improvement — except  on  model 
estates,  where  the  cost  of  cottage  accommodation  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  whatever — is  the  rent  which  the  labourer  can  afford  to 
pay.  At  present  he  pays  from  Is.  to  about  Is.  6d.  a  week, 
whether  he  hold  from  a  landowner  or  from  the  farming  tenant 
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of  the  latter;  but  an  occupier,  not  usually  an  agricultural 
labourer,  pays  anything  up  to  3s.  to  4s.  or  so  a  week  where  he 
holds  from  those  coming  under  the  heads  (a),  (b),  (c)  above 
referred  to.  In  our  opinion,  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  pay  more  than  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  week 
out  of  his  existing  wages ;  and  our  proposal  will  be  to  meet  that 
supreme  or  governing  condition.  To  raise  wages  by  statute  has 
been  tried  ages  ago.  It  failed.  It  is  economically  unsound,  and 
it  is  in  rural  England  quite  impossible.  We  say  this  seriously  and 
advisedly. 

Rates  .\nd  Tenure. 

The  rates  of  cottages  are  usually  paid  by  the  owners  in  one 
form  or  another;  and  as  to  tenure,  the  cottager  is,  unfortunately, 
liable  to  be  turned  out  of  his  dwelling  at  a  week  or  a  fortnight’s 
notice.  This  last  is  a  far  more  serious  affair  for  a  rural  labourer 
than  it  is  for  a  town  one.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  rural 
cottage  tenants  should  pay  their  own  rates.  This  would  cause 
the  tenants  lo  appreciate  better  their  local  and  national  responsi¬ 
bilities;  and  except  for  some  serious  reason,  no  labourer  shoidd 
be  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  his  home  under  a  month’s  notice. 
In  the  case  of  labourers  who  hold  their  cottages  from  farmers, 
we  think  they  should  pay  their  rents  direct  to  the  owners.  This 
is  the  practice  we  have  found  to  be  in  vogue  on  some  at  least  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  property,  and  on  that  of  other  large  landed 
proprietors.  The  system  has  a  steadying  effect  upon  those 
farmers  who  might  be  disposed  to  act  harshly  with  some  of  their 
labourers — turning  them  out  of  their  homes  for  some  trifling  or 
other  possibly  unsatisfactory  reason,  but  who  would  not  care  to 
do  so  if  the  matter  came  before  the  landlord,  as  it  would  neces¬ 
sarily  do. 

Requirements  of  a  Cottage. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  requirements  of  a  cottage.  In  our 
opinion,  no  new  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers  should  be 
erected  with  less  than  three  bedrooms,  of  which  two  at  least 
should  have  fireplaces  in  them.  It  is  an  open  question  whether 
they  should  have  one  room  or  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  in 
addition,  of  course,  to  a  scullery  and  suitable  pantry  accommoda¬ 
tion.  The  scullery  may  be  built  adjoining  the  outbuildings, 
which  latter  should  consist  of  a  washhouse,  coal-shed  and  closet 
(preferably  an  earth  closet) ;  but  for  convenience’  sake,  the  scullery 
is  better  adjoining  the  kitchen.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  two 
rooms  to  one  on  the  ground  floor;  namely,  a  parlour  and  a 
kitchen.  We  know  the  arguments  in  favour  of  one  large  kitchen 
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or  living  room  only ;  but  these  are  days  of  education  and  in¬ 
creasing  refinement,  and  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  against  a 
second  room  in  the  shape  of  a  parlour,  to  which  most  labourers 
prefer  to  take  their  visitors  (the  parson,  doctor,  friends,  &c.) 
than  to  the  kitchen  or  living  room,  which  latter  is  often  being 
used  at  the  very  time  when  visitors  call,  and  when,  as  we  have 
found,  the  labourers  and  their  wives  have  a  distinct  and  natural 
feeling  against  asking  people  to  enter  their  living  rooms. 

If  the  walls  are  plastered  and  then  painted  wdth  one  or  other 
of  the  coloured  disinfectant  paints,  and  perhaps  also  ornamented, 
it  is  a  saving  of  expense  as  against  the  use  of  paper. 

As  to  the  dimensions  of  the  various  rooms,  we  would  give  the 
following  as  having  been  found  to  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  case  :  Parlour  (including  a  cupboard),  14  ft.  6  in.  by  10  ft. 

6  in. ;  living  room,  including  pantry  and  scullery,  11  ft.  9  in.  by 
8  ft.  Bedrooms  :  (a)  11  ft.  by  8  ft.  6  in.  ;  (b)  8  ft.  by  6  ft.; 
(e)  14  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft.  Outbuildings  :  (a)  washhouse,  7  ft.  by 
5  ft.  ;  (b)  coal-house,  3  ft.  l>y  5  ft.  ;  (r)  earth  closet,  2  ft.  9  in. 
by  5  ft.  A  cupboard  should  also  be  placed  in  two  at  least  of  the 
bedrooms,  as  being  of  very  considerable  convenience  to  the 
occupiers,  although  it  is  too  often  absent. 

One  matter  of  the  greatest  importance — and  much  more  so 
than  is  commonly  assumed  by  architects  and  Clerks  of  Works— 
is  to  provide  against  smoky  chimneys.  How  often  have  we 
witnessed,  not  only  in  old-fashioned  and  cheap  cottages,  but  in 
new  and  expensive  ones,  that  with  the  opening  of  any  door  or 
window,  or  with  the  slightest  gust  of  wind,  the  living  room  is 
suddenly  filled  with  smoke,  the  inconvenience  of  which  nobody 
can  properly  appreciate  hut  the  cottager  and  his  family  whose 
lot  it  is  to  have  to  put  up  with  it. 

On  hillsides  and  other  exposed  situations  it  will  often  be  found 
better  to  build  on  one  floor  instead  of  having  a  storey  above. 
This  is  the  system  common  in  many  parts  of  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  it  answnrs  very  well. 

No  new  cottage  should  be  erected  without  a  garden  being 
attached  to  it,  which  should  be  at  least  one-tenth  of  an  acre  in 
extent.  The  advantages  of  a  garden  close  at  home  are  manifold, 
providing,  among  other  things,  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  an  amount  of  pleasant,  healthy,  educative  w’ork  or  exercise 
for  all  engaged  in  it. 


The  Cost  of  Cottage  Building. 

With  regard  to  cost,  this  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  materials 
used,  and  whether  there  is  much  or  little  cartage  to  be  done  in 
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respect  of  the  same.  As  to  the  materials  used — and  we  are 
alluding  to  the  outer  structure  only — these,  again,  depend  upon 
the  fancy  of  the  owner  and  upon  the  bye-laws  in  force  in  any 
particular  district ;  as  to  which  bye-laws  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  presently.  Large  landowners  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
putting  up  cottages  at  £450  to  £500  or  more  a  pair,  and  this 
without  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  the  land.  These  buildings 
are  of  the  utmost  substance,  accommodation,  and  convenience. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  consider  them  commercial  proposi¬ 
tions;  although,  indirectly,  they  no  doubt  pay  their  owners,  who, 
unlike  smaller  owners,  have  been  able  to  construct  regardless  of 
cost.  Cartage  and  bye-laws  in  their  case  would  form  no  diffi¬ 
culties  to  erection. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom,  when  cottages  have 
been  built,  to  construct  the  same  of  materials  of  the  greatest 
substance.  This  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  local  bye-laws  in 
question.  To-day,  however,  the  cost  both  of  labour  and  oi. 
materials  of  all  sorts  has  enormously  increased ,  as  compared  with 
even  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago,  so  that  it  really  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  consider  most  carefully  the 
question  of  materials.  Generally  speaking,  we  think  it  would 
be  well  to  use  those  common  to  the  district— that  is  to  say,  those 
most  readily  obtainable.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  build  everywhere  of  bricks  or  stone,  with  slates  or  tiles  for 
roofing.  Thatch  makes  an  excellent  roof,  but  unfortunately 
thatchers  are  becoming  fewer,  and  repairs  to  thatched  roofs  are 
more  and  more  difficult  to  make,  as  well  as  more  costly.  Sun- 
dried  clay  lumps,  externally  battened  and  covered  with  weather¬ 
boarding  and  plastered  internally,  have  been  found  admirable  and 
inexpensive  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart.,  in  Essex,  the  roofs 
being  boarded  and  covered  with  Humber  pantiles.  A  couple  of 
such  cottages  were  erected,  we  are  informed,  for  under  £300. 
Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe,  in  Devonshire,  in  utilising  stone  quarried 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  slating  the  roofs,  told  us  that  he  put 
up  cottages  at  £150  each.  The  cartage  item  here  was  evidently 
very  small,  or  the  cost  might  well  have  been  another  £‘25  or 
more. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  about  wood  exteriors.  We  think 
such  exteriors  should  be  avoided  if  possible ;  not  that  they  do 
not  cheapen  cottage  building  and  last  fairly  well  when  properly 
looked  after,  but  that,  apart  from  their  somewhat  flimsy  and 
rather  ungainly  appearance,  they  sooner  or  later  harbour  vermin, 
which,  once  established  in  such  structures,  is  most  difficult  to  get 
rid  of.  In  exceptional  cases  or  places,  however,  woodwork 
answers  fairly  well,  subject  to  its  being  jieriodically  and  carefully 
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attended  to  in  tlie  way  of  painting  or  tarring.  A  cottage  can  be 
erected  for  f  150  or  so  where  wood  is  employed  instead  of  bricks  or 
stone ;  but  50180  to  ii200  may  be  taken  as  a  good  guide  to  the 
cost  of  erection  where  bricks  or  stone  are  used  for  the  walls  and 
slates  or  tiles  are  used  for  the  roofs  ;  unless,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
bricks  or  stone  can  be  obtained  from  a  neighbouring  kiln  or 
quarry.  Several  more  or  less  new  materials  in  the  way  of  cement 
blocks,  &c.,  have  been  suggested,  but  most  of  these  have  yet  to 
stand  the  test  of  experience. 

We  think  it  would  be  unsafe  to  put  the  charge  for  three- 
bedroomed  cottages  at  less  than  d6180  to  ,€200,  unless  there  are 
special  local  circumstances  which  enable  cheap  bricks,  stone,  &c., 
to  be  employed.  This  cost  is  for  a  single  cottage,  and  includes 
the  charge  for  fencing  and  for  the  sinking  of  a  well.  It  is  better 
to  erect  cottages  in  pairs  if  possible.  The  cost  would  be  reduced 
by  about  €20  each  in  that  case,  and  cottagers  prefer  as  a  rule  to 
have  a  neighbour  than  to  be  without  one.  Where,  however,  pairs 
are  constructed,  the  entrance  doors  should  be  at  the  ends,  instead 
of  near  the  party  walls,  or  middle,  of  each  cottage.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  neighbourly,  without  being  too  neighbourly. 

As  TO  THE  Model  Bye-laws. 

Almost  everyone  who  discusses  the  erection  or  non-erection  of 
agricultural  labourers’  cottages  alludes  to  the  model  bye-laws 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  condemns  them,  too, 
in  good  set  terms. 

We  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  prevailing  on  this 
matter,  and  w^e  shall  be  glad  if  we  succeed  in  dispelling  some  of 
it.  Many  years  ago,  w'hen  we  were  engaged  in  inquiring  into 
the  housing  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  we  undoubtedly  found 
the  model  bye-laws  and  local  authorities  to  be  hindrances.  The 
results  of  our  inquiries  were  published  in  book  form,  with  a 
detailed  criticism  of  the  said  bye-laws.  Mr.  Walter  Long,  who 
w  as  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board ,  promptly  inquired 
into  the  matter ;  the  model  bye-laws  were  thereupon  radically 
altered  by  him;  and,  thanks  to  him,  there  is  nothing  in  them 
to-day  which  should  trouble  anyone  desirous  of  erecting  cottages 
in  the  rural  districts.  This  remark  especially  applies  (1)  to  the 
size  of  the  walls,  to  their  materials,  and  to  the  strength  of  the 
walls ;  and  (2)  to  the  space  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms.  These 
are  the  matters  which  have  been  great  bones  of  contention  and 
difficulty. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  districts  where  the  local  authorities 
have  bye-laws  in  force  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
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before  the  revised  bye-laws  of  Mr.  Walter  Long’s  regime  came 
into  operation.  Even  here,  however — as  in  all  other  cases  where 
local  bye-laws  impede  the  erection  of  cottage  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes — there  is  a  very  easy  remedy,  although  it  seems 
to  be  totally  unknown  to,  or  ignored  by,  certain  of  those  reformers 
most  prominent  in  addressing  public  meetings,  and  some  of 
whom  are  frequently  writing  complainingly  in  the  newspapers. 
Now  in  the  Housing  and  Town-Planning,  &c..  Act,  1909,  there 
is  the  following  Section  (44)  : — 

“If  the  Local  Government  Board  are  satisfied  by  local  inquiry 
or  otherwise  that  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes 
within  any  borough  or  urban  or  rural  district  is  unreasonably 
impeded  in  consequence  of  any  bye-laws  with  respect  to  new 
streets  or  buildings  in  force  therein,  the  Board  may  require  the 
authority  to  revoke  such  bye-laws,  or  to  make  such  new  bye-laws 
as  the  Board  may  consider  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the 
impediment.  If  the  local  authority  do  not,  within  three  months 
of  such  requisition,  comply  therewith,  the  Board  may  themselves 
revoke  such  bye-laws,  and  make  such  new  bye-laws  as  they  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  impediment,  and  such 
new  bye-laws  shall  have  effect  as  if  they  had  been  duly  made  by 
the  local  authority  and  confirmed  by  tbe  Board.” 

We  express  the  hope  that  Mr.  Burns  will  act  up  to  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  clause  in  question  whenever  his  attention  is 
called  to  it  by  those  interested  in  cottage  building ;  and  it  is  for 
those  persons  to  do  this  instead  of  to  criticise  either  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  model  bye-laws  or  any  local  bye-laws  in  the  manner 
common  to-day,  which  criticism  greatly  misleads  the  public 
affected  and  also  prevents  the  achievement  of  the  very  object  they 
themselves  have  at  heart.  The  criticism,  indeed,  is  entirely  mis¬ 
placed,  and  is  ungenerous  to  the  authorities  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  under  both  Unionist  and  Liberal  Administrations. 

“Land  Values”  and  Cottages. 

There  are,  however,  those  who  appear  to  have  become  attracted 
by  the  alleged  advantages  which  the  taxation  of  agricultural 
“land  values”  would  have  upon  cheapening  and  increasing  the 
number  of  labourers’  cottages,  &c.,  and  it  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  some  observations  on  this  particular  feature  of  the 
question. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  case,  as  a  little  practical  attention  of 
the  sort  is  preferable  to  mere  general  statements,  which  so  often 
nowadays  do  duty  for  argument.  An  owner  in  a  given  village  has 
a  thousand  acres,  worth  for  land  value  purposes  ,4*20,000.  The 
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annual  income  he  receives  from  the  land  is  £‘650  net  (or  any  other 
sum).  A  tax  of,  let  us  say,  Id.  in  the  £  on  the  land  value  conies 
to  £83  6s.  8d.  a  year. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  landlord  might — although  he  probably 
could  not — charge  the  £83  6s.  8d.  on  to  the  rents  of  the  farmers. 
If  he  were  prohibited  from  charging  it  to  the  farmers,  he  would 
clearly  lose  £83  6s.  8d.  a  year.  He  could  eventually  recoup  it 
by  discharging  one  or  more  labourers  or  domestic  servants;  or 
he  might  sell  his  estate  and  clear  out.  It  might  or  might  not  sell 
for  the  £20,000.  If  it  did,  he  might  not  lose;  if  it  did  not,  he 
w'ould.  The  new  owner,  however,  would  still  have  to  pay  the 
£83  6s.  8d.  a  year,  as  representing  the  penny  tax  on  the  “land 
value  ” ;  and  he  would  have  to  live  on  £566  13s.  4d.  a  year  rent 
instead  of  the  £650.  He  manifestly  could  not  spend  as  much  on 
repairs  to  his  estate,  or  on  local  labour,  trade,  &c.,  with 
£566  13s.  4d.  as  he  could  do  with  £650  a  year. 

The  first  owner,  with  a  depleted  income,  is  not  likely  to  be 
better  able  than  before  such  depletion  to  build  cottages,  &c. ;  and 
the  second,  or  subsequent,  owner,  too,  with  a  property  valued 
at  £20,000  for  “land  values”  purposes,  is  also  not  likely  to  put 
up  cottages,  even  though  he  may  have  bought  the  estate  at 
£20,000  or  less,  because  he  would  know  that  at  any  time  another 
penny  in  the  £  (or  some  other  sum)  might  be  put  on  the  “land 
value,”  which  would  mean  reducing  the  already  reduced  income 
of  £566  13s.  4d.  by  a  further  £83  6s.  8d.,  thus  making  the  income 
£483  6s.  8d. 

Clearly,  by  gradually  increasing  the  “land  values”  taxes  on 
the  estate,  the  man  who  has  paid  for  the  land  will  eventually 
become  taxed  out  altogether ;  in  other  words,  he  will  secure  no 
income  on  which  to  live,  although  he  may  have  invested  his  all 
in  the  land,  and  may  also  be  occupied  the  best  part  of  the  year 
in  supervising  his  small  estate  and  in  performing  those  local  but 
unpaid  duties  which  commonly  fall  to  the  lot  of  country  people 
of  his  status. 

This  is  what  the  “land  values”  fanatics  are  after;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  be  patient  with  those  who  would  practise,  or  with 
those  politicians  and  others  who  would  support,  such  barefaced 
robbery — robbery  which,  applied  generally,  would  inflict  cruel  in¬ 
justice  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  scores  of  thousands 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  w'orking  classes,  their  relatives  and 
friends,  who,  through  building  societies,  friendly  societies,  &c., 
had  safely  invested,  as  they  thought,  their  savings  and  their 
subscriptions  in  land. 

When,  as  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  owner— small 
or  large—or  the  friendly  society,  is  squeezed  out  of  both  land  and 
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income,  the  money  formerly  received  as  rent  would,  of  course, 
be  received  by  the  State  as  taxation  ;  but  it  is  impossible  honestly 
to  argue  that  £650  paid  to  the  State  as  “  land  values  taxation  ” 
is  better  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  villagers  than  £650  paid 
as  rent  to  the  owner.  In  the  former  case  not  a  penny  of  it  is 
spent  locally ;  whilst,  in  the  latter  case,  the  great  bulk  of  it  is 
certainly  so  spent. 

The  farmers  or  small  holders  clearly  do  not  secure  cheaper 
land,  because  £650  paid  by  them  to  the  State  is  exactly  the  same 
to  them  as  £650  paid  to  an  owner  as  rent.  The  labourer,  more¬ 
over,  cannot  secure  higher  wages  unless  the  land  is  cheaper  to 
the  farmers,  or  unless  the  farmers  sell  their  goods  at  higher 
prices.  No  Government  can  guarantee  either  of  these. 

Cheaper  land,  therefore,  will  not  be  got  by  the  farmer  or  small 
holder  by  this  “land  values  taxation,”  especially  as  the  whole 
object  of  the  fanatics  in  question  is  not  only  to  burden  land  with 
the  existing  rates  and  taxes,  but  to  throw  on  it  untold  millions 
sterling  of  other  taxes.  It  follows,  accordingly,  that  cheaper 
land  cannot  possibly  be  got  for  cottage  building  by  the  taxation 
of  agricultural  land  values.  No  man  will  buy  land,  wdiether  for 
farming,  for  cottage  building,  or  for  anything  else,  if  the  taxation 
on  it  is  to  increase  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  latter,  we  repeat, 
is  the  very  definite  object  of  all  the  “  land  values  ”  enthusiasts. 

If  private  people  or  societies  will  not  buy  land,  who  then  is  to 
put  up  the  cottages  after  the  State,  by  “land  values,”  gets  all 
the  rent  of  the  land?  The  State.  Can,  however,  the  State  build 
as  cheaply  as  a  private  owner  or  as  a  local  builder?  Assuredly  no. 
So  far,  then,  as  cottage  building  is  concerned,  the  position  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  and  of  all  others  living  by  the  land,  will 
be  infinitely  worse  than  now  if  the  proposed  system  of  taxing 
agricultural  “land  values”  is  adopted. 

In  an  old  and  settled  country  such  as  ours,  it  is  truly  mar¬ 
vellous  that  we  should  have  in  our  midst  those  who  should  harbour 
the  idea  for  one  moment  of  seeking  to  apply  the  system  of  land 
values  taxation  (or  the  “single  ”  tax,  as  it  is  called)  to  agricultural 
land  or  to  the  agricultural  districts. 

Remedies. 

The  remedies  before  the  public  for  ameliorating  the  position 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  through  the  provision  of  better 
cottages  are  numerous. 

Garden  cities  have  been  suggested.  Garden  cities  are  admir¬ 
able  in  their  way,  but  they  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  labourers. 
They  appeal  rather  to  a  different  class  or  classes. 
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Then  we  are  told  that  we  should  enable  the  local  authorities 
to  build  on  the  Irish  plan ;  which  involves,  as  we  recently  ascer¬ 
tained  when  in  Ireland,  the  loan  of  public  money  for  the  cost 
of  erection,  and  a  free  grant  from  the  British  Exchequer  to  the 
extent  of  36  per  cent,  of  the  annual  charge  for  the  repayment  of 
the  capital  and  interest.  That  system  would  be  of  indirect  use 
by  enabling  cottages  to  be  erected  on  the  confines  of  certain  large 
villages,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  what  we  may  term  small  rural 
towns.  No  local  authority,  however,  can  build  at  a  rent  which 
the  ordinary  agricultural  labourers  can  afford  to  pay ;  but  in  the 
places  named  there  are  often  numbers  of  men  engaged  in  small 
works  of  one  sort  or  another  who  would  readily  pay  4s.  or  so  a 
week  each  for  better  cottages,  and  who,  by  vacating  their  old 
ones,  would  leave  more  cottages  available  for  tbe  unmarried  and 
other  labourers  thereabouts. 

Next  there  is  the  co-partnership  system,  w'hi(;h  also  will  benefit 
the  agricultural  labourers  rather  indirectly  than  directly.  It  is 
a  better  system  for  country  people  than  garden  cities ;  but  the 
rents  chargeable,  so  far  as  experience  has  yet  gone — and  the 
movement  is  only  in  its  infancy — are  not  low  enough  for  the 
agricultural  labourers. 

There  remains  one  other  highly  important  and  most  valuable 
method;  and  that  is,  to  try  and  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
owmers  of  land  for  the  purpose  in  view^  We  think  such  owners 
(whether  private  individuals  or  societies)  will  so  co-operate, 
especially  if  such  a  Bill  were  passed  into  law  as  that  introduced 
this  session  by  Mr.  Beville  Stanier,  the  member  for  North 
Shropshire.  The  chief  reason  why  the  small  landowners  to 
w’hom  we  have  referred  as  possessing  land  in  “open”  villages 
do  not  build,  is  the  want  of  the  necessary  money  to  enable  them 
to  do  so;  and  if  some  means,  therefore,  could  be  devised  to  lend 
this  to  them,  and  to  others  possessing  land,  on  terms  which  the 
State  could  afford,  it  would  achieve  a  great  social  object.  In  the 
Bill  referred  to,  w'hich  we  had  a  hand  in  shaping,  the  money 
would  be  lent  to  the  owner  (whether,  we  repeat,  an  individual 
or  a  society)  by  the  State,  and  it  would  be  repaid  :  (1)  Partly  by 
the  wdiole  of  the  rent  payable  by  the  labourer,  which  rent  is 
limited  to  Is.  fid.  a  week  (about  tbe  same  as  the  labourer  now 
pays) ;  (2)  partly  by  the  Development  Fund  (on  w'hich  a  claim 
is  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  interest  of  the  agricultural 
labourer) ;  and  (3)  partly  by  the  owner  himself,  to  the  extent  of 
some  15s.  a  year  per  cottage  erected.  The  repayments  would 
cease  in  68 J  years,  the  period  which  in  Ireland  is  given  to  the 
District  Councils  in  which  to  repay  loans  to  them.  The  landlord 
would  do  the  repairs  and  insure  the  structure,  the  cost  being 
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estimated  at  25s,  to  30s.  a  year  per  dwelling,  and  the  cottager 
would  get  a  cottage  and  garden  (the  latter  being  up  to  a  quarter 
of  an  acre)  for  Is.  6d.  a  week.  No  charge  would  fall  upon  the 
rates  (as  is,  unfortunately,  so  often  the  case  under  the  Irish  plan), 
and  no  new  charge  would  be  placed  on  Imperial  funds.  The 
landlord  would  have  the  cottage  in  68J  years;  but  during  that 
period,  besides  giving  the  land  and  receiving  no  rent,  he  would 
much  more  than  pay  for  the  erection  by  the  item  (3)  above 
mentioned,  and  by  the  cost  of  the  repairs  and  the  insurance. 

Where,  however,  owners  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  able 
or  are  not  willing  to  build,  then  ample  powers  are  given  under 
the  Bill  for  local  authorities  to  do  so. 

If  this  Bill — which  is,  fortunately,  complete  in  itself,  and  is 
iiut  a  Bill  by  reference — be  not  looked  at  through  party  spectacles 
(as  was  the  case  with  Sir  A.  Griffith  Boscawen’s),  it  should  pass 
into  law.  It  meets  with  the  strong  approval  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  themselves  wherever  it  is  explained  to  them,  and  it 
meets  the  claim  of  those  who  wish  to  build  cottages  but  who  are 
unable  to  do  so  seeing  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  down  £500, 
£1,000,  or  more  cash  on  their  part  for  the  object  in  view.  The 
investment  under  it  would,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State, 
be  a  particularly  good  one,  and  would  be  more  than  repaid  in 
the  shape  of  an  increasing  and  healthy  rural  population.  If, 
however,  local  authorities  were  to  build — and  they  are,  we  repeat, 
given  very  full  powers — the  rent  would  certainly  have  to  be  3s.  6d. 
a  week  or  more,  and  the  system  would  also  involve  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  staff  of  employes  of  one  sort  or  another  on 
the  part  of  each  of  the  County  Councils  or  District  Councils  con¬ 
cerned,  whose  expenses  would  no  doubt  (as  usual)  increase  rather 
than  decrease.  All  such  expenses  would  be  obviated  by  working 
through  the  existing  owners. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  add  that  hardly  anything  would  please 
us  better  than  to  see  the  rural  housing  problem  settled  on  a  sound 
and  satisfactory  basis.  We  think  it  could  be  so  settled  on  the 
lines  we  have  suggested. 

J.  L.  Green. 
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By  J.  C.  SNAITH. 


There  was  uo  visitors'  book  at  the  village  inn.  That  rude  hostel 
with  its  wooden  benches  and  sanded  floors,  with  tlie  trail  of  greenerj’ 
along  its  porch,  was  too  far  from  the  arena  even  to  have  heard  the 
)iames  of  the  champions  who  by  the  exercise  of  cunning  and  mastery 
had  won  their  right  to  sport  the  laurel.  The  parson  was  the  natural 
head  of  the  local  oligarchy,  although  there  was  said  to  be  a  king  in 
London. 

When  in  a  drowsy  afternoon  in  June  the  carrier  from  the  market 
town  ambled  through  the  dust  to  the  village  alehouse,  and  left  in 
the  care  of  the  landlady  a  short  slight  individual,  together  with  an 
old  bowler  hat,  a  shabby  blue  suit,  and  a  much-travelled  suit-case, 
had  the  patrons  of  the  Wheat  Sheaf  been  asked  to  read  the  label 
which  adorned  the  latter — and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  they  would 
have  been  able  to  do  so — such  a  display  of  vowels  and  consonants 
would  have  conveyed  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  they  formed 
a  name  which  had  once  been  known  among  themselves.  Yet  had 
that  name  come  within  the  purview  of  the  parson,  who  with  the 
ostentation  of  the  true  grandee  had  the  London  newspaper  delivered 
to  him  by  Bob  the  postman  every  morning,  a  gesture  of  surprise, 
of  inquiry,  even  of  incredulity  might  have  invaded  a  form  which 
drew  no  distinction  between  emotion  and  indecency. 

Having  removed  the  stains  of  travel,  the  stranger  drank  a  cup  of 
tea.  It  was  brought  to  him  in  the  inn  parlour  by  the  landlady, 
whose  ample  speech  was  beguiled  into  a  communicative  ardour 
by  the  low  and  gracious  tones  of  his  voice.  His  inquiries  were 
many  about  the  lights  of  the  place.  Dogwell  was  dead,  also 
Emerson  the  maltster  and  likewise  John  Shoots.  Parson  still  went 
his  way,  although  not  so  young  as  he  was  once;  and  old  Pickett 
the  gardener  still  opened  the  pews  of  a  Sunday.  The  astonishment 
of  the  landlady  at  the  stranger’s  familiarity  with  great  names  grew 
rather  marked ;  and  at  last  she  was  moved  to  inquire  how  such  as 
he,  a  foreigner,  had  come  by  so  much  knowledge. 

“Many  years  ago,”  said  the  foreigner,  “I  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  Hogwell  Bishop.” 

The  landlady  smoothed  her  apron  as  she  made  the  confession 
“that  she  would  never  ha’  thought  it.”  There  was  nothing  to 
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suggest  that  this  curious-looking  individual  with  remarkable  eyes 
and  iron-grey  hair,  whose  voice  was  so  gentle,  whose  face  was 
somehow  so  mysterious,  could  have  lived  a  life  which  impinged 
at  any  point  upon  the  life  of  Little  Hoggle.  Besides,  for  thirty 
years  had  she  not  stood  as  the  official  fountain  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  Little  Hoggle  and  its  inhabitants?  In  that  period  only 
one  person  had  come  into  or  passed  out  of  her  ken  of  whom  there 
was  no  account  to  render. 

“And  he  wor  a  bad  lot,”  she  said  breathing  hard  and  averting  her 
eyes. 

“  Who  ?  ”  asked  the  mild  voice  of  the  foreigner. 

“There’s  no  call  to  mention  him,”  said  the  landlady;  but  the 
fact  oppressed  her  already  that  she  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
her  visitor. 

“Won’t  you  tell  me?”  said  the  foreigner  in  his  beguiling  speech. 
His  eyes  sent  a  thrill  through  the  bucolic  creature  before  him,  for 
his  gaze  had  the  concentration  of  those  who  rule  their  kind. 

“Well  if  you  force  me  to  tell  you,”  said  the  landlady,  “I  mean 
my  own  nevvy,  young  Bill  Brown.” 

"I  trust,”  said  the  foreigner  gently,  “your  nephew  did  nothing 
to  disgrace  his  lineage.” 

The  elderly  fat  w'oman  proceeded  to  unlock  the  doors  of  memory. 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  those  who  have  to  bear  the  double  burden 
of  bulk  superadded  to  sex  to  combat  the  laws  of  nature.  Eeticence 
flowers  but  seldom  in  the  adipose  female.  The  landlady  carried 
her  apron  to  the  comer  of  her  eye. 

“I  shan’t  deny  the  truth,”  said  she.  “I’m  the  aunt  o’  the  lad 
and  his  disgrace  is  a  matter  of  twenty-five  year  old,  but  as  you’ve 
raised  the  subject  it  is  not  for  an  honest  woman  to  deny  the  truth.” 

“Morally  base?”  The  eyes  of  the  foreigner  were  inscrutable. 

“A  bad  lot,”  said  the  landlady.  “Low  born,  low  bred,  rotten 
right  through  to  the  core — but  there,  you  can’t  go  against  natur’, 
Fayther  wor  ’ighly  respectable — my  own  brother — but  the  lowness 
come  from  the  mother.” 

“Curious,”  said  the  foreigner  with  an  abstract  air,  “how  the  son 
derives  from  the  female  parent.” 

“There  never  wor  such  a  case  of  ’reddity,”  said  the  landlady 
with  pinched  lips.  “  Fayther  wor  a  ’ighly  respectable,  hard-working 
man.  Why  when  he  moved  into  Big  Hoggle  after  the  disgrace. 
Parson  wrote  him  out  a  character  with  his  own  right  hand.  ‘I 
have  knowed  Jack  Brown  all  his  life,  and  I  testify  with  pleasure — 
with  pleasure,  mark  you  I — that  he  is  sober,  respectful,  honest 
and  industrious.’  Par-son  couldn’t  ’a  said  fairer  nor  that,  could 
he?” 

“It  was  worth  incurring  a  disgrace  to  obtain  such  a  testimonial.” 
The  voice  of  the  foreigner  was  almost  wistful. 

“Aye,  to  be  sure,  as  old  Xoggs  the  sexton  said  in  this  ’ere 
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parlour  on  the  vei’y  day  as  Parson  wrote  it.  But  old  Noggs  spoke 
afore  his  knowledge.  He  never  had  a  disgrace  in  his  fam’ly;  he 
can't  understand  the  feelin’,  although  mind  you  I’rn  not  going 
to  say  that  Noggs’s  Sarah  Ann  wor  any  better  than  she  should 
ha’  been.  But  a  disgrace  in  a  farn’ly  is  summat  you  can’t  get 
over.” 

“The  disgrace  of  your  nephew  dated,  I  presume,  from  the  fatal 
day  that  his  father — your  highly  respectable  brother — married  his 
sen’s  highly  disreputable  mother?” 

The  landlady  was  awed  a  little  by  the  cool  and  delicate  syllables 
of  the  foreigner. 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,”  she  said,  “but  ain’t  you  a  book-learned  man— a 
gentleman  ?  ” 

“I  want  you  to  tell  me  of  your  brother’s  wife,  your  nephew’s 
mother,”  said  the  foreigner,  waiving  the  suggestion. 

“She  wor  a  blowsy  trollop  to  start  with.”  The  landlady  had  a 
deadly  vehemence.  “A  prowling  gipsy.  She  coom  to  the  Waakes 
in  a  van  wi’  the  whirleygigs.  My  brother  Jack  seed  her  the  first 
night  o’  the  Feeast  when  ’e  ’ad  ’ad  a  can  too  much — and  according 
to  Scripture  every  man  is  entitled  to  a  can  too  much  on  the  first 
night  o’  the  Feeast.  But  next  morning,  afore  the  drink  wor  out 
o’  ’im,  he  took  her  to  the  registry  at  Biddlestone  and  married  her.” 

“A  bit  of  a  witch  you  would  say?”  said  the  foreigner.  “You 
would  say  she  bewitched  such  a  highly  respectable  man  ?  ” 

“  Aye,  she  bewitched  him  right  enough,  while  the  drink  wor  in  him.” 

“Was  she  fair  to  the  eye.” 

“Evil  is  alius  fair  to  the  eye  o’  some.” 

“  True,  alas !  But  hardly  to  the  eye  of  a  highly  respectable  man.” 

“Yes,  while  the  drink  is  in  him.  She  wor  a  blowsy,  flaunting 
trollop;  a  gipsy — ” 

“With  eyes  like  sloes?  And  with  a  tangled,  waving  forest  of 
raven  black  hair — ?  ” 

“ — And  the  rags  were  rottin’  off  her  body.  She  wore  neither 
stockings  nor  shoes.  She  swore  like  a  man.  She  used  to  drink  and 
fight  and  steal.  She  made  our  Jack’s  life  a  misery  until  the  day 
she  bolted.” 

“  After  the  birth  of  her  son,  your  nephew  ?  ” 

“  She  ran  away  about  the  time  her  precious  brat  wor  six  months 
old.  But  the  hussy  took  care  to  leave  him  behind  at  Little  Hoggle.” 

“That  he  might  grow  up  a  disgrace  to  his  highly  respectable  male 
parent  ?  ” 

“In  a  manner  o’  speakin’,  yes.  The  trollop  wouldn’t  care  about 
a  little  thing  like  that,  but  natur’  cared,  you  see.  If  you  get  across 
with  her  she  always  gets  back  on  you.” 

“May  one  suppose  that  you  do  not  blame  the  offspring  of  your 
disreputable  sister-in-law  for  being  the  fruit  of  an  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  your  highly  respectable  brother  ?  ” 
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“If  you  put  it  that  way,  sir,  perhaps  you  can’t.  But  those  who 
have  to  bear  the  disgrace  are  not  so  impartial.” 

“Is  it  right  to  assume,”  said  the  foreigner  softly,  “that  your  nephew 
coining  of  such  lineage  upon  his  mother’s  side  had  no  career  open 
to  him  in  Little  Hoggle  ?  ” 

“No,  sir,”  said  the  landlady  tensely,  “he  can’t  bring  that  excuse. 
His  fayther’s  folk  would  ha’  seen  him  through.  He  wor  took  into 
ser\’ice  by  Farmer  Snow,  as  upright  a  man  as  any  upon  the  wolds ; 
the  lad  had  the  world  afore  him.”  The  harsh  voice  of  the  landlady 
failed  suddenly  and  she  turned  away  her  eyes.  “But  it  wor  too 
much  to  ask  of  gipsy  blood,”  she  added  breathing  fiercely.  “Afore 
he  wor  one  and  twenty  he  had  robbed  his  master  and  acted  the 
villain  by  his  master’s  daughter.  And  from  that  day  to  this  not  a 
living  soul  in  Little  Hoggle  has  ever  heard  a  word  about  him.” 

“Doubtless  he’s  been  hanged  this  many  a  year.” 

“No  doubt  about  it.  Yet  it’s  mortal  strange  I  never  seed  it  in 
the  Advertiser.  I  have  looked  up  the  executions  in  it  every  Saturday 
these  four  and  twenty  years,  but  I’ll  take  my  Bible  oath  I’ve 
never  seed  the  name  o’  young  Bill  Brown.” 

“  Thoroughly  bad  ?  ” 

“Bad  to  the  core;  bad  to  the  heart.  And  if  a  man’s  bad  there, 
’tis  better  for  the  w'orld  if  he’s  not  bom  into  it.  Farmer  Snow  always 
stood  the  friend  of  every  likely  young  chap;  but  when  this  lad 
abused  his  confidence,  and  Farmer’s  girl  went  wrong  it  broke  the 
heart  o’  the  good  man,  an’  they  had  to  measure  him  for  his  coffin 
afore  his  period.” 

“Do  I  gather  that  the  virtuous  farmer  allowed  himself  to  take 
an  interest  in  this  vile  nephew  of  yours  ?  ” 

“Bless  you,  he  did  so!  Farmer  couldn’t  help  himself,  you  see. 
Why,  even  Parson  thought  well  on  him  at  one  time — such  a  fine, 
bold,  slim,  black-eyed,  gallus  boy  as  he  wor — there’s  no  denyin’ 
that  gipsy  blood  is  fine  to  look  at.  Quick  as  light  he  wor.  He 
could  guess  your  thoughts  afore  you’d  got  ’em.  Folks  ’ud  laugh 
to  think  he  wor  the  son  o’  our  Jack  who  wor  as  plain  as  a  turnpike 
and  as  slow  as  a  hearse.” 

“  Gipsy  blood  must  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  introduce  into  a  highly 
respectable  parish  all  the  same.” 

“Dreadful,  dreadful.  Folks  got  to  twit  our  Jack  for  having  a 
son  like  that.  He  wor  as  wanton  as  a  young  dog,  and  as  slender 
and  as  graceful  in  his  motions  as  a  tit.  An’  that  boy  were  bora  wi’ 
knowledge.  At  the  age  o’  tw'elve  he  put  Schulemaister  right — 
that’s  his  ’ouse  at  the  top  o’  the  hill — in  a  date  in  ’istory;  an’  afore 
he  wor  turned  fourteen  wi’  my  own  ears  I  heard  Parson  say  chuckling- 
like,  ‘I  doubt  he’ll  make  a  better  man  nor  his  fayther.’  ” 

“  Small  wonder  that  it  stung  his  good  master  when  he  turned  out 
such  a  disgrace.” 

“Aye,”  said  the  landlady  sombrely,  “but  it  wor  mainly  the  good 
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man’s  daughter  Mary  that  sent  poor  Farmer  underground.  They 
alius  said  our  Jack’s  boy  bewitched  her  like.” 

“Indeed?” 

“For  three  years,  you  see,  they  slep’  under  one  roof,  and  just  as 
two  and  two  make  four,  gipsy  blood  breeds  mischief  among  peace 
and  quietness.  That’s  what  really  killed  the  farmer.” 

“The  history  of  your  brother’s  son  is  growing  rather  tragic.”  The 
foreigner  poured  away  the  dregs  in  his  teacup. 

“If  you  take  gipsy  blood  into  a  respectable  family  it’s  like  throwing 
a  stone  into  a  pool.  It’s  easy  done  but  it  means  a  great  deal  o’ 
commotion.  What  passed  between  our  Jack’s  boy  and  Farmer’s 
girl  is  not  for  a  respectable — ” 

“ — A  highly  respectable,”  the  foreigner  interposed  softly. 

“--A  highly  respectable  single  woman  to  mention,  but  it  put  the 
good  farmer  in  his  grave  all  right.” 

“It  is  not,  I  hope,  by  any  chance  conceivable  that  the  daughter 
of  this  worthy  and  virtuous  man  was  a  blowsy  and  flaunting  trollop?” 

“  Bless  you,  no !  That’s  just  wheer  natur’  herself  went  wrong. 
She  revenged  herself  on  the  innocent,  just  as  she  likes  to  do. 
Farmer’s  girl  were  as  quiet  as  a  mouse.  Taught  in  the  Sunday 
schule;  used  reg’lar  to  decorate  the  church  at  ’Arvest  Thanksgivin’ 
and  Christmas  Eve.  Parson  used  to  pet  her  and  praise,  and  afore 
the  disgrace  Parson’s  son,  just  home  from  college,  was  goin’  to 
marry  her.  She  wor  that  refined  and  mannerly  and  that  genteel 
that  she  might  ha’  married  into  any  degree.” 

“And  your  brother’s  son  bewitched  her  with  his  gipsy  blood?” 

“Oh,  it  wor  ter’ble,  ter’ble !  ”  The  landlady  began  to  weep 
noiselessly.  “And  the  disgrace  turned  her  like  thunder  turns  new 
cream.  It  changed  her  from  the  sweet  and  modest  maid  to  the 
cold  and  proud  woman.  But  after  Farmer’s  death  she  stood  her 
ground  in  the  parish,  an’  farmed  her  own  land,  an’  bred  her  own 
stock  as  he  would  ha’  done  himself;  an’  her  cream  cheeses  was  the 
most  famous  on  this  side  o’  the  county.  But  Parson’s  son  didn’t 
keep  his  lip  so  stiff.  He  took  to  drink  and  low  company.  He’s 
been  out  o’  the  country  this  many  a  year,  and  Parson  won’t  never 
hear  his  name.” 

“And  v'our  brother  Jack,  in  what  manner  did  this  eruption  of  gipsy 
blood  affect  him  ?  ” 

“Jack  went  on  as  usual  a-drawing  his  eighteen  shilling  o’  wages  o' 
Saturday  night.  The  only  difference  it  made  to  our  Jack  wor  that 
from  the  day  he  married  the  gipsy  he  give  up  the  habit  o’  drinking 
a  mug  too  much  on  the  first  night  o’  the  Feeast.” 

“Well  ma’am,”  said  the  foreigner,  balancing  his  spoon  on  the  edge 
of  the  cup  with  a  judicial  air,  “nature  must  be  a  rare  magician  to  get 
such  effects  as  these  out  of  an  extra  glass  of  beer.” 

“I  reckon  you  be  right  there,  sir,”  said  the  landlady.  “She’s  like 
one  o’  those  conjuring  fellows  that  borrows  a  top-hat  from  a  chap  m 
the  audience,  an’  p»its  his  hand  in  the  lining  an’  takes  out  a  real 
live  rabbut.” 
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II. 

Thk  sun  was  still  high  in  the  June  heaven  when  the  foreigner,  having 
Irunk  his  tea,  set  forth  into  the  green  lanes.  Every  yard  he  went 
was  touched  with  the  prismatic  hues  of  his  remembrance.  Up 
till  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  these  luscious  drowsy  pastures  had 
formed  his  world.  He  had  tasted  no  other  air  than  that  which 
lurked  in  these  rich  hollows.  But  now,  stained  with  battle  and  a 
conqueror,  he  could  only  marvel  with  a  patient  smile  that  one  such 
as  he  should  have  started  out  from  so  obscure  a  haven  upon  so 
great  an  enterprise. 

In  the  middle  of  the  dusty  lane  that  led  from  the  village  street 
to  the  Rectory  garden,  he  came  upon  the  white-haired  figure  of  the 
parson,  that  patrician  in  whose  honour  five  and  twenty  years  ago 
he  had  been  wont  to  doff  his  cap.  The  strongly-chiselled,  un¬ 
intelligent  face  of  the  despot  was  still  invulnerable  as  of  yore, 
although  the  unhappy  vehicle  that  bore  it  was  bent  with  eighty 
years.  The  foreigner  regarded  this  fixed  star  of  his  youth  with  an 
enfolding  scrutiny,  but  the  luminous  melancholy  of  his  gaze  awoke 
neither  recognition  nor  curiosity  in  the  mask  that  was  presented 
to  him.  The  modest  figure  of  Little  Hoggle’s  one  memorable  son 
making  his  pilgrimage  to  the.  churchyard,  the  village  Mecca,  conveyed 
nothing  to  the  official  custodian  of  its  portals. 

Unguessed  at,  unrevealed,  the  foreigner  marched  along  steadily 
with  his  eyes  to  the  dust.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  burning  the 
nape  of  his  neck  as  he  climbed  over  the  stile  that  divided  the  mounds 
of  the  churchyard  from  the  arid,  shelterless  footpath  along  which 
he  had  come  with  pain. 

His  steps  were  stayed  before  the  whitest  stone  in  the  rustic 
cemetery.  When  it  first  caught  his  eye  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  an  object  so  clamorous  for  notice  would  bear  the  inscription 
that  was  engraved  across  his  heart.  It  gave  him  a  shock  of  pain 
that  his  pilgrimage  should  be  invested  with  this  publicity;  of  be¬ 
wilderment  that  after  so  many  years  the  spectre  should  have  come 
out  of  the  cloisters  into  the  harsh  glare  of  the  afternoon.  The 
freshness  of  its  flowers,  the  trimness  of  its  keeping,  were  wholly 
unexpected,  yet  they  conveyed  a  curious  sense  of  the  appropriate, 
as  though  the  coming  of  the  authentic  visitant  had  been  foreseen. 

Yet  as  he  stood,  hat  in  hand,  with  the  blistering  rays  of  the  sun 
upon  him,  he  grudged  the  white  stone  its  publicity.  The  one 
whose  immaculate  surface  bloomed  so  delicately  in  the  heart  of 
himself  must  know  no  peer,  must  expose  no  replica  to  vulgar  eyes. 
And  how  came  this  obscure  creature  by  a  public  emblem  of  her 
worth?  Who  had  ventured  to  commemorate  that  which  none 
could  understand?  All  about  this  scrupulously-garnished  sepulchre 
were  those  of  bakers,  butchers,  brewers,  farmers,  parish  councillors, 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  hewers  of  wood,  tillers  of  the  soil. 
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yet  their  bones  were  not  laid  to  rot  amid  quite  such  pomp  as 
this.  Some  of  the  parish  magnates  did  not  run  to  a  stone  at  all- 
others  were  content  with  a  recognition  in  grey  or  drab.  Some  were 
overgrown  with -weeds;  none  had  fresh  flowers.  How  came  it  that 
a  lonely  and  obscure  creature  whom  none  could  name  with  these 
doughty  yeomen,  these  pillars  and  champions  of  the  State,  should 
after  death  be  called  to  so  proud  a  station  in  the  public  eye? 

As  the  foreigner  sank  heavily  to  his  knees  and  pressed  his  fore¬ 
head  against  the  cool  marble,  he  recalled  even  in  the  midst  of  this 
act  of  homage  the  words  of  the  landlady  that  her  cream  cheeses 
became  the  most  famous  on  that  side  of  the  county.  At  once,  with 
the  insight  of  one  upon  whom  the  nation  might  conceivably  bestow 
a  public  burial,  he  read  the  mystery  of  the  posthumous  honours 
that  had  been  paid  to  a  simple  farmer’s  daughter.  Her  cream 
cheeses  had  made  her  native  parish  known  to  fame,  and  now  that 
she  had  ceased  to  be,  her  contemporaries  had  been  pleased  to  give 
expression  to  their  gratitude. 


III. 

The  tired  but  victorious  gladiator,  faint  with  the  fatigues  of  success, 
had  paused  a  moment  in  mid-career  to  lift  his  vizor,  in  order  that 
the  honest  rays  of  the  sun  might  pierce  his  senses  again.  In  this 
curious  passion  of  the  spirit  that  had  seized  him,  he  had  seemed 
to  remove  the  iron-banded  helmet  from  his  temples;  to  unlace  the 
casque  of  steel  that  bound  his  brain.  How  severely  had  the  tawny- 
skinned  vagabond  of  twenty-five  years  ago  schooled  his  nature, 
in  order  that  the  call  of  its  ambition  might  be  obeyed !  Kneeling 
bareheaded  in  the  fierce  June  sunlight  before  the  tomb  of  one  who 
had  renounced  the  young  Achilles  in  order  that  he  might  achieve 
his  destiny  the  blood  seemed  to  flow  like  water  in  his  veins.  A 
kind  of  contemptuous  pity  stole  over  him  at  the  thought  that  he  of 
all  the  human  race,  he,  the  subtle,  the  clear-sighted,  the  hyper- 
sensitised  should  have  sacrificed  five  )and  tw'enty  flowering  and 
abundant  years  upon  the  earth  in  the  pursuit  of  the  most  mocking 
illusion  that  is  dangled  before  the  credulous  eyes  of  man. 

His  coat  was  a  blaze  of  orders.  He  had  won  his  right  to  ribbons 
and  insignias.  Wheresoever  he  walked  in  the  panoply  of  his 
degrees,  flowers  were  strewn  about  his  path.  He  had  only  to 
move  abroad  in  public  places  to  be  acclaimed.  Nor  was  this  triumph 
wholly  barren  and  objective.  With  the  aid  of  that  third  eye,  which 
is  the  bane  and  the  strength  of  genius,  he  beheld  the  difference 
between  the  unspeakably  wise  and  worldly  human  animal  who  knelt 
before  the  tomb  of  the  only  creature  who  had  ever  entered  his  life 
and  the  amazing  country  hawbuck,  who  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty 
had  permitted  one  of  his  kind  to  take  so  grave  a  liberty. 
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The  unkempt  and  rebellious  farmer’s  boy  had  returned  to  the 
Happy  Valley  of  his  childhood  crowned  with  that  talent,  which, 
in  its  strivings  to  declare  itself,  had  scandalised  so  many  pious 
souls.  The  gallows  had  been  predicted  as  the  inevitable  crown  of 
such  a  precocity.  Yet  he  “who  would  come  to  no  good”  was  now 
firm-willed,  clear-sighted ;  of  a  ruthless  knowledge  all  compact.  He 
now  stood  forth  as  one  who  saw  and  understood  so  many  natural 
phenomena  in  their  true  relation.  This  brilliant  and  plausible 
adventurer  had  added  to  his  kingdom  realms  undreamed  of  by  his 
kind  in  Little  Hoggle.  Never  before  had  he  as  now,  with  his 
knees  pressed  against  his  native  loam,  felt  so  completely  the  detached 
spectator  of  the  human  tragedy.  A  tumult  of  pride  thrilled  in  his 
veins  that  he  should  come  at  last  to  feel  that  he  who  had  cowered 
long  in  the  shadow  of  his  imperfection  had  now  burgeoned  forth  into 
a  sort  of  insolent  apotheosis. 

All  the  nodosities  were  filed  away.  That  ceaseless  curiosity  about 
himself,  which  had  possessed  him  from  the  first,  had  resulted  in  the 
finished  human  specimen,  that  is  so  far  as  it  is  given  to  the  human 
specimen  to  attain  finality.  He  was  calm,  dispassionate,  self- 
reliant,  self-controlled.  Nerve  and  muscle  responded  delicately  to 
the  dominion  of  the  will ;  the  old  hauteur  and  impatiency,  which  had 
made  him  so  unhappy,  had  given  place  to  the  high  compassion 
which  comes  to  those  who  have  themselves  endured.  How  victorious 
he  was !  What  strange  alchemy  had  changed  the  hobnailed  farmer’s 
scarecrow,  the  mute  misunderstanding  vagabond,  into  one  of  the 
princes  of  his  kind  ? 

The  foreigner  knelt  a  long  time  by  the  plain  white  stone.  Lost 
to  the  world  and  the  things  that  were  of  it  he  did  not  hear  a  footfall 
on  the  gravel  path.  But  when  his  senses  were  at  last  unsealed  and 
he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  learned  with  a  little  thrill  of  surprise 
that  a  shadow  had  been  thrown  before  the  sun.  An  unsuspected 
presence  had  intervened. 

Beside  him,  not  five  paces  away,  was  a  young  girl.  The  poise 
of  the  white-clad  slenderness,  the  carriage  of  the  head,  the  candour 
of  the  grey  eyes  caused  his  pulses  to  respond,  his  heart  to  leap.  In 
an  instant  he  was  the  farmer’s  boy  of  four  and  twenty  years  ago; 
and  here  was  his  master’s  daughter. 

The  sun  was  still  well  hung  in  the  June  firmament ;  the  hue  of  the 
girl’s  dress  was  as  white  as  the  gravestone  whose  impress  was  on 
his  forehead,  and  in  her  hand  she  bore  a  basket  of  flowers,  otherwise 
he  would  have  been  inclined  to  accuse  our  common  mother  of  playing 
one  of  those  queer  tricks  of  hers  upon  an  unhappy  victim  who  has 
misread  or  disregarded  her  warnings.  Yet  this  gentle  but  solemn 
presence  could  spring  from  no  disorder  of  the  fancy.  It  was  too 
bright,  too  fragrant;  the  obtrusion  was  too  sharp  and  too  complete. 

The  foreigner  rose  and  brushed  the  mould  from  his  knees,  while 
the  girl  looked  at  him  wondeiingly. 
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“You  are  the  flower-bringer,”  he  said.  “You  keep  this  ^rave  very 
fresh  and  beautiful.” 

“It  is  my  Aunt  Mary’s.” 

The  girl’s  voice  was  low  and  calm.  The  foreigner  seemed  to 
recognise  it  involuntarily  with  a  grim  kind  of  pain. 

“I  had  not  expected  it  to  be  kept  like  this,”  he  said,  almost  in  the 
manner  of  one  thinking  aloud. 

“.\unt  Mary  was  so  neat  and  precise,”  said  the  girl,  “and  she  had 
such  a  love  of  beautiful  things.  And  had  she  been  my  mother  I 
don’t  think  I  could  have  loved  her  more.” 

“  She  was  so  good  to  you  ?  ” 

“Yes.  She  looked  upon  me  ns  a  daughter.  She  adopted  me.” 

“Tell  me  why.” 

“It  was  because  my  real  mother  died  when  I  was  bom.” 

“And  your  father?” 

“  My  father  died  before  I  was  bom.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  your  name?”  The  beguiling  voice  of  the 
foreigner  was  like  a  chord  of  music. 

“My  name  is  Mary  Brown.” 

“  And  your  age  ?  ”  The  foreigner  had  an  irresistible  gentleness. 

“To-morrow,”  said  the  girl,  “I  shall  be  twenty -three.” 

The  foreigner,  in  spite  of  all  the  self-command  that  had  carried 
him  so  far,  recoiled  a  little.  He  had  never  been  told  that  a  daughter 
had  been  bom  to  him  and  he  had  never  guessed  it.  A  robust, 
notable,  practical-minded  woman,  she  had  exalted  his  success  in 
the  world  over  all  considerations  of  a  precarious  domestic  happiness. 
Hers  was  not  the  ambition,  nor  had  she  had  the  upbringing,  to 
help  him  where  his  great  talents  were  engaged.  They  both  knew 
that ;  and  with  proud  and  fine  renunciation  she  had  withdrawn  from 
his  life. 

It  had  required  masculine  strength  combined  with  feminine  percep¬ 
tion  thus  to  act.  She  had  waived  every  claim  upon  him  in  order 
to  prosper  an  obscure  adventurer  in  his  ceaseless  traffickings. 
Once  she  had  seen  that  she  stood  between  him  and  a  place  in  the 
world,  she  had  boldly  effaced  an  unfortunate  chapter  in  his  history. 

This  great  soul  had  managed  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  the 
child  that  was  his.  She  had  even  returned  the  letters  he  had 
written  her  in  the  early  days  of  their  parting,  when  his  loneliness 
in  London  had  grown  too  intense.  She  had  returned  them  un¬ 
opened,  with  the  ironical  legend,  “Not  in  the  directory,”  written 
in  her  own  firm  and  unmistakable  characters,  across  the  re-directed 
envelope.  In  his  early  ignorance  of  things  he  had  been  too  ready 
to  construe  this  as  the  expression  of  a  contemptuous  indifference. 
By  the  light  of  an  ampler  knowledge  it  now  stood  forth  as  some¬ 
thing  else. 

“  Your  Aunt  Mary  was  a  good  woman,  a  woman  of  noble 
character?”  said  the  foreigner  in  a  voice  that  was  hardly  audible. 
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“There  was  nobody  like  her,”  said  the  girl.  “Indeed,  nobody 
pould  know  what  she  was  like  unless  they  lived  in  her  house.” 

“  She  was  so  kind  ?  ” 

“Yes,  so  kind,  and  so — so  herself.  She  was  not  like  other  people. 
She  had  such  beautiful  ideas.  She  had  a  life  outside  and  a  life 
inside  which  nobody  could  know  about  unless  they  lived  in  her 
house.” 

“Did  she  ever  marry?” 

“No,  she  was  never  married.  Farmer  Giles  wanted  to  marry 
her  and  so  did  Farmer  Barton.  She  was  wonderful  at  making 
cheese.” 

“Was  she  ever  in  love,  do  you  suppose?” 

“Oh  yes.  She  told  me  when  she  was  ill  that  she  had  once  been 
in  love  and  it  had  done  a  great  deal  for  her.” 

“Would  you  say  that  accounted  for  her  beautiful  ideas?” 

“I  feel  sure  it  did,  yet  I  don’t  think  anybody  knew  she  had  ever 
been  in  love.  People  used  to  say  she  was  proud  who  didn’t  live 
in  her  house.” 

“You  say  your  father  died  before  you  were  born.  Did  she  ever 
speak  to  you  about  him  ?  ” 

“Often  I  asked  her  about  my  father,  but  she  was  not  able  to  tell 
me  much.” 

“  Did  she  think  you  were  like  him  ?  ” 

“She  did  not  think  I  resembled  him  at  all.  She  told  me  once 
that  my  father  was  by  far  the  cleverest  man  she  had  ever  known.” 

“  Do  you  suppose  she  admired  his  talents  ?  ” 

“Oh  yes,  I  feel  sure  she  did.” 

“Do  you  suppose  she  looked  upon  him  as  a  good  man?” 

The  voice  of  the  foreigner  wavered  a  little. 

“Why,  yes,”  was  the  surprised  response.  “My  father  was  good 
and  noble  and  very  clever.” 

The  foreigner  took  in  his  breath  sharply. 

“.\nd  you  believe  that  your  Aunt  Mary  thought  so?” 

“Oh  yes.  She  thought  there  never  was  a  man  like  my  father.” 

“So  noble,  so  good,  and  so  clever?  ” 

The  tall  well-grown  creature  in  the  white  frock  smiled  serenely. 
The  grey  eyes  were  luminous  with  candour.  No,  she  did  not 
resemble  her  father.  He  was  never  like  that;  his  horoscope  being 
as  it  was  he  never  could  have  been.  little  piteously,  he  grasped 
at  his  side  to  suppress  that  which  never  again  he  had  expected  to 
experience. 

Was  it  for  such  dross  to  be  declared  to  this  higher  emanation  of 
itself?  This  child  of  nature,  this  flower-bringer,  was  his  flesh,  his 
blood,  his  daughter.  All  corrupt  as  he  was  with  his  material 
grossness,  he  yearned  to  take  her  in  his  arms.  But  how  was  it 
possible  to  bridge  the  chasm  that  yawned  between  them  ? 

“T  suppose  your  Aunt  Mary  never  spoke  to  you  of  the  manner 
of  your  father’s  death  ?  ” 
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“She  told  me  once  that  my  father  was  always  delicate,  like  all 
men  who  are  highly  gifted.” 

The  foreigner  gasped;  to  that  curious,  subtle,  and  alert 
intelligence  nature  had  never  more  clearly  revealed  herself  as  a 
mistress  of  deliberate  and  penetrating  irony. 

“  Did  your  aunt  ever  mention  your  father’s  circumstances  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  girl  wuth  a  simplicity  that  was  like  a  sword.  “She 
told  me  that  like  all  good  and  noble  and  highly  gifted  men  my  father 
died  very  poor.” 

Involuntarily  the  foreigner  turned  away  from  this  calm  yet 
swordlike  presence.  With  the  June  sunshine  beating  pitilessly  upon 
his  bared  head  and  his  defenceless  shoulders  he  staggered  along  the 
byways  of  the  little  country  churchyard.  He  had  given  his  all 
for  a  chimera.  So  wildly  and  so  sordidly  had  he  grasped  at  life 
that  he  had  chosen  the  stalk  and  rejected  the  flower.  The  syllables 
clothed  with  this  ineffable  simplicity  embodied  a  vision  juster  than 
his  own.  It  was  only  too  true.  Twenty-four  years  ago,  in  spite  of 
his  great  talents,  he  had  died  the  poorest  of  men. 

His  half-conscious  wanderings  took  him  into  various  by-paths 
which  recalled  his  youth.  Here,  in  this  comer,  among  these  mean 
and  unkempt  mounds,  with  never  a  stone  to  mark  it,  was  the  grave 
of  his  respectable,  his  highly  respectable  male  parent.  He  could  not 
remember  which  was  his  father’s  grave. 

His  mother  was  buried  elsewhere.  Who  could  say  what  was 
the  final  resting  place  of  that  nameless  gipsy  “  who  had  coom  to  the 
Waakes  in  a  van  wi’  the  whirleygigs  ”? 

Presently  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  churchyard  into  the  lane 
that  led  to  the  village.  Once  outside  these  enervating  precincts 
he  seemed,  as  if  by  magic,  to  reassume  the  captaincy  of  his  soul. 
Again  he  became  the  conqueror;  again  he  felt  himself  to  be  capable 
of  imposing  his  will  upon  destiny. 

His  loneliness  had  a  tragic  need.  That  which  he  had  forfeited 
at  the  beck  of  ambition  had  never  been  replaced.  Great  were  his 
honours,  but  the  relentless  pursuit  had  given  him  the  chance  of 
nothing  else.  He  was  growing  old,  and  the  walls  of  his  world 
were  falling  in.  In  his  veins  was  an  ages-old  insurgency.  He  was 
possessed  and  overmastered  by  a  craving  to  declare  himself  to  the 
daughter  whose  very  existence  had  been  withheld  from  him  for  four 
and  twenty  years. 

He  had  allowed  her  to  go  without  learning  where  she  lived.  But 
as  he  walked  along  the  lane  toward  the  village  he  vowed  that 
not  another  day  should  pass  ere  he  proclaimed  himself 
to  her.  He  yearned  to  redress  the  injustice  which  all  unwittingly 
he  had  caused  her  to  suffer  together  with  the  mother  w'ho  had  borne 
her. 

Nursing  this  high  determination  he  came  to  a  turn  in  the  lane. 
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Quite  suddenly  two  people  were  revealed.  They  were  seated  side 
by  side  upon  a  stile.  One  was  the  creature  of  the  white  frock,  and 
with  an  arm  encircling  her  was  a  young  and  stalwart  yeoman.  The 
girl  smiled  a  bright  recognition  and  the  young  fellow  blushed  under 
his  tan. 

Overcome  by  a  sudden,  grinding,  intolerable  anguish,  for  which 
he  was  wholly  unprepared,  the  foreigner  passed  them  hurriedly 
and  on  to  the  village  alehouse.  Immediately  he  ordered  round  the 
landlady’s  cart.  He  then  went  up  the  rickety  stairs,  laboriously 
repacked  the  battered  suit-case,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  said  farewell  for  ever  to  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  home 
of  his  youth. 
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Chapter  VI. 

In  a  few  hours  Dicky  had  discovered  a  new  world.  He  had  crosBed 
the  plains,  had  penetrated  into  the  deep  shadows  of  the  valleys, 
had  mounted  the  high  hills  and  now,  upon  the  other  side,  there 
stretched  before  him,  at  his  feet,  a  land  of  gold,  a  land  of  sunshine, 
a  land  of  such  promise  as  made  his  heart  leap  and  the  blood  go 
racing  in  his  veins. 

He  was  in  love;  wildly,  passionately,  overwhelmingly  in  love.  The 
suddenness  of  it  bewildered  him,  yet  he  wondered  constantly  in  his 
thoughts  why  he  had  not  found  out  his  love  for  Dorothy  years  and 
years  ago. 

Again  and  again  he  told  himself  that  it  must  have  been  meant 
from  the  beginning.  Then  why  had  he  only  learnt  it  now?  He, 
too,  remembered  how  he  had  thought  her  a  little  fool.  He  laughed 
aloud  in  the  darkness  as  he  lay  in  bed  that  night,  calling  the  thoughts 
back  to  his  mind.  A  little  fool !  She  was  the  most  wonderful 
creature  in  the  world  !  He  said  her  name  aloud — Dorothy ;  then  lay 
there  listening  to  the  echoes  of  it  as  they  reverberated  down  into  the 
very  depths  of  his  consciousness. 

At  sunrise  he  was  awake.  Sleep  is  no  luxury  to  a  boy  in  love. 
Indeed,  he  may  dream,  but  the  night  is  wasted  when  no  dreams 
have  come.  In  the  daytime,  with  all  his  thoughts,  he  makes  the 
world  be  full  of  her.  She  sings  in  the  throat  of  every  thrush,  her 
voice  is  there  in  the  tinkling  music  of  the  running  brook,  she  whispers 
in  the  leaves  that  rustle  to  each  gentle  wind.  There  is  nothing 
living  in  the  world  but  her. 

Before  the  sun  was  well  into  the  heavens,  Dicky  was  making  his 
way  up  the  pathway  on  Bredon  Hill.  The  clocks  of  the  churches 
in  Little  Cumberton  and  Eckington  rang  out  the  hour  of  five  in  a 
distant  chorus  as  he  climbed  the  branches  into  the  oak  tree.  This 
was  where  it  had  all  happened.  There  was  the  hammock  in  which 
she  lay.  He  stood  looking  at  it  with  all  that  awe  and  wonder  of  a 
pilgrim  at  a  shrine.  There,  indeed,  the  miracle  had  been  wrought; 
there  he  had  held  her  hand,  there  looked  into  her  eyes  and  seen 
the  whole  meaning  of  life,  why  the  earth  had  been  made  and  he 
been  bom  in  it.  There  was  no  need  now  for  the  smallness  of  a 
fieldmouse  or  the  nimbleness  of  a  wren.  He  had  discovered  why 
God  had  made  the  world.  It  was  that  he,  Dicky,  might  love 
Dorothy  as  no  man  had  ever  loved  a  woman  before. 
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For  long  moments  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  hammock,  living 
again  that  hour  when  they  had  been  alone ;  living  in  swift  imagina¬ 
tion  the  countless  hours  that  lay  before  them.  There  was  some 
purpose  in  it,  he  knew  that.  Not  knowing  what  purpose  it  was, 
he  fulfilled  it  in  all  the  blindness  of  his  desire. 

In  a  little  cupboard  they  had  built  out  of  an  old  box  on  the 
platform,  Dicky  kept  the  paint  box  Christina  had  given  him,  together 
with  all  the  impedimenta  he  required.  To  this  cupboard  he  went, 
almost  unconscious  of  the  need  that  urged  him.  The  world  was  there 
below  him.  With  the  divine  conceit  of  a  boy  in  love,  with  that 
outrageous  pride  of  power,  he  set  to  work  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
world,  a  picture  of  all  life,  of  all  romance.  He  painted  a  picture 
of  the  sun. 

This  was  the  greatest  failure  he  had  made.  Away  beyond  him  in 
that  white  light  of  heat,  the  fields,  the  river,  the  whole  country 
side  was  lying  breathless  in  pale  sunshine.  There  was  no  form  to 
mould,  no  lines  were  there  to  draw.  The  river  moved  through  fields 
of  gold  and,  like  a  serpent  gliding  through  the  shimmering  grass, 
vanished  in  silver  mist,  that  had  no  beginning  and  no  end.  Such 
shadows  of  the  trees  as  fell  were  toned  in  gold,  transparent  as  a 
dragon-fly’s  wing.  No  subject  was  there  there  for  him  to  paint  but 
the  greatest  subject  of  all — llomance — the  breathing,  golden,  all- 
eSulgent  light  whose  soul  and  being  is  the  very  sun  itself.  Dicky 
painted  a  picture  of  the  sun. 

For  two  hours  he  sat  there.  At  last  he  rose  and  put  his  paints 
away  in  the  cupboard.  For  one  moment  he  looked  at  the  sheet  of 
paper  in  his  hand.  It  was  all  white,  as  spotless  as  when  he  had  tom 
it  from  the  block.  He  had  done  nothing.  This  was  the  greatest 
failure  he  had  made,  the  greatest  failure  which  had  brought  him 
nearest  to  success. 

That  picture  took  him  ten  years  to  paint,  and  he  began  it  that  day 
in  the  oak  tree.  Now  everyone  knows  Richard  Furlong’s  picture 
called — Romance.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  since  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  French  Government.  It  is  the  same  picture 
which  that  early  morning  he  began  with  a  blank  white  sheet  of  paper. 


Chapter  VII. 

The  days  of  Dicky’s  love-making  came  and  went.  Their  passing 
was  so  swift  he  could  not  mark  their  going.  It  was  autumn  again 
and  the  oak  leaves  were  red  before  he  could  believe  the  summer  had 
really  gone. 

They  had  been  alone  a  great  deal  together.  Dorothy  would  accom¬ 
pany  him  long  distances  into  the  country  to  sit  beside  him  while  he 
sketched.  His  energy  for  work  then  was  uncontrolled.  Yet  during 
all  that  time  he  had  never  touched  her  hand  again  or  said  one  woi  il 
I'f  what  had  passed  when  they  were  alone  together  in  the  oak  tree. 

For  long  hours  at  night,  Dorothy  would  lie  awake  with  wondering 
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mind.  She  loved.  She  was  content  with  that.  In  the  shallows  of 
her  heart  she  believed  that  Dicky  loved  her.  He  kept  her  closely 
with  him  wherever  he  went.  But  in  the  quiet  depths  of  her  con¬ 
sciousness — those  depths  which  a  woman  only  fathoms  when  her 
heart  is  beating  in  the  stillness  of  the  night — she  was  unsatisfied  with 
the  progress  of  their  love.  Something  was  needed  to  make  it  live 
with  that  burning  reality  which  love  meant  to  her.  In  what  it 
lacked  she  could  not  guess.  He  might  take  her  hand  again;  he 
might  kiss  it  again  as  he  had  done  that  day  in  the  oak  tree.  He 
might  even  kiss  her  lips.  And  when  she  thought  of  that,  her  heart 
throbbed  wildly  in  her  breast ;  she  laid  her  head  in  faintness  on  her 
pillow,  murmuring  his  name  beneath  her  breath. 

But  none  of  these  things  did  Dicky  do.  He  had  caught  the  first 
meaning  of  Romance  and,  as  a  boy  when  he  catches  the  first 
butterfly  of  the  year,  feared  as  yet  to  touch  it  with  his  hands  lest 
he  should  bruise  its  wings. 

As  surely  as  the  day  must'  vanish  into  night,  the  night  unfold  its 
darkness  and  set  free  the  day  once  more,  so  surely  did  Dick  know 
that  the  moment  would  come  when  Dorothy  would  be  in  his  arms 
and  his  lips  be  seeking  hers.  So  the  thousand  lovers  proved  their 
love.  But  his  was  like  no  other  love  the  world  had  ever  known. 
In  those  first  days  when  he  had  seen  Romance,  such  proof  of  love 
as  this  would  have  brought  it  all  to  earth.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of 
it  he  lived;  in  the  spirit  of  it  he  worked  with  an  untiring  energy 
while  Dorothy  sat  beside  him,  waiting  for  the  hour  when  she  might 
truly  know. 

And  so  the  days  of  summer  fell  behind  them  into  autumn.  One 
night  as  she  passed  her  daughter’s  room,  Mrs.  Leggatt  stopped, 
hearing  the  sound  of  sobbing  from  within.  She  listened,  making 
doubly  sure.  Then  she  turned  the  handle  and  went  in. 

“Dorothy?”  she  whispered. 

The  sobbing  ceased. 

“What  is  it?  ”  she  asked  and  knelt  beside  the  bed.  “What  is  it? 
Aren’t  you  w’ell?  ” 

A  broken  voice  assured  her  that  she  was. 

“Then  what’s  the  matter?” 

There  was  no  reply.  It  needed  the  gentleness  of  her  arms,  the 
quiet,  soothing  fingers  on  her  daughter’s  head,  before  Mrs.  Leggatt 
could  bring  the  story  from  Dorothy’s  lips.  Mrs.  Leggatt’s  heart 
misgave  her  as  she  listened.  The  world  was  very  old;  was  very 
changeless  in  the  midst  of  all  its  changes.  Adam  and  Eve  might 
well,  indeed,  have  been  turned  out  of  the  Garden,  but  they  had 
only  been  driven  into  the  world.  She  laid  her  head  upon  Dorothy’s 
pillow,  adding  a  sigh  to  her  daughter’s  tears  when  the  little  story 
was  ended. 

“But  if  you’re  sure  he  loves  you,”  she  asked  presently,  “isn’t  that 
enough  ?  ” 

Dorothy  was  silent. 
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“Isn’t  if?  Isn’t  it?”  persisted  Mrs.  Leggatt.  “What  more  can 
you  want  but  that?” 

“But  he  doesn’t  say  so,”  whispered  Dorothy.  “He  doesn’t  show 
it.  Never — not  once  since  that  first  day  when — w’hen  he — held  my 
hand  and — then — kissed  it.  He  asked  me  that  day  if  I  was  angry. 
Perhaps  when  I  only  shook  my  head  he  didn’t  understand  that  I 
meant — no.  But  I  know  he’d  wanted  to  take  my  hand.  It  hadn’t 
been  anything  to  do  with  looking  at  the  lines,  because  I  took  it  away 
to  see,  and  he  got  it  back  again  as  soon  as  he  could.” 

In  the  darkness,  Mrs.  Leggatt  smiled;  a  smile  in  which  no  thought 
of  laughter  lay  concealed.  You  smile  at  memories  that  only  bring 
you  pain;  it  is  the  gentle  smile  of  recognition.  That  is  all. 

“Well — if  he  wishes  to  be  with  you  now,”  she  said,  “isn’t  that 
proof  enough?  Isn’t  that  all  that  you  need?  It  is  so  easy  to  get 
more,  and  when  it  comes  it’s  alw’ays  more  than  you  ask.  ‘  The  little 
more  and  how  much  it  seems —  ’  I  must  read  Browning  to  you.  It 
was  read  to  me  once.  But  it’s  never  the  little  more  you  get,  for 
the  little  more  is  the  very  edge  and  then — oh — what  more  do  you 
want?” 

“If  he — if  only  he - ”  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  say  the 

words. 

“If  only  he  kissed  you,  Dorothy — is  that  it?  Oh,  he’ll  do  that 
one  day,  my  little  girl;  why  should  you  want  it  now?  He  may 
love  you  to-day  better  than  ever  he  will  in  his  life  again.  Oh — isn’t 
it  the  world? — it’s  the  world  all  over  again  !  Be  content,  my  dear,  be 
content  with  little.  It  is  just  the  more  a  woman  wants  which  makes 
the  much  more  that  she  gets.  Be  content  with  little — it  is  enough.” 

She  could  give  no  better  advice  than  this.  In  her  good-hearted 
but  foolish  way  the  poor  woman  could  not  find  it  in  her  conscience 
to  adopt  an  attitude  of  stem  reproval.  Her  own  folly  was  known. 
How  could  she  pose  in  virtuous  censure  of  this  very  passion  to  which 
she  herself  had  given  w'ay?  It  W'as  the  world,  she  had  said,' it 
was  the  world  all  over  again.  It  stirred  up  memories  which  for  years 
she  had  striven  to  subdue.  She  could  only  speak  from  them.  All 
she  said  was  true — only  too  time,  with  that  painful  truth  which 
comes  from  bitter  experience.  But  it  was  no  advice  from  a  mother 
to  her  child. 

She  may  have  thought  her  words  contained  a  warning,  saving 
Dorothy  from  the  abyss  into  which  she  herself  had  fallen,  but  their 
effect  was  far  from  what  she  supposed.  The  great  tide  of  Nature 
which  turns  in  every  woman  at  such  an  age  had  fully  turned  in 
Dorothy  then.  She  loved  Dicky  with  her  w'hole  heart  and  under¬ 
standing.  There  was  nothing  else  in  Life  for  her  but  this.  To  that 
end,  therefore,  of  its  complete  and  perfect  comprehension,  she  set 
the  whole  purpose  of  her  mind.  Nothing  more  than  this  was  to  be 
gained.  She  knew  nothing  of,  nor  cared  for,  the  development  it 
brought  her.  The  moment  a  girl  becomes  a  woman,  her  development 
is  complete.  She  can  become  no  more.  The  experiences  of  Life 
VOL.  xcii.  N.s.  C  C 
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lie  still  in  front  of  her;  they  harden  or  soften  as  they  come.  But 
in  the  development  of  })iirpose  in  her  soul,  the  journey  of  a  woman’s 
life  finds  its  completion  when  love  comes  knocking  at  her  heart,  and 
in  answ^er  to  its  summons,  she  steps  forth  into  the  light  of 
womanhood. 

To  Dorothy,  the  advice  her  mother  had  given  her  served  only  to 
quicken  her  mind  to  its  end.  If  it  w’ere  not  the  little  more  which 
she  needed,  but  the  much  more  she  would  get,  what  was  that  more 
and  could  it  ever  be  too  much  ? 

The  next  time  she  met  Dicky  alone,  her  mind  was  trembling  in 
expectation.  That  premonition  which  comes  to  women,  that  occult 
sense  which  gives  them  power  to  see  ahead  of  time,  bade  her  prepare 
with  those  delicious  warnings  love  brings  triumphantly  to  a  woman’s 
heart.  She  knew  that  things  would  happen  then,  felt  the  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  them  in  her  mind,  but  did  not  realise  she  only  knew, 
because  she  meant  that  they  should  be.  It  Is  often  that  a  woman’s 
instinct  warns  her  of  events  she  means  herself  to  bring  about. 

It  was  a  night  in  late  September  when,  during  a  party  at  Mrs. 
Leggatt’s  house,  they  both  slipped  away. 

“Just  come  along  to  the  bridge,”  Dicky  had  whispered  to  her. 
“The  moon’s  rising  at  a  quarter  to  nine — harvest  moon — I  want  to 
see  it  down  the  river.” 

At  first  she  had  demurred.  'Phere  would  be  trouble,  she  said, 
when  it  was  found  that  they  were  gone. 

“They  wouldn’t  find  out  till  the  party’s  over,”  Dicky  had  urged. 
“It  won’t  be  over  till  nearly  eleven.  Do  come,  Dorothy.  We  won’t 
be  gone  more  than  half  an  hour.” 

“  But  why  do  you  w-ant  to  see  the  moon ?  ”  she  asked.  “  You  can 
see  it  from  the  window  here.” 

“Not  like  it  wdll  be  on  the  bridge.” 

“But  won’t  it  be  fearfully  cold?”  she  objected. 

“Do  you  mind  if  it  is?”  he  murmured.  “We  can  stand  close 
together.  It  won’t  be  so  cold  then.” 

That  had  not  really  been  his  ])urpose  in  going.  It  thrilled  him  to 
think  they  might  stand  close  together,  but  he  had  wanted  to  see 
that  harvest  moon,  had  waited  nearly  the  whole  month  for  it. 

He  did  not  know  it,  but  it  was  she  who  had  made  him  say  how  they 
would  defeat  the  cold,  this  simple,  gentle  Dorothy,  who,  with  a 
quiet  obedience,  did  all  that  Nature  commanded  her. 

“Do  come,”  Dicky  whispered. 

She  said  no  other  word  against  it.  Together  they  crept  out  of 
the  house,  making  their  w^ay  down  the  road,  past  the  old  butter 
cross  to  the  tortuous  bridge  of  Eckington,  which  for  so  many 
hundreds  of  years  has  been  the  only  path  across  the  Avon  between 
Pershore  and  the  West. 

Countless  lovers  before  them  have  stood  in  the  little  niches  of 
that  bridge ;  countless  lovers  have  leant  over  that  grey  stone  parapet, 
worn  with  the  weight  of  years  and  discoloured  by  many  a  winter. 
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They  were  not  the  first  to  stand  there,  looking  down  into  the  running 
water,  not  the  first  to  find  some  likeness  in  its  passing  ripples  to  the 
steady  ebbing  of  their  lives. 

But  no  such  thoughts  as  these  occupied  the  minds  of  Dicky  and 
Dorothy  then.  Through  the  brush  stems  of  the  willows  as  they 
reached  the  bridge,  the  harvest  moon,  deep  orange,  like  a  burning 
lamp,  was  swinging  up  against  the  dark  velvet  of  the  sky.  Dicky 
forgot  all  coldness  of  the  night.  Nature  was  using  her  colours  in 
such  subtlety  of  tone  as  he  knew  he  could  never  hope  to  master. 
Yet  he  saw  it  all  with  no  sense  of  envy  or  regret.  The  ambition  to 
conquer  then  was  not  so  great  as  the  knowledge  of  Romance.  At 
that  moment,  as  the  beauty  of  the  world  surrounded  him,  he  knew 
that  he  was  master  of  it  all.  There  was  nothing  in  life  which 
Dorothy  might  ask  him  then  to  do  whfch  he  could  not  have  accom¬ 
plished.  He  felt  in  himself  the  strength  and  virtue  of  a  hundred 
men.  Life  was  almost  too  wonderful,  yet  great  and  wonderful  as 
it  was,  he  could  have  sacrificed  it  all  to  the  mere  murmur  of  her 
wish. 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  if  it  never  came  to  to-moiTow  morning,”  he 
said  at  last.  “Look  where  just  that  one  ripple  catches  the  reflection 
of  the  moon.” 

With  heart  beating,  Dorothy  pressed  closer  to  his  side. 

“Don’t  you  feel  cold?”  she  asked.  “You’ve  got  nothing  on  your 
head.” 

“Do  you?”  he  replied.  At  her  request  he  could  have  put  an  end 
to  life  then  and  there ;  but  it  w’ould  have  gone  hard  with  him  had 
she  suggested  they  should  turn  back  because  she  felt  cold. 

“Do  you  feel  cold?”  he  repeated.  “It’s  really  quite  warm,  isn’t 
it?” 

“Oh,  I’m  all  light,”  said  she.  “I’ve  got  on  a  warm  coat.  This 
fur  cap’s  warm,  too.  I  wish  I’d  brought  my  gloves.” 

“Hands  cold?”  he  asked. 

“They  are  a  little,”  she  replied,  and  there  was  expectation  in 
her  heart. 

Half  then  in  joy  and  still  in  wonder,  his  hands  groped  down  in 
the  darkness  until  they  found  the  touch  of  hers.  . 

“I  don’t  expect  they  feel  cold  outside,”  said  she  quickly;  “but 
they  do  in.” 

He  took  them  closely  in  his  own,  crushing  the  fingers  in  his 
grasp.  She  felt  the  pain  of  it,  and  loved  the  pain.  No  cry  of  com¬ 
plaint  came  near  her  lips  and,  as  Dicky  held  them,  still  gazing  at 
the  glory  of  the  rising  moon,  her  eyes  were  closed.  All  joy  and  all 
delight  she  felt  within  herself.  So  far  with  Dicky  the  enchantment 
was  in  life. 

For  some  long  time  they  stood  there,  his  hands  caressing  hers. 
One  by  one  the  words  were  mounting  to  his  mind,  just  as  the  moon, 
turning  from  orange  to  gold,  was  mounting  above  the  willows  into 
the  vault  of  stars.  Too  well  he  knew  he  loved  her,  but  never  had 
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the  words  come  home  to  him  till  then.  Now  they  were  burning  in  his 
brain — long  passionate  sentences  in  whose  embrace  the  whole  mean¬ 
ing  of  love  was  compassed.  One  by  one  they  rolled  across  his  mind 
He  thought  he  had  grasped  them,  had  found  the  great  moment  for 
expression  and,  before  he  knew  it,  had  whispered  her  name. 

“  Dorothy !  ” 

She  leant  still  nearer  to  him.  Her  heart  was  beating  in  the 
prison  of  her  breast. 

“What,  Dicky?”  she  whispered. 

“I  love  you,”  said  he.  “Oh — I  love  you — that’s  all — that’s  all.” 

His  great  sentences  had  gone  from  him.  The  moment  before  thev 
had  all  been  there ;  but  in  the  moment  itself  there  were  only  three 
words  which  he  could  say. 

“  Do  you  love  me  ?  ”  he  asked  presently. 

“Frightfully,”  she  whispered. 

He  held  her  hands  yet  tighter  and  still  looked  at  the  moon. 

“I  love  you  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world,”  he  went 
on,  and  believed  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  world  such  words  had 
ever  been  said. 

“  Better  than  your  painting  ?  ”  she  whispered  and,  knowing  that 
he  must,  he  was  quite  willing  to  say — yes. 

One  hand  she  disengaged  to  draw  it  gently  round  his  neck.  They 
looked  in  each  other’s  eyes  then;  their  breath  was  on  each  other’s 
cheeks.  How  long  in  silence  that  lasted  neither  of  them  could  ever 
have  told.  The  night  was  like  a  furnace  about  them  as  they  stood 
there  then. 

“Why  don’t  you  kiss  me,  Dicky?”  she  whispered  at  last,  as  a 
woman  fainting  asks  for  water. 

For  one  second  the  world  stood  still  to  let  the  mad  race  of  thoughts 
cx’ash  on  through  Dicky’s  mind.  Something  w’as  ending  here.  The 
virtue  and  the  strength  of  all  those  hundred  men  were  going  from  his 
heart.  Like  the  tramp  of  a  company  leaving  the  gates  of  a  city,  he 
felt  them  passing  from  his  soul.  One  by  one — one  by  one  their 
footsteps  fell  away.  Nearer  and  nearer  her  eyes  drew  his  into  the 
complete  oblivion  of  their  depths.  One  moment  he  w'as  free,  the  next 
a  slave.  His  lips  jeant  down  to  hers.  In  the  w'armth  of  them  he 
forgot  all  those  moments  of  Romance.  Dicky  would  not  have 
sacrificed  Life  then  for  all  the  Romance  in  the  w’orld. 

Chapter  VIII. 

During  all  that  period  since  he  had  left  school,  Dicky  had  kept  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Hollom.  Had  the  matter  been  left  in  Dicky’s  own 
hands,  doubtless  the  friendship  might  have  dropped;  but,  true  to 
his  word  to  Christina,  Mr.  Hollom  never  allowed  his  interest  in  Dicky 
to  abate.  Every  week  he  wrote  and,  every  week,  in  letters  not 
exactly  to  be  commended  for  their  length,  Dicky  replied,  giving 
information  mainly  about  his  painting,  or  his  troubles  at  the  mill, 
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but  never  confessing  his  love  for  Dorothy  or  letting  it  be  understood 
what  change  in  life  that  love  had  brought  to  him. 

In  the  mental  composition  of  Dicky  there  was  a  degree  of  reticence, 
contrasting  oddly  with  that  impulsiveness  of  mind  which  he  showed 
in  most  of  his  dealings.  This  reticence  no  doubt  he  inherited 
from  his  father.  On  all  subjects  concerning  himself,  Mr.  Furlong 
was  slow  to  speali.  Indeed,  with  him,  it  amounted  to  secretiveness. 
He  was  secretive  about  his  origin,  about  his  age,  about  the  income 
he  made  from  the  profits  of  the  mill.  Because  of  this  secretiveness 
he  had  never  gained  the  confidence  of  his  children,  had  never  even 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  wife. 

The  fringe  of  this  mantle  then,  perhaps,  had  fallen  upon  Dicky. 
He  did  not  even  speak  to  Anne  about  his  love  for  Dorothy,  though 
in  his  heart  he  knew  well  enough  that  she  w'as  a  conscious  spectator 
of  it  all.  Yet  still  he  clung  to  the  deeper  secret  of  it,  dimly  realising 
that  the  unspoken  word  may  be  more  truly  a  talisman  than  that 
which  is  spoken.  S9  of  his  love  for  Dorothy,  Mr.  Hollom  knew 
nothing.  One  morning  at  breakfast,  early  in  the  next  year,  INIr. 
Furlong  remarked  upon  the  letter  that  lay  on  Dicky’s  plate. 

“Who’s  writing  to  you,  Dicky?”  he  asked,  and  he  smiled  as 
though  he  would  suggest  his  suspicions  that  the  letter  was  addressed 
to  Dicky’s  heart. 

Dicky  avoided  the  smile. 

“It’s  from  !Mr.  Hollom,”  he  replied. 

“Oh — from  him?  He’s  a  nice  fellow.  I’ve  often  thought  of 
asking  him  to  come  and  stay  here  again.  He’s  never  been  here 

since - since  you  left  school.  You’d  like  to  see  him  again,  I 

suppose  ?  ” 

“Kather,”  said  Dicky  eagerly. 

“Well — I’ll  write  and  ask  him.  What  does  he  write  to  you  about? 
He  writes  often — doesn’t  he?  ” 

“  ’Bout  once  a  week,”  said  Dicky. 

“May  I  see  his  letter?  ”  asked  Mr.  Furlong. 

“I  don’t  know',”  replied  Dicky  quickly.  “I  haven’t  read  it  yet.” 

There  w'ere  a  thousand  things  likely  to  be  in  that  letter  which 
might  surprise  Mr.  Furlong  to  read.  Dicky  thrust  it  swiftly  into  his 
pocket,  meaning  to  close  the  matter  once  and  for  all. 

“Oh,  of  course,  don’t  show  it  me  if  you  don’t  wish  to,”  said  his 
father.  “I  have  no  curiosity  to  see  it.  But  I  don’t  think  I  quite 
like  this  exhibition  of  secrecy  on  your  part,  Dicky.  Y’^ou  can’t  expect 
me  to  give  you  my  confidence  or  treat  you  as  I  most  earnestly  wish 
to  treat  you,  if  you  conceal  things  from  me  like  that.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Hollom  to  you  can  surely  contain  nothing  but  of  the  most 
ordinary  nature  in  the  world.  IMind  you,  as  I  say,  I’m  not  curious. 
But  that  was  a  thing  I  had  often  to  tell  your  dear  mother  about. 
She  would  keep  things  to  herself.” 

Anne  looked  quickly  at  Dicky  and  then  left  the  room.  Mr. 
Furlong  scarcely  noticed  her  going.  He  had  discovered  a  subject 
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upon  which  in  this  last  year  or  so,  since  Christina’s  death,  he  had 
thought  a  great  deal.  He  had  hardly  realised,  in  fact,  how  much  he 
had  thought  about  it  until  he  began  to  speak. 

“Don’t  you  see,”  he  continued,  “how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to 
help  you  in  any  way  if  you  don’t  give  me  the  full  measm-e  of  vour 
confidence  ?  ” 

“I  spoke  to  you  once  al)Out  my  painting,”  said  Dicky. 

“Oh,  yes,  about  that,  but  then  you  can’t  expect  me  to  take  a 

thing  tike  that  seriously — that’s — that’s - ” 

“You  took  it  seriously  enough,”  said  Dicky;  “you  tore  up  niy 
sl^etch.” 

“I  tore  it  up,”  replied  ]\Ir.  Furlong  shaii^ly,  “because  it  was 
foolish — there  was  no  sense  in  it.  You  can’t  expect  me  to  sympathise 
with  you  when  you  waste  your  time  like  that.” 

“If  I  waste  my  time,”  retorted  Dicky.  “I  ought  to  be  sym¬ 
pathised  with.  I  don’t  waste  it  wilfully — 1  don’t  mean  to  do  any 
harm— I  believe  I’m  doing  some  good.  If — if  there’s  no  sense  in 
my  sketches — ”  he  stammered  for  his  words — “if — if  they’re  foolish, 

I — I  ought  to  be  pitied.” 

The  heat  of  the  moment  lent  him  reason.  It  was  not  the  gift  of 
sympathy  for  which  he  pressed.  At  the  back  of  all  he  said  was  a 
fierce  defence  of  his  art.  In  a  moment,  almost  of  inspiration,  he  rose 
'to  irony.  His  eyes  were  lit  with  it.  A  pause  followed  him  before  Mr. 
Furlong  could  reply.  He  was  confronted  again  by  that  antagonism 
which  he  always  met  with  in  his  son.  Now,  with  the  shafts  of  irony 
added  to  his  defence,  Mr.  Furlong  was  for  the  moment  confused,  ami 
knew  not  where  to  strike. 

“If  what  you  paint  is  nonsense,”  he  said  then,  suddenly,  with  a 
rising  voice,  “it’s  not  so  nonsensical  as  the  things  you  say.  How 
dare  you  argue  with  me — a  boy  of  your  age !  I  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  so  ridiculous  as  to  suggest  that  I  should  sympathise  with  your 
folly  because  you’re  fool  enough  to  waste  your  time.  For  goodness’ 
sake  try  to  talk  sense,  and  then  I’ll  listen  to  you.  As  it  is,  it 
annoys  me  to  talk  to  you.  Go  and  get  to  your  work  as  soon  as 
you’ve  finished  your  breakfast.” 

“I've  finished  now,”  said  Dicky. 

“  But  you’ve  eaten  nothing !  ” 

“I  don’t  want  anything.” 

“Eat  your  breakfast!”  commanded  Mr.  Furlong  sternly.  “You 
do  everything  you  possibly  can  to  annoy  me.  Why  don’t  you  want 
to  eat  your  breakfast  ’?  ” 

“Because  whenever  we  have  a  row  I  don’t  feel  inclined  to  do 
anything — certainly  not  eat.” 

“Oh — is  that  the  way  you  look  at  it.  We  have  a  row.  You 
suppose  I  have  so  little  dignity  as  to  have  a  row  with  you.  I  think 
the  sooner  you  learn  your  place,  my  boy,  the  better.  Try  to  culti¬ 
vate  manners  to  your  elders,  and  then  you’ll  realise  that  it’s 
impossible  for  me  to  have  a  row — as  you  call  it — with  you.” 
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He  left  the  table  then.  He  left  the  room.  His  own  breakfast 
was  but  half  finished  on  his  plate.  A  sickness  in  his  heart  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  eat  more.  The  food  was  dry  in  his  throat. 
He  went  to  his  bedroom  and  for  a  long  time  sat  there,  wondering  why 
Fate  conspired  against  his  affection  for  his  son. 

“If  he  would  only  understand,”  he  said  aloud;  “if  he  would 
only  understand  that  I  wish  the  best,  the  very  best  for  him — ^ — ”  It 
was  not  in  the  power  of  his  mentality  to  realise  that  he  was  only 
excusing  the  want  of  understanding  in  himself. 

To  Dicky’s  surprise,  in  the  Easter  holidays,  IMr.  Hollom  wrote 
saying  that  he  had  accepted  Mr.  Furlong’s  invitation  to  stay  at  the 
mill.  After  their  disagreement  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  school¬ 
master’s  letter,  he  had  imagined  that  Mr.  Hollom  would  not  be 
invited — a  retribution  for  his  insubordinate  conduct.  But  in  such 
a  case  as  this  ]\Ir.  Furlong  bore  no  malice.  The  idea  certainly  had 
entered  his  head  to  punish  Dicky  in  this  manner,  but  he  had  con¬ 
quered  his  inclinations.  IMr.  Hollom,  no  doubt,  was  a  good  influence 
for  Dicky ;  he  might  help  him  to  be  more  steady  in  his  work.  Also, 
when  Dicky  had  gone  to  bed,  they  would  probably  play  chess  to¬ 
gether.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  false  policy  to  punish  Dicky 
in  that  way,  depriving  him  of  a  benefit  in  order  to  chastise  him  for  a 
fault.  He  sat  dow  n  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Hollom  that  evening. 

He  was  the  same  tall,  cadaverous-looking  man  when  Dicky  met 
him  at  the  station  in  Pershore.  His  cheeks  w’ere  thinner;  his  eyes 
in  deeper  hollows  than  before.  For  some  moments  he  stood  looking 
at  Dicky  with  a  questioning,  scrutinising  gaze. 

“What’s  happened  to  you,  young  man?”  said  he. 

At  once  Dicky  knew  what  he  meant.  He  felt  in  himself  he  had 
changed. 

“What  do  you  mean — happened?”  he  asked. 

“Well — ^you’ve  changed.  You’re  ten  years  older.”  He  cheeked 
himself  as  he  was  about  to  add — “You’re  older  than  your  father.” 

In  the  drive  back  to  Eckington,  Dicky  had  told  him  of  all  the 
conflict  which  for  the  most  part  waged  silently  between  his  father 
and  himself. 

“More  and  more  every  day,”  said  he,  “I  hate  the  mill.  It  goes 
on  just  like  the  wheel — round  and  round  and  round.” 

“You’re  keeping  your  sketches?”  asked  ^Ir.  Hollom. 

Dicky  nodded. 

“Well — you’ll  show  them  to  me  to-morrow'.” 

“Rather!”  exclaimed  Dicky. 

It  awakened  poignant  memories  in  Mr  Hollom ’s  mind  as  he  sat 
that  evening  in  the  sitting-room  playing  chess  with  Mr.  Furlong. 
In  a  dim  distant  comer  of  his  heart,  he  heard  the  faint  chords  of 
the  jMoonlight  Sonata — echoes,  withered,  like  the  pale  petals  of  a 
flower  that  long  have  been  pressed  between  the  pages  of  a  book. 
Again  he  lost  his  game  as  he  listened  to  them. 
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“You  begin  so  well,”  said  ]\Ir.  Furlong,  as  he  swept  the  remaining 
pieces  from  the  lx)ard,  “I  always  think  you’re  going  to  beat  me.” 

“I  don’t  concentrate  enough,”  replied  Mr.  Hollom,  “that’s  my  one 
curse.  If  I  could  have  concentrated  half  as  much  as  Dicky  can,  for 
example,  I  might  have  done  well.” 

Mr.  Furlong  smiled. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  see  a  good  deal  of  Dicky,  and  1  should  never 
have  said  that  of  him.” 

To  substantiate  his  statement,  IMr.  Hollom  knew  he  woidd  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  refer  to  Dicky’s  painting.  He  saw  the  })itfall  before  him 
and,  with  careful  tact,  avoided  it. 

“I  may  be  mistaken,  of  course,”  said  he.  “I  know  he  showed 
little  of  it  at  school.  But  I  see  it  in  his  eyes.  He  can  concentrate 
if  he  likes.” 

“Ah — if  he  likes,”  said  Mr.  Furlong.  “Yes — I  quite  agree  with 
you.  His  mother  was  just  the  same.  She  could  concentrate  over 
her  music,  but  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world 
that  I  could  get  her  to  keep  the  household  accounts  in  regular  order.” 

Mr.  Hollom ’s  mind  went  out  in  vain  endeavour  to  see  a  virtue  in 
Christina  keeping  household  accounts.  In  that  respect  as  a  wife 
perhaps  she  had  failed.  He  fell  to  w'ondering  then  if  any  man 
found  the  woman  in  his  wife ;  or  did  he  consciously  shut  his  eyes  to 
such  understanding. 

“Mind  you,”  continued  Mr.  Furlong,  rousing  him  from  his  medita¬ 
tion,  “I  don’t  thiidi  Dicky  takes  after  his  mother  in  many  respects. 
Anne  is  more  like  her.  There  is  something  of  the  set  and  un¬ 
deviating  purpose  about  Anne  which  often  reminds  me  of  my  poor 
wife.  Y'ou’ll  see  Anne  to-morrow,  and  then  you  can  tell  me  if  you 
don’t  recognise  what  I  mean.  But  Dicky’s  a  Furlong  all  over.  I 
don’t  want  to  pride  myself  at  all,  but  I  fancy  he’s  got  my  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  sui-prises  me  sometimes  with  the  things  he  says.  He  likes 
Carlyle,  too — reads  him  greedily.  I  had  a  great  admiration  for 
Carlyle  once.” 

“Once?”  queried  Mr.  Hollom. 

“Yes,  I  can’t  say  it’s  so  great  now;  not  since  it  has  come  out 
how  he  treated  his  wife.  It  takes  away  most  terribly  to  me  from 
the  truth  of  all  he’s  written.” 

There  is  force  in  the  rotting  of  a  leaf,”’  quoted  ^Ir.  Hollom; 
“‘how  else  could  it  rot,’  or  words  to  that  effect.  Has  the  truth 
gone  out  of  that  to  you  ?  ” 

“I  suppose  it’s  true  enough,”  agreed  i\Ir.  Furlong;  “but  I  don’t 
like  to  thinlv  a  man  like  that  cmdd  have  written  it.  His  was  not 
the  way  to  treat  a  wife.” 

Mr.  Hollom  held  his  breath  and  bit  his  lip.  When  the  moment 
had  passed,  he  spoke  of  being  tired  and  asked  if  he  might  go  up  to 
his  room.  Mr.  Furlong  complained  at  once  of  his  own  thoughtless¬ 
ness,  and  lit  him  up  the  stairs. 

As  the  door  of  his  bedroom  closed  and  he  heard  the  sound  of  Mr. 
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Furlong’s  footsteps  dying  away,  Mr,  Hollom  smote  the  palm  of  one 
hand  with  the  back  of  the  other.  He  said  nothing.  The  gesture 
alone  conveyed  the  words  for  all  he  felt.  Something  had  to  be  done 
for  Dicky.  He  undressed,  got  into  bed  and,  blowing  out  the  light, 
lay  there  thinking  in  the  darkness. 

Chapter  IX. 

The  next  day  being  the  first  of  Mr.  Hollom ’s  visit,  Dicky  was  allowed 
a  complete  holiday.  On  that  day  Anne  was  returning  from  a  visit, 
paid  to  some  friends  in  Tewkesbury.  They  had  the  morning  to 
themselves.  With  a  satchel  containing  some  of  his  sketches,  kept 
under  lock  and  key  in  his  bedroom,  Dicky  set  out  with  Mr.  Hollom 
to  the  oak  tree.  There,  in  the  cupboard,  also  under  lock  and  key, 
the  remainder  of  his  work  had  been  stored.  He  talked  of  it  eagerly 
as  they  walked.  His  eyes  were  brilliant  with  earnestness  in  every¬ 
thing  he  said.  With  his  excitement  he  wns  reduced  to  gestures  in 
his  endeavour  to  express  himself.  Mr.  Hollom ’s  interest  was  keen 
in  everything  he  said  and  did. 

They  came  at  last  to  the  oak  tree,  the  scene  of  still  another 
important  issue  in  Dicky’s  life.  At  last  he  was  laying  out  the 
sketches,  one  by  one,  occasionally  introducing  them  wdth  brief 
remarks  as  he  placed  them  in  the  schoolmaster’s  hands. 

He  showed  no  craving  for  approval ;  never  asked  how  he  liked  this 
or  that,  seeking  for  praise.  One  after  another,  with  occasional  ex¬ 
planatory  preludes,  he  produced  them  from  the  almost  inexhaustible 
store  which  he  had  collected. 

When  i\Ir.  Hollom  had  been  through  them  all  he  began  to  pick 
them  out  separately. 

"What’s  this?  ”  he  asked. 

“Oh — that’s  only  a  sky — the  landscape  doesn’t  matter — I  just 
put  it  in  anyhow.  It  had  been  wet  all  day,  and  about  four  o’clock 
it  began  to  clear  in  the  west.  It  was  like  pulling  a  huge  grey  cloth 
off  a  slab  of  silver.  The  clouds  rolled  back,  just  as  if  a  hand  was 
dragging  them.  I  sort  of  felt  that  I’d  never  mind  a  grey  day  again, 
because  you’d  only  got  to  think  there  was  that  dazzling  light 
behind  it.” 

“But  how  did  you  get  that  primrose  part  of  the  sky  so  full  of 
light?  You  haven’t  made  the  grey  so  very  dark.  There  isn’t  such  a 
lot  of  contrast.  How  did  you  get  it?  I  should  have  had  to  paint 
those  rain  clouds  nearly  black.” 

Dicky  tried  to  think  how  he  had  got  it ;  but  it  brought  no  meaning 
to  his  mind. 

“I  don’t  know,”  be  said  at  last.  “I  didn’t  feel  they  were  so  very 
heavy.  I  think  the  way  you  feel  things  is  the  way  you  do  them, 
and  you  can’t  tell  how  or  why  you  feel.  Look  at  this  one — a  bit  of 
the  river.  They  always  say  that  the  sky  reflected  in  water  is  never 
so  light  as  the  sky  itself.  Well,  I  don’t  suppose  it  is  when  you  go 
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and  sit  down  and  say  to  yourself,  now  which  is  the  lightest?  But  I 
couldn’t  paint  to  save  my  life  if  I  went  and  said  things  to  myself.” 

Mr.  Hollom  looked  up  at  him. 

“What  do  you  do  then,  Dicky?’’ 

“Well — I  suppose  I  just  feel.  I  felt  the  river  was  lighter  than 
anything  else  that  day.  It— it  meant  light  to  me,  much  more  than 
the  sky  did.  I  couldn’t  think  of  the  sky  when  I  looked  at  the 
water — I  could  only  think  of  the  water  when  I  looked  at  the  skv. 
You  wanted  to  bathe  in  it.  I  did  bathe,  too,  when  I’d  finished. 
See  that  smudge.  That’s  where  I  chucked  my  trousers  down.” 

Mr.  Hollom  smiled,  remembering  how  careful  he  was  with  his  own 
miserable  sketches  over  which  he  took  such  time  and  such  infinite 
pains.  With  deliberate  intention  he  made  no  comment  on  those 
drawings  which  he  looked  at  for  the  second  time.  It  occurred  to 
him  to  wonder  why  Dicky  was  not  eager,  as  many  another  boy  would 
have  been,  for  praise.  His  only  anxiety,  it  seemed,  was  to  justify 
with  explanation  the  effects  he  had  endeavoured  to  produce.  It  was 
marvellous,  when  he  considered  it,  how  much  of  the  theory  of  it  all 
Dicky  had  learnt  when  the  only  master  under  whom  he  had  worked 
had  been  his  own  conscience.  One  thing  only  he  needed  now — the 
leaven  of  discipline.  They  could  never  kill  the  originality  of  his 
genius  noyv.  It  had  found  its  soil ;  had  thrown  out  its  roots,  and  no 
formality  of  teaching  could  ever  kill  it.  Yet  if  he  persisted  in  the 
solitary  study  of  his  art,  ]\Ir.  Hollom  felt  sure  that  the  ultimate  flower 
of  this  priceless  plant  would  be  abnormal,  exotic,  even  distorted  in 
its  shape.  In  some  of  the  sketches  he  had  before  him  there  were 
signs  of  it  already.  Freedom  of  brush  they  had,  freedom  of  ideas; 
but  such  freedom  as  offered  to  defy  the  common-law.  He  laid  all 
the  drawings  dowm  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

“Dicky,”  he  asked  presently;  “how  much  do  you  care  for  all 
this?  ” 

In  the  thrill  of  the  moment  Dicky  said  his  mind. 

“Oh — better  than  anything  else  in  the  world,”  he  declared  and, 
the  moment  he  had  said  the  words,  a  vision  of  Dorothy  pleaded  with 
him  to  take  them  back.  Almost  she  succeeded.  In  the  tone  of 
^Ir.  Hollom ’s  voice  he  knew  that  yet  more  was  to  be  said.  If  he 
told  him  of  his  love  for  Dorothy,  perhaps  the  suggestion  he  had  in 
his  mind  would  never  be  made.  She  begged  him  to  take  back  his 
words.  Again  and  again  she  recalled  to  him  the  memory  of  what  he 
had  said  in  answ'er  to  just  such  a  question  of  hers.  It  came  to  the 
edge  of  his  lips  then  to  say  that  one  thing  in  life  there  was  he  loved 
better  than  his  w’ork ;  but  he  heard  the  words  and  knew  all  their 
meaning  before  he  uttered  them.  With  a  bitter  feeling  of  self¬ 
contempt,  he  closed  his  eyes  to  the  vision  of  Dorothy  and  kept  his 
silence. 

“You’re  prepared  to  risk  everything  for  it?”  continued  Mr. 
Hollom. 

“Everything!”  said  Dicky  stoutly. 
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“Supposing  it  came  to  running  away  from  the  mill — would  you 
go?” 

“Where?” 

“To  London.” 

Dicky’s  eyes  found  another  light. 

“Yes — like  a  shot.” 

“You  might  starve.” 

“No — I  wouldn’t.” 

“What  ’ud  you  do? ” 

“  Get  work  somewhere — any  sort.  There  are  classes  at  the  schools 
in  the  evenings.  I  found  that  out.  They  don’t  cost  much.” 

“It  ’ud  be  a  rough  life  after  the  mill,  you  know,”  said  Mr. 
Hollom. 

“Rough!  What  ’ud  that  matter?  I  should  be  working.” 

“Yes,  and  supposing  you  went  under.  1  should  be  all  to  blame. 

It  ’ud  be  my  fault.  Think  what  your  mother  would  say  to  me  if 
she’d  been  alive.” 

“Don’t  see  that  it  ’ud  be  your  fault,”  exclaimed  Dicky.  “I’m 
going  any  way,  whatever  happens.  I  began  saving  up  last  year.  As 
soon  as  I’ve  got  enough,  I  shall  go.” 

“How  much  have  you  got?” 

“Nearly  a  pound — eighteen  and  ninepence.  In  three  weeks  more 
it’ll  be  a  pound.” 

“My  dear  boy — a  pound’s  no  good  to  you.  You’ll  have  to  keep 
yoni’self  in  roonjs  till  you  get  work.” 

“How  much  would  that  cost?”  asked  Dicky. 

“Depends  how  long  you  were  in  finding  work.  It  might  be  some 
weeks.  Now  listen  to  what  I’ve  got  to  say.  I  know,  if  you’re  going 
to  be  any  good,  you  must  get  away  from  the  mill.  Y'our  mother  once 
told  me  she  wanted  you  to  be  an  artist,  and  if  I  can  help,  I’m  going 
to.  I’m  going  to  give  you  ten  pounds.” 

Dicky’s  breath  jerked  in  his  throat. 

“You  can  start  in  London  wdth  that.  If  you  should  want  more. 
I’ll  send  you  more.  It’ll  be  no  good  you  ever  telling  your  father  that 
I’ve  helped  you  to  it.  Possibly  after  you’re  gone,  he’ll  never  want 
to  see  you  again.  Are  you  prepared  for  that?” 

Dicky  nodded  his  head. 

“You’ll  probably  cut  yourself  adrift  from  your  own  home,  and 
have  none  left  but  of  your  own  making.  Are  you  prepared  for  that? 
Don’t  just  nod  your  head.  Let  me  hear  you  say  yes.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dicky  firmly. 

“I’ll  give  you  some  introductions  to  people  in  London.  They’re 
not  much  good.  None  of  them  are  artists,  but  they  may  help  you 
to  get  some  work.  And  now,  when  do  you  think  you’d  better  go? 
Would  you  like  to  go  while  I’m  here?  Perhaps  I  could  explain  a  bit 
to  your  father  after  you’ve  gone,  and  make  things  a  little  easier.” 

“I’ll  go  in  June,”  said  Dicky. 

His  eyes  had  opened  again.  Against  his  will  he  was  seeing  once 
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more  the  vision  of  Dorothy ;  her  arms  were  round  his  neck  as  she 
had  drawn  them  that  night  on  Eckington  bridge ;  her  lips  were  warm 
and  clinging  close  to  his. 

“I’ll  go  in  June,”  he  said  again. 

“Right,”  said  Mr.  Hollom.  “I  shall  send  you  the  money  just 
before  you  go.  Let’s  get  back.” 

They  returned  to  the  mill,  walking  slowdy.  For  five  minutes  they 
said  nothing.  Their  minds  were  full  of  thoughts,  speeding  hot  foot 
upon  them.  At  last  Mr.  Hollom  turned  his  head  and  looked  at 
Dicky. 

“Why  June?  ”  he  asked. 

The  blood  rushed  burning  into  Dicky’s  cheeks. 

“I  can’t  till  June,”  said  he,  and  said  no  more. 

When  they  reached  the  white  wdcket  gate  between  the  laurels  ^Ir. 
Hollom  stood  still.  He  saw  a  woman’s  figure  bent  over  a  bed  in  the 
garden.  Her  arms  were  full  of  daffodils  that  leant  against  her 
cheeks. 

“Hallo,  old  girl!  ”  shouted  Dicky,  a  higher  note  than  usual  in  his 
voice.  “Here’s  Mr.  Hollom!  ” 

Anne  looked  up. 

That  evening  the  schoolmaster  lost  at  chess  again.  It  was  not 
only  memories  he  listened  to.  Anne  played  to  them  in  the  other 
room. 


Chapter  X. 

It  was  now  that  Dicky  felt  the  bonds  of  his  enchantment.  A  fear 
came  to  him  that  night  when  he  thought  of  how  he  must  tell  Dorothy 
of  his  departure.  In  the  meeting  of  their  lips  on  the  bridge  at 
Eckington,  the  cry  of  the  earth  had  clarioned  in  his  ears.  And  it 
was  hard  to  make  sacrifice  of  the  earth  now,  even  when  the  call 
of  highest  purpose  was  bidding  him  set  forth  on  man’s  adventure. 

He  knew  quite  w'ell  that  he  would  go,  just  as  a  man  may  know  the 
Fate  that  is  awaiting  him;  but  how  he  was  to  leave  her  w'hen  every 
moment’s  beating  of  his  heart  rushed  hot  with  the  memory  of  that 
kiss  and  cried  for  more,  was  far  beyond  his  saying.  Just  as  a  man 
who,  hearing  he  is  condemned,  knows  his  powerlessness  against  the 
law,  yet  wonders  at  his  power  of  inevitable  submission,  so  Dicky 
marvelled  in  his  heart  to  think  that  day  in  June  would  really  come 
when  he  would  bid  good-bye  to  Dorothy.  It  would  have  been  best, 
he  knew,  to  have  gone  then  and  at  once,  before  the  taste  of  other 
kisses  sharpened  the  pain  of  parting.  But  he  played  wdth  the  fire, 
heating  that  crucible  in  the  hollow  of  which  every  man’s  soul  must 
meet  its  test.  The  strength  and  virtue  of  the  hundred  men  had 
gone  from  him.  In  that  moment  on  Eckington  bridge,  the  Romance 
of  life  had  changed  in  Dicky’s  mind.  The  first  essential  in  Romance 
is  a  boundless  freedom,  the  untrammelled  liberty  over  life  and  death. 

But  in  his  love  for  Dorothy,  Dicky  no  longer  held  that  power.  He 
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was  a  slave,  and  the  Romance  had  gone.  Now  he  loved  as  a  man 
is  meant  to  love,  as  every  woman  means  that  he  shall  love,  as 
Nature  stirs  in  her  to  bring  that  love  to  pass.  All  the  freedom  he 
could  see,  lay  out  in  the  world  beyond  that  paradise  in  Eckington 
holding  the  woman  for  whom  he  cared.  All  the  longing  of  his  mind 
leaned  out  to  reach  that  freedom  to  his  grasp,  for  there  was  his 
Romance.  And  so  within  him,  even  then,  began  that  conflict  which 
makes  the  everlasting  antagonism  between  men  and  women.  So 
nearly  are  the  forces  weighed,  so  nearly  matched  the  one  against  the 
other,  that  who  can  say  which  banner  is  the  right.  Dicky  fought, 
just  as  the  other  men  have  fought  before  him. 

And  it  is  seldom  the  easy  victim  whom  a  woman  seeks.  The 
spirit  of  noble  combat  lies  in  her  soul  as  well  as  his.  The  greater  the 
heart  in  her,  the  greater  the  heart  she  seeks  in  battle.  And  some¬ 
times  the  greatest  heart  may  beat  in  the  breast  of  the  gentlest  woman 
in  the  world.  Despite  all  her  gentleness  there  was  a  greatness  of 
heart  in  Dorothy  Leggatt. 

When  the  next  evening  they  met  and  she  heard  that  Dicky  was 
going  away,  Dorothy’s  heart  stood  still  within  her.  This  was  the 
challenge  to  which  she  knew  she  must  answ'er.  In  that  sudden 
moment,  she  felt  herself  called  into  the  bewildering  stniggle  for  life. 
Until  then  she  had  been  but  a  spectator.  All  things  had  passed  by 
before  her  eyes.  Even  the  tragedy  of  her  mother’s  folly  had  not 
caught  her  in  its  tide.  She  had  seen  it  go  by,  but  had  never  been 
drawn  into  the  eddies  as  it  thundered  past.  Now,  with  just  those 
few  words  from  Dicky,  and  she  was  swept  into  the  stream.  In  one 
brief  moment  the  knowledge  that  she  must  strive  had  reached  her. 
At  first  it  w'as  bewildering,  overwhelming.  She  could  not  believe 
that  Fate  could  be  so  cruel.  She,  too,  then,  in  the  back  of  her 
mind,  w'as  conscious  that  he  would  go;  that  with  his  going  their 
love  was  to  be  put  to  all  the  hazard  of  chance,  wherein  the  whole 
world  of  w'onien  w'as  her  common  enemy.  The  thought  of  this  was 
almost  unendurable.  The  hatred  of  her  sex,  which  at  times  comes 
to  all  women,  pressed  swiftly  on  her  then.  In  that  one  second  of 
time  she  knew  them  to  be  incapable  of  trust.  And  one  by  one  these 
realisations  crowded  in  upon  her.  She  could  not  speak. 

They  were  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  river,  far  down  from  the 
weir  where  it  winds  below  the  hill.  For  the  first  half  hour  since 
they  had  met  Dicky  had  been  struggling  w'ith  the  w’ords  he  had  to 
say.  Hesitating  and  slow  in  taking  his  opportunities,  they  had  one 
and  all  slipped  from  him.  At  last,  in  a  pause,  he  had  said  it, 
blindly,  as  a  man  strikes  in  his  ow'n  defence  when  the  odds  a]'e 
crowding  on  him. 

She  had  been  holding  his  hand  and,  in  the  silence  that  followed, 
let  it  fall.  He  waited,  saying  no  more.  The  thin  branch  of  a  willow 
leaning  dow'ii  into  the  water  swayed  and  quivered  as  the  river 
hurried  by.  He  found  himself  counting  the  possibilities  it  offered 
of  catching  the  things  that  floated  past.  A  last  year’s  leaf  came 
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swirling  down.  The  willow  branch  had  caught  it.  In  its  struggles 
to  get  free,  he  felt  an  echo  of  the  struggle  in  himself.  He  was  the 
leaf.  She  was  the  branch  of  willow.  The  moment  she  had  dropped 
his  hand,  he  knew  their  conflict  had  begun.  When  at  last  he  glanced 
at  her  face,  he  found  her  lip  was  quivering. 

“Oh  Dorothy !  ”  he  exclaimed,  and  locked  his  arms  about  her. 

“Don’t  go,  Dicky,’’  she  whispered  brokenly.  “Don’t  go.  1 
couldn’t  bear  it  here  alone.’’ 

“My  dear  darling,  I  shan’t  be  gone  for  alwaj's,’’  he  whispered 
back. 

“Oh,  but  it'll  never  be  the  same  if  you  go,”  she  replied.  “It’ll 
never  be  the  same  as  it  is  now.  You’ll  be  different  when  you  come 
back.  You’ll  never  be  Dicky  again  if  you  go  now.  I  want  you 
always  to  be  the  Dicky  you  are  here.  Think  how  fearfully  happy 
we  shall  be.” 

All  strength  in  Dicky  turned  to  water  as  he  listened  to  the  note  of 
weeping  in  her  voice. 

“But  I  can’t  stay  on  in  the  mill,”  he  replied  gently.  “How 
could  I?” 

“Why  not?”  she  answered  quickly.  “One  of  these  days  you’ll 
have  it  all  to  yourself  and  then  we  can  be  married.  Oh,  Dicky! 
Nobody  in  the  world  ’ud  ever  be  so  happy  as  we  should  be.” 

“  I  know,”  said  he.  “  I  know.  But  we  shall  be  married  all  the 
same.  When  I’ve  done  some  real  good  painting,  p’raps  the  pater’ll 
be  proud  of  me  then.  P’raps  he’ll  let  me  have  some  money,  and 
we  can  be  married  just  the  same.” 

“Oh,  but  when  would  that  be?  ”  she  complained.  “Not  for  years 
and  years  and  years.  Oh,  Dicky,  don’t  go!  You  won’t  mind  the 
mill  so  much  if  we’re  married.  You  can  go  on  painting  your 
pictures  just  the  same.  I’ll  always  come  out  and  sit  with  you,  and 
we’ll  have  them  framed  and  you  can  hang  them  up  in  the  rooms.” 

Then,  dimly,  Dicky  knew,  vaguely  it  reached  his  understanding. 
But  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  were  not  love  she  felt  at  all.  What  her 
feelings  were  it  was  completely  beyond  him  to  comprehend;  but  it 
could  not  be  love.  She  did  not  care  that  he  should  be  a  great 
painter.  How  could  she  possibly  say  then  that  she  loved?  He 
might  go  on  painting  pictures !  They  would  have  them  framed, 
would  hang  them  up  in  their  rooms !  It  needed  all  the  strength  he 
possessed  to  control  his  voice  to  quietness. 

“You  don’t  understand  a  bit,”  he  said  presently,  and  the  bitteniess 
he  felt  was  in  every  note  of  his  voice.  “I  don’t  want  to  paint 
pictures  to  hang  up  in  the  mill.  What  ’ud  be  the  good  of  that? 
Nobody  would  ever  see  them.” 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him.  Her  lip  was  quivering  again.  But 
now  she  faced  him  with  the  truth.  It  was  the  only  weapon  that 
remained. 

“Dicky,”  she  said  bravely,  “you  don’t  care  for  me  more  than 
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anything  else  in  the  world.  You  care  for  your  painting  best — 
don’t  you?” 

It  is  a  heavy  but  a  mighty  weapon  is  the  truth.  Only  in  her 
extremest  hour  will  a  woman  use  it  in  her  own  defence.  Dicky 
shuddered  as  the  blow  fell  on  him.  He  turned  away  and  could  not 
meet  her  eyes.  The  river  lapped  and  gurgled  through  the  reeds  as 
it  hurried  by.  A  bat  wheeled  over  their  heads,  tumbling  away  into 
the  darkness.  She  caught  his  arm. 

“Dicky,”  she  repeated,  and  there  was  terror  in  her  voice.  “You 
care  for  that  best,  don’t  you?” 

She  had  only  spoken  the  truth  before.  She  knew  it  now.  Yet 
again  and  again  she  tried  to  make  him  say  the  lie,  clinging  to  him 
with  both  her  hands,  her  tearful  eyes  pleading  to  his  averted  face. 
The  lie  would  have  satisfied  her.  She  would  have  known  indeed 
how  much  a  lie  it  was;  but  if  only  he  would  say  it,  pride  alone  would 
have  forced  him  to  live  up  to  it. 

It  is  the  man  a  woman  wants,  and  once  she  loves,  she  will  bind 
him  to  her  with  a  lie,  if  the  truth  should  fail  to  hold. 

But  Dicky  could  not  answer.  It  was  when  his  silence  had  broken 
down  her  courage  that  at  last  she  turned  away. 

“Dorothy!  ”  said  hg,  “where  are  you  going?” 

She  did  not  answer.  Her  feet  were  moving.  She  let  them  move. 

“  Dorothy !  ”  he  called  again ;  but  she  did  not  turn  round.  One 
step  he  took  to  follow  her,  then  held  himself  in  check.  A  sudden 
instinct  warned  him  then  that  if  he  followed,  the  victory  would  be 
hers.  With  clenched  hands  and  fast  set  teeth  he  looked  the  other 
way.  And  on  into  the  greyness  of  the  evening  Dorothy  walked  with 
ears  alert  to  catch  his  hastening  footsteps  in  pursuit. 

At  a  stile  that  led  from  the  meadows  on  to  the  road  she  waited, 
knowing  he  would  come  that  way.  But  Dicky  never  came. 
Weighed  down  with  the  bitterness  of  all  he  had  lost,  Dicky  had 
gone  away  across  the  hill  into  the  darkness.  Long  into  that  night 
he  lay  on  a  bed  of  bracken  beneath  the  scattered  oak  trees  on  the 
hill,  and  the  tears  w'ere  hot  upon  his  cheeks. 

After  an  hour  had  passed  Dorothy  turned  her  face  towards  home. 
Her  shoulders  shook  convulsively  as  she  vvalked.  In  one  short  day 
she  had  learnt  how  temble  life  can  be. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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